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Congruity and Propriety; 

MAN is diftkiguilhed from the 
brute Creadon, not more re- 
markably by the fuperiority of 
his rational faculties, than by 
the greater delicacy of his perceptions, and 
feelings. With rcfpedl to the grofs plca- 
fures of fenfe, man probably has little fupe- 
riority over other . animals^ Some obfcure 
perception of beauty may alfo fall to theif 
fhare. But they are probably not acquaint* 
ed \eith the more delicate conceptions of 
regularity, order, uniformity, or congruity. 

A 2 Sudi 



4. CoNGRuirr CluX* 

Such refined conceptions, being conneded 
with ^mdi^ityf ^d ' ifcli^qfc , arc rdfcrved ta 
dignify the chief of the terrcftrial creation* 
Upon this account, no difcipline is more 
fuitable to man, or- txiSrc congrtwm to the 
dignity of his nature, than that by which 
his taft& is ^refiqed, to d^iUnguifli ia ev^ 
fobjcd:,' whaft is' tegular, ^vhat is oMeriy, 
what is fuitable, and what is fit and pro« 
per*. 

No difcerning parfon^caU be .at a lofs a- 
bout the meaning of the terms cmgrtdty 
znd prc^etjfy when ap|dioctt0 4rc(fe, •bcha* 
viour, or language j that a decent garb, ior 
exJample, • Is ; faropcf ; fl^r t J€dge, \ modeft 
behaviour for. a yonng womanr, and a li&ft|y 

' • • ♦ , . • ' • . '.. * 

. . ' 'J ^ 

• Ncc vcro illa.psrva vfe natnrae eft raitionHqnc, ^uocHfe 
num hoc animal fcntit quid fit ordb,^quid fif quod dcccat in fa- 
£tk didifipie; f|td; modus. ' ttaquc conim ipfoftifli, qu* ^^ 
6ai kadmm^ nuUum aUud anki^^ .pulcliritadincm, ye^fiftaf 
tern, C(mvfni£2itiainr pardum, fentit. Qiiam runititudineni na^ 
tura ratioqac" ab oculis ad animuiii tfahsfercns, multo ctiairt 
linagb. {(nkl^dfat^iii^ conidaiitiaQ], ordmcin/ in conliliis' fk^ 
jQKffit CQ^fc^faddu^i (utat, cavctque-nequi^ indcitre ^fitmi-* 
Batevc facial 5^ turn in omnibus ct opinipnibqs et j^idis'ne quid 
TAidindsc aut faciat aut cogitct. • Quibus ex rebus conflatur ct 
efficitnr id^ quodquserinms, honcftum. Z'tccr^de oficHs^ /. f ^ 
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Cfi.X« ani>'JBropjlietv. $ 

iljde ibr an epic poem. In the fotiovfing 
emmples every one is fenfible of an unfuit- 
ab^eis orancongxuity : a little Jivooian funk 
in an owrgf^wn [farthingale^ a coat richly 
embroidered ebveriiig coarfe and , dirty U- 
©en, i a? oiean- fidbjeft in an elevatod ftyle^ 
or an elevated firbj£i;£t in a.mean ilyle, a iicft 
painiftcr darning bis v»fe!4 fte«ki«g, or jt 
r«y»repd prelate in fewn. fleevcs. dancing a 
hornpipe. 

But it is not fufficicnt that thefe terms be 
nnder^kx)d in praflice j the critical art re* 
qvireS) that their meaning be traced to its 
foundation in hiliijan nature. The rela- 
tions that conned: objeds together, have 
been exalnined: in more tlian one view. 
Their influence in direding the train of our 
perceptions, is handled in the firft chapter ; 
and in the fecond, their influence in genera- 
ting paflion. Here they muft'be handled 
in a new view ; for they are clearly the oc- 
cafion of congruity and propriety. We are 
fo framed by nature, as to require a certain 
fuitablenefs or correfpondence among things 
conneded by any relation. This fuitable- 
nefs or correfpondence is termed congruity 

or 



^pmpriety\ and the wtnt of it, inmngrui^ 
ty or impropriety. Among the many pm«^ 
ciples that xompofe the nabire of man, )i 
fcnfc of congruity or propriety i^ one, De- 
fiitute of this fenfe, we could have no no- 
tion of congruity or propriety: the t^n» to 
us^ wouM be unintelligil^e ^. 

As thisi fenfe is difplayed upon relatione, 
it is reaibnable beforehand to exped:^ thae 

* From many thlngi that, pais current in. the world ^th« 
oat being generally condemned, one at firfl view would ima* 
ginc, that the fenfe of congruity orfpopriety hatfa fcarcc any 
found^on in nature ; and that it is rather an artificial refine-^ 
mcnt of thofe who affedi: to diflinguiih themfelvcs by a cq:^:aii| 
delicacy of tafle and behaviour. The fulfomc panegyrics be- 
ftowed upon the great and opulent, in epiftlcs dedicatory and 
ittber filch, corapoficians, teid oatiira]^ to that thought. DSA' 
there prevail in the world, it will be faid^ or did nature fag* 
gefl, a tafle of what is fuitable, ^ecent^ or proper, would a^ 
ny gortd writer deal in fuch compofitions, or any man of fenfe 
iecehe dieia. wichoat> dij^uil? Can it be fcqppofed, that 
Lewis JXIV. of France was endued by nature with any fenfe^ 
of propriety, when, in a dramatic performance purpofcly com* 
fofed for his entertainment, he fuficrcd himfelf, publicly and 
ihhjs.pr(y(ehce, to be flyled the greatefl king ever the earth 
poduced? Thefeit is true are flrong faiSls; but luckily iheyi 
do not prove the fenfe of propriety to be artificial. They on- 
ly proves that the fenfe of propriety is at times overpowered 
by pride and vanity ; which is no fmgular cafe^ for this fame- 
times is the fate even of the fenfe of juftice* 

we 



Cti.Si. AN© PnOBRIEtY. 7 

weiSaouldbefo formed^ wtoreqtiire among 
conne<5ted objcds a degree of congriiity pro* 
portioned to the decree of the relation. 
And upon ocamination we fiad this to hold 
in fad. WherQ the relation is ftrong and 
lotiaaato as betwixt a. caufe and its .eScA^ 
a body and its members, we require that 
the &i)xg^ be fuited to each other in th? 
(br^eft oianner. On the other hand, where 
the relation is (light, or accldehtaU as among 
things jumbled together in the fame place, 
yic demand little or no congruity* The 
Sxi&tfi propriety is required in behaviour 
and manner of living ; becaufe a man is con« 
iie<£ted w:ith thefe by the relation of caufe 
^d cffe&. The fituation of a great hoaik 
ought to be lofty ; for the relation betwiict 
an edifice and the ground it ftands upon, is 
of the moft intimate kind. Its relation to 
neighbouring hills, rivers, plains^ being 
that of propinquity only, demands but a 
imall ihareof congruity. Among members 
of the iame dub, the congruity ought to be 
confiderable, as well as among things pla^ 
<::ed fcMT (how in the fame niche^ Among 
pafiengers in a ilage«coach^ we require ve-* 
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ry Ihtfe congraity ; and leisv^l at a public 
ipedacle. j 

. Congruity is fo nearly allied to beauty, asr 
commonly to be held a fpecies of it. And 
yet they difier fo eflcntially, as never to co^^ 
incide. Beauty, like colour, is placed upon 
a iingle fubjedt ; congruity upon a pltirality. 
Further, a thing beautiful in itfelf, may, 
with relation to other things, produce the 
ftrongcft fenfe of incongruity, 

Congruity and propriety are commonly 
reckoned fynonymous terms J and hitherto' 
in opening the fubjeft they are ufed ihdifFer- 
enriy. But they arc diftinguifhable ; and 
the precifc meaning of each muft be afcer- 
tained. Congruity is the genus, ' of which 
propriety is a fpecies. For we call nothing 
propriety, but that congruity or fuitablcnefs 
which ought to fubfift betwixt fenfible be- 
ings and their thoughts, words, and anions. 

In order to give a full view of this fub- 
jeft, I (hall trace it through fome of the 
moft confidcrable relations. The relation 
of a part to the whole, being extremely inti- 
mate, demands the utmoft degree of con- 
gruity. For that reafbn, the flighteft devia- 
tion 
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tbn is difguftfuL Every one muft be fea* 
fible of a grofs incongruity in the Lutrm^ a 
borle^iic poeixi» being clofed with a ferious 
and warm panegyric on Lamoignon, one of 
the King's judges : 



«fcMM»«Mte^«M 



Amphora coepit 



lofUtui ; currente rota, cur urceus exit i 

No relation affords moct examples of 
congnitty and incongruity, than that betwixt 
a fub^ed: and its ornaments. A literary per- 
formance intended merely for amuiement^ 
is fttfcepdble of much ornament, as well as 
a mufic-room or a play-houfe. In gaiety, 
tfee tuind hath a peculiar relifli for fhow 
and decoration. The moft gorgeous appa- 
rel, however unfuitable to an adtor in a re- 

« 

gular tragedy, difgufts not at an opera. The 
truth is, an opera, in its prefent form, is a 
mighty £ne thing ; but as it deviates from 
nature in its capital circumftances, we look 
not for any thing natural in thofc which arc 
acceffory. On the other hand^ a ferious 
and important fubjc(S, admits not much or* 
Vot.IL B nament 
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namcnt * : nor a fubjedl that of itfelf is ex-* 
tremely beautiful. And a fubjed that filk 
the mind with its loftinefs and grandeur, 
appears beft in a dreJTs ahogether plain* 

To a perfon of a mean appearance, gor- 
geous apparel is unfuitable : which, befide 
the incongruity, has a bad efFe<3: ; for by 
contraft it fhows the meannefs of appear-^ 
ance in the ftrongeft light. Sweetnefs of 
look and manner, requires iimplicity of 
drefs joined with the greateft elegance* A 
ftately and majeftic air requires fumptuous 
apparel, which ought not to be gaudy, or 
crowded with little ornaments. A woman 
of confuramate beauty can bear to be highly 
adorned, and yet fhows bcft in a plain 
drefs : 



nAa^ 



- I^or lovelinefs 



Needs hot the foreign aid of ornamenf, 
But is when unadornM, adorn'd the moft, 

^bomforfs Autumn^ 20^# 

• Cotittary to this rule, the introdudion to the third vo-» 
lumc of the Chara^ieriftks, is a continued chain of metaphors, ' 
Thefe in luch pitofufion are too florid for the fubje£l ; anA 
have befide the bad eficdb of removing our attention from \ht 
principal fubjed; to fix it upoQ fplendid trifles*. 

In 
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In judging of the propriety of ornament; 
we muft attend, not only to the nature bf 
the fubjed that is to be adorned, but alfo to 
the circumftances in which it is pkced/ 
The ornanfiehts that are proper for a ball, 
will appear not altogether fo decent at pu* 
blic worfliip 5 and the fame perfon ought to 
drcfs differently for a marriage-fcaft and for 

a burial. 

• • • * 

Nothing is more intimately related to a 
man, than his fentiments, words, and ac- 
tions ; and therefore we require here the 
ftri<5teft conformity. When we find what we 
thus require, we have a lively fenfe of pro- 
priety:' when we find the contrary, our 
fenfe of impropriety is not left lively. Hence 
the univerfal dillafte of aflfedtation, which 
confifts in making a fhew of greater delica* 
cy and refinement than is fuited either to 
the charadler or circumftances of the perfon. 
Nothing hath a worfe effe^ in a ftory than 
impropriety of manners. In Corneille's 
tf^iftragedy of Cinnay ^Emilia, a favourite of 
'.il Auguftus, receives daily marks of his affec- 
tion, and is loaded with benefits ; yet all 
the while is laying plots to aiffafnnatc her be- 

8 2 hefacSor^ 
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peliiaor, direfted by no other motive but 
to avenge her father's death *. Revenge 
Sgajrvflt. a benefafSor founded folely upon 
iUwl^f>iety, will never fuggeft unlawful 
means J becaufe it can never exceed the 
"bounds of juftice. And yet the crime here 
attempted, murder under trull repofitd, is 
what pven a mifcreant will fcarce attQUipt 
againil his bittereft enemy. ^- " 

What is faid may be thought fuffii^nt to 
explain the qualities of congruity and pro- 
priety. But the fubjeiS is not exhauftcd, 
On the contrary, the profpedt enlarges up» 
on us, when we take under view the efr 
fetfls thefe qualities produce in thC'-iniDd. 
Congruity and propriety, whcre-everpercciT 
ved, appear agreeable ; and every agreeablo 
Dbje£t produceth in the mind a pleafant e-* 
motion. Incongruity and impropriety, ori 
the other hand, are difagreeable ; and con? 
fequently prodtice painful emotions. An 
emotion of this kind fometimes vanifheth 
without any confequence; but more fi 
gucntly is the occaiion of other emotio^j 

y S«" aft I, fc. a. A--;,.-' 
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When any flight incongruity is perceived in 
ftn ■ accidental combination ci pcrfims o^ 
things, as of paiTengers in a ftage^coach or 
of individuals dining at an ordinary^ the e^ 
motion of incongruity, ^ter a momentary 
isxiftence, vanlfheth without prod'udng any 
effedt. But this is not the cafe of propriety 
and impropriety. Voluntary a£te, wliether 
words or deeds, are imputed to the au^^ 
thor: when proper, we reward him witH 
our efleem : when improper, wb punifh 
him with our contempt. Let us fuppofe^ 
for example, an heroic action fuitabt^ to 
the charader df the author, which raifeS iii 
him and in every fpedator the pledfant e- 
motion of propriety. This emotion gene^ 
rates in the author Ix^hfeif-efleem and joy; 
the former when he confiders his relation to 
the adion, and the latter when he confiders 
the good opinion that others wilt entertain 
of him. The fame emotion of -propriety, 
produceth in the fpediators, efleem for the 
author of the adion: and when they think 
of themfelves, it alfo producxth, by means 
of contrafl, an emotion of humility. Tp 
4j^over the efff ds of apt unfviitable adioni 

w§ 
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we muft invert each of thefc circumftances. 
The painful emotion of impropriety, gene«» 
rates in the author of the adtion both humi<* 
lity and fhame ; the former when he con- 
fiders his relation to the adiion, and the lat- 
ter when he confiders what others will think 
of him. The fame emotion of impropriety, 
produceth in the fpedtators, contempt for tho 
author of the adion ; and it alfo produceth, 
by means of contraft when they thipk of 
themfelyes, an emotion of felf-efteem. Here 
then are many different emotion^, derived 
from th^ fame adtipn cotifid^red in different 
views by: different perfons 5 a machine pro- 
vided with many fprings, and not a little 
complicated. Propriety of action, it would 
feem, i$ a chief favourite of nature, or of tho 
author of nature, when fuch care and folici^ 
tude i$.beilowed. upon it. It i$ not left to 
our owA choice ; but, like juftice, is requi^ 
fed at <H3r hands; and, like jufljce, infor-t 
ced by natural rewards and punifhments* 
A man caonot, with impunity, do any thing 
unbecoming or improper. . He fufiers tho 
chaftifement of contempt infiidted by others, 
^ of fhame inflidted by himfelf. An ap^ 

paratm 
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paratus fo ccmiplicated and fo lingular, ought 
toroufe our attention. Nature doth nothing 
in vain ; and we may conclude with great 
certainty, that this curious branch of tho 
human conftitution is intended for fome va-» 
luable purpofe. To the difcovcry of thii 
purpofe I (hall with ardor apply my 
dioughts, ^er difcourfing a little more at 
large upon the punifliment, for I may now 
call it fo, that Nature hath provided for in- 
decent or unbecoming behaviour. This, at 
any rate, is neceffary, in order to give a full 
view of the fubje<5t j and who knows whe-* 
ther it may not, over and above, open fome 
track that will lead us to what we are in 
queftof? 

A grofs impropriety is punifhed with con-^ 
tempt and indignation, which are vented a- 
gainft the offender by every external ex- 
preffion that can gratify thefe paffionSi 
And even the flightcft impropriety raifes 
fome degree of contempt. But there are 
improprieties, generally of the llightcr 
kind, that provoke laughter ; of which we 
have examples without end in the blunders 
and abfurdities of our own* Ipecies. Such 

improprieties 
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impropneticB r€ceive a different pnniib^ 
ment, as will appear by what foUowsi 
The emotions of contempt and of laughter 
occafioned by an impropriety of this kind, 
uniting intimately in the mind of the fpec-« 
tator, are exjprefied externally by a peculiar 
fort of laugh, termed a laugh cfd^Jkn or 
fcorn *. An impropriety that thus moves 
not only contempt but laughter, is didin- 
guifhed by the epithet of ridiculous \ and a 
laugh of deriiion or fcorn is the punifhment 
provided for it by nature. Nor ought it 
to efcape obfcrvation, that we are fo fond 
of infilling this punifliment, as fometimes 
to exert it even againft creatures of an in- 
ferior fpecics ; witnefs a Turkycock (well- 
ing with pride, and ftrutting with difplayed 
feathers. This objcdl appears ridiculous, 
and in a gay mood is apt to provoke a laugh 
of deriiion. 

We muft not cxpeft that the improprie- 
ties to which thefe different punifhments 
are adapted, can be feparated by any precifc 
boundaries. Of improprieties, from' the 



• See chap. 7. 
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ifighte^ to die moft ^&, from the ihoft 
rifible to the moft feridi^ a fcale may bd 
fimn^d afcsendiog by degccM almoft imper-' 
cepdbk. Hence it is» that in viewing fomtf 
unbecoming adlions, too rifible for anger and 
too ierious for dcrifion, the fpedator feels ^ 
fort of mixt emotion partaking both of deri-^ 
fion and of anger. This accounts for aii 
63^reffi(ni, common with refped: to the im« 
propriety of fome adions. That we know 
not whether to laugh or be angry. 

It cannot fail to be obferved, that in the 
ciife of a rifiUe impropriety, which is aU 
way« flighty the contempt we have for thd 
ofl^nder is extremely faint, though derifion^ 
its gratification, is extremely pleafant* This 
difproportion betwixt a paffion and its grati- 
ficaticHiy feems not conforouble to the anai 
logy of nature. In looking about for a for« 
lution, I reflet: upon what is laid down a-* 
bove^ diat an improper a6Hon, not only 
i{k)ves our contempt for the author, but al^ 
fo, by means of contraft, fwells the good o*f 
pinion we have of ourfeives. This contri- 
butes, nKHre than any other article, to the 
pleafure we feel in ridiculing the follies and 

Vox.. IL C abfurdities 



abfur4ities of others* And acconlihgly, it 
is well known, that they who put the great'* 
eft value upon themfelves, arc the moft prone 
to laugh at others. Pride is a vivid paffion, 
as all are which have felf for their obje(S. 
It. h extremely pleafant in itfelf, and not 
lefs fo in. its gratification. J 'his paffion 
fingly would be fufficient to account for the 
pleafure of ridicule, without borrowing any 
aid from contempt. Hence appears the 
reafon of a noted obfervation, That wc are 
the moft difpofed to ridicule the blunders 
and abfurdities of others', when we are in 
high fpirits ; for in high ipirits, fclf*conocit 
difplays itfelf with more than ordinary vi- 
gor. 

Having with wary fteps traced an intri*- 
cate road, not without danger of wander- 
ing ; what remains to complete our jour- 
ney, is to account for the final caufe of con- 
gruity and propriety, which make fo great 
a figure in the human conftitution. One fi- 
nal caufe, regarding congruity, is pretty 
obvious. The fenfe of congruity, as one 
of the principles of the fine arts, contributes 
in a remarkable degree to pur entertainment. 

Thi§ 
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This is the final caufe affigned above for 
our fcnfe of proportion *, and need not be 
enlarged upon here. Congruity indeed 
with refpedt to quantity, coincides with 
proportion. When the parts of a building 
arc nicely adjufted to each other, it may be 
faid indifferently, that it is agreeable by the 
congruity of its parts, or by the proportion 
of its parts. But propriety, which regards 
voluntary agents only, can never in any in- 
ftance be the fame with proportion. A very 
long nofc is difproportioned, but cannot be 
termed improper. In feme inftances, it is 
true, impropriety coincides with difpropor- 
tion in the fame fobjeft, but never in thcr 
fame refped:. I give for an example a very 
little man buckled to a long toledo. Con- 
fidering the man and the fword with re-* 
ipeft to fize, we perceive a difproportion* 
Confidering. the fword as the choice of the 
man, we perceive an impropriety. 

The fenfe of impropriety with refpedl to 
ix)t{lake§, blunders, and abfurdities, ishap-^ 
pily contrived for the gopd of mankinds 

, * Sec chap, 3. 
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{n the ipeftators it ie produdi^^'of mirtli 
and laughter, excellent recreation in an in^ 
lerval from bufinefs. The benefit is ftiU 
inore extenfive. It i$ not agreeable to bd 
the fubjeA of ridicule ; and to puni(k with 
Ridicule the man who is guilty of an abfui:«» 
dity, tends to put him more upon his guard 
in time coming. Thus even the moft ixk^. 
pocent blunder is not ccmimitted with Im^ 
punity]^ becaufe, were errors licenfed whem 
they do no hurt, inattention \icpuld grow 
into a habit, and be the occafion of much 
hurt. 

The final caufe of proprie^ as to mocal 
duties, is of all the moft illuilrious. To 
bave a juft notion of it, the two forts of 
moral duties muft be kept in view, viz. 
thofe that refped: others, and thofe that re^^ 
{pe&, ourfelves. Fidelity, gratitude, and 
the forbearing injury, are examples of tha 
firftfort; temperance, modefty, firmnefsof 
inind, are examples of the other. The for* 
Hier are made duties by means of the moral 
ienfe; the latter, by means of the fenfe of 
propriety. Here is a final caufe of the fenfe 
pf propriety, that muft roufe our attention. 

•■ ■ ' " It 
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It is undoubtedly the intefeft of ev^ matt, 
t»: regulate his behaviour fuitably to the dig* 
nky of Im nature^ and to the ftation allot* 
ted him by Providence. Such rational con* 
du<^ oontributes in every refped to happi«> 
nefe : it contributes to health and plenty : 
it gains the efteem of others : and, which 
is of all t^ greatefl tkfiing, it gains a juft* 
ly^foiinded ielf^efleem. But in a matter fo 
eiflential to our well*being, even felf-intereft 
is not relied on. The fenfe of propriety fu- 
peradds die powerful authority of duty to 
the motive of intereft* The God of nature^ 
in a}[ tMngs efibntial to our haf^inefs, hath 
ebferved one uniform method. To keep 
us fteady in our conduct, he hath fortified 
us with natural principles and feelings* 
The£e prevent many aberrations, which 
would daily happen were we totally furren** 
dered to fo fallible a guide as is human tcsl^ 
fiwi. The fenfe of projviety cannot juftly 
be confidered in another light, than as tho 
tisAm^l law that regul^es our condufi: veidi 
refped to our&lves ; as the ienfe of juftice 
IS the natural law that regulates our coqdud: 

with reipe£t to others, I call the fenie of 

propriety 
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propriety a law, bccaufe it really is fo, not 
lefs than the fenfe of juftice. If by. law be 
meant a rule of conduct that wc are con- 
fcious ought to be obeyed, this definirion, 
which I conceive to be ftriftly accurate, is 
applicable undoubtedly to both. The fenfc 
of propriety includes this confcioufnefs ; for 
to fay an adion is proper, is, in other words, 
to fay, that it ought to be performed ; and 
to fay it is improper, is, in other words, to 
fay, that it ought to be forborn. It is thi^ 
very confcioufnefs of ought and Jbould inclur 
ded in the moral fenfe, that makes jufHce a 
law to us. This confcioufnefs of dutv, when 
applied to propriety, is perhaps not fo vigo«»- 
rous or ftrong as when applied to juftice : 
but the difference is in degree only, not in 
kind : and we ought, without hesitation or 
reludance, to fubmit equally to the govern-* 
mentofboth. 

But I have more to urge upon this head« 
It xnuft, in the next place, be obferved, that 
to the fenfe of propriety as well as of juftice 
are annexed the fan<9:ions of rewards and 
puniftiments; which evidently prove the 
one to be a law as well as th^ other. The 

fatisfadtion 
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fatkfadion a t^an hkth iii doing his deity, 
joined widi the cfteem and good- will of o- 
ther6, is the reward that belongs to both e- 
qually. The. punishments alfo, though not 
the f^me, are nearly allied ; and differ in 
degree more than in quality. Difobediencc 
tatbelawof juftice, is puniflied with re- 
morfe j difobedience to the law of propriety, 
with ihame, which is remorfe in a lower de- 
gree. Every tranfgreflion of the law of ju- 
ftice raifes indignation in the beholder ; and 
fo doth every flagrant tranfgreflion of the 
law of propriety. Slighter improprieties re- 
ceive a milder punishment : they are always 
rebuked with fome degree of contempt, and 
frequently with derifion. In general, it is 
true, that the rewards and punifhments an- 
nexed to the fenfe of propriety are flighter 
in degree than thofe annexed to the fenfe of 
jufliice. And that this is wifely ordered, 
will appear from confidering, that to the 
well-being of fociety, duty to others is fl;ill 
more eflTential than duty to ourfelves ; for 
fociety could not fubfift: a moment, were in- 
dividuals not proteded from the headfl:rong 
and turbulent paflions of their neighbours. , 

Reflecting 
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Refleding axtWy and carefalty upon the 
iiit^ft under confideration, the conftitution 
of man, admirable In all its parts, appears 
here m a fine l^t. The final caufe now 
unfolded of the fcnfe of propriety, muft, to 
every difcerning eye, appear delightful j and 
yet hitherto wc have given but a partial 
view of it. The fenfe of prq»riety reaches 
^another illuftrious end; which is, toco-ope^ 
rate with the fenfe of juftice in inforcing 
the performance of focial, duties. In faft, 
the faniflions vilibly contrived to compel a 
man to be juft to himielf, are equally fcT' 
viceable to compel him to be juft toothers. 
This will be evident from a fingle reflediMi, 
That an adWon, by being unjuft, ceafes not 
to be improper. An action never appears 
more eminently improper, than when it is 
unjuil. It is obvioufly becoming and fuit* 
able to human nature, that each man do 
his duty to others ; and accordingly every 
tranfgreflion of duty with refpedt to others, 
is at the fame time a tranfgreflion of duty 
with refpe£t; to felf. This is an undifguifed 
truth without exa^eration ; and it opens a 
new and delightful view in the moral land- 
fcape. 
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fcapc. The profpcd: 4s greatly enriched, 
by the multiplication of agreeable objedts. 
It a{^ars now, that nothing is overlooked, 
nothing left undone, that can pofUbly con^ 
tribute to the enforcing fodal duty. For to 
all the fandions that belong to itfingly, are 
fuperadded the fanftions of felf-duty. A fa- 
miliar example fhall fufiice for illuftration. 
An a£t of ingratitude coniidered in itfelf, is 
to the author difagreeable as well as to eve«> 
ry fpedator : confidered by the author with 
relation to himfelf, it raifes felf*contempt ; 
confidered by him with relation to the 
world, it makes him a(hamed. Again, 
confidered by others, it raifes their con«> 
tempt and indignation againft the author. 
Thefe feelings are all of them^occaiioned by 
the impropriety of the adlion. When the 
a<5tion is confidered as unjufl, it occafions 
another fet of feelings. In the author it 
produces remorfe, and a dread of me- 
rited punifhment ; and in others, the bene* 
fador chiefly> indignation and hatred di* 
reded upon the ungrateful perfon. Thus 
ihame and remorfe united in the ungrateful 
Vol,. !!♦ D perfon^ 
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perfoDy and indignation united widi hatred • 
in the hearts of others, are the punifboients 

provided by nature for iojuftice. Stupid and : 

inienfible muft he be in extreme, who, ia ; 

a contrivance fo exquifite, perceives not the i 

band of the Sovereign Architect. |t 
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CHAP. XL 



Of Dignity and Mcanne&» 



TH£$£ terms are applied to man in 
point of character, fentiment^ and 
behaviour. We fay, for example, 
of one man, that he hath a natural dignity 
in his air and manner ; of another, that he 
toakes a mean figure. There is a dignity 
in every adion and fentiment of ibme per- 
fons : the aftions and fentiments of others 
are mean and vulgar. With re^edt to the 
fine arts, fome performances are faid to be 
manly and fuitable to the dignity of human 
nature : others are termed low^, mean, 
trivial. Such expreflions are common, 
though they have not always a preciie mean* 
ing. With refpeft to the art of criticifmy 
it muft be a real acquifition to afcertain^ 
what thefe terms truly import > which po£<^ 
fibly may enable us to rank every perform- 
ance in die fine arts according to its d^nity^ 

J) 3 Inquiring 
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Inquiring firft to what fubjedts the terms 
dignity and meannefs arp appropriated, we 
foon difcover, that they are not applicable 
to any thing inanimate. The moft magni- 
ficent palace ever built, may be lofty, may 
be grand, but it has no relation to dignity. 
The moft diminutive (hrub may be litde, 
but it is not mean. Thefe terms muft be* 
long to fenfitive beings, probably to man 
only J which will be evident when we ad- 
vance in the inquiry. 

Of all objcds, human adions produce in 
a fpeftator the greateft variety of feelings. 
They are in themfelves grand or little; 
with refpedt to the author, they are proper 
or improper : with refpedt to thofe afFefted 
by them, juft or unjuft. And I muft now 
add, that they are alfo diftinguifhed by 
dignity and meannefs. It may poflibly be 
thought, that with refpedl to human ac- 
tions, dignity coincides with grandeur, and 
meannefs with littlenefs. But the differ- 
ence will be evident upon reflecting, that 
we never attribute dignity to any adlion but 
what is virtuous, nor meannefs to any but 
what in fome degree is faulty. But an ac- 
tion 
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tion may be grand without being virtuous, 
or little without being faulty. Every ac- 
tion of dignity creates refpeft and efteem 
for the author ; and a mean adion draws 
upon him contempt. A man is always ad- 
mired for a grand adion, but frequently is 
neither loved nor efteemed for it : neither is 
a man always contemned for a low or little 
action. 

As it appears to me, dignity and mean- 
nefs are founded on a natural principle not 
hitherto mentioned. Man is endued with 
a fcnfe of the worth and excellence of his 
nature. He deems it to be more perfeft 
than that of the other beings around him ; 
and he feels that the perfedion of his na- 
ture confifts in virtue, particularly in virtue 
of the higheft rank. To exprefs this fenfe, 
the term dignity is appropriated. Further, 
to behave with dignity, and to refrain from 
all mean actions, is felt to be, not a virtue 
only, but a duty : it is a duty every man 
owes to himfelf. By ading in this manner, 
he attracts love and efteem. By ading 
meanly or below himfelf, he is difapproved 
and contemned. 

According 
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According to the (kfcription here given 
of dignity and meannefe, they will be found 
to be a fpecies of propriety and impropriety. 
Many anions may be proper or improper^ 
to which dignity or meannefs cannot be 
applied. To eat when one is hungry is 
proper, but there is no dignity in this ac- 
tion. Revenge fairly taken, if againft 
law, is improper, but it is not mean. But 
every adion of dignity is ^Ifo proper, and 
every mean action is alfo improper. 

This fcnfe of the dignity of humiaft na- 
ture, reaches even our plealures and amufc- 
ments. If they enlarge the mind by raifing 
grand or elevated emotions, or if they hu- 
manize the mind by excrcifing our fympa- 
thy, they are approved as fuited to bur na* 
ture : if they contraft the mind by fixing 
it on trivial objeds, they are contemned as 
low and mean. Hence in general, every 
occupation, whether of ufe or amufement, 
that correfponds to the dignity of man, ob- 
tains the epithet of manly ; and every occu- 
pation below his nature, obtains the epithet 
of childijh. 

To thofe who ftudy human nature, there 

13 
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is a point whidi has always appeared intri« 
cate. How comes it that generofity and 
pourage are more valued and beftow mprp 
dignity^ than good-nature, or even juftice^ 
though the Utter contributp more than the 
former, to private as well as to public hap- 
pinefe ? This queftion bluntly proppfed,, 
might puzzle a cunning philofoph^r ; buj( 
by means of the foregoing obferv^tions wiU 
eafily be fplved. Human virtues, like o-^ 
ther objeds, obtain a rank in our eftima-? 
tion, not from their utility, which is a fub-r 
jedt of reflexion, but from the dired im- 
predion they make on us. JuAice and 
good-nature are a fort of negative yirtueSj 
ibat make no ^gure unlefs when they are 
tranfgreiTed. Courage and gencrofity pro- 
ducing elevated emotions, enliven greatly 
the fenfe of a man's dignity, both in him- 
fclf and in others j and fqr that rcafon, cou- 
rage and gencrofity are in higher regard 
than the other virtues mentioned. We de- 
icribe them as grand and elevated, as of 
greater dignity, and more praife- worthy. 

This leads us to examine more dircftly 
f motions and paflions with refpedt to the 

prcfcnt 
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prefent fubjed. And it will not be diffi* 
cult to form a fcale of them, beginning at 
the meaneft, and afcending gradually to 
th'ofe of the highefl: rank and dignity. 
Pleafure felt as at the organ of fenfe, named 
corporeal pleafurey is perceived to be low; 
and when indulged to excefs, beyond what 
nature demands, is perceived alfo to be 
mean. Perfons therefore of any delicacy, 
diiTemble the pleafure they have in eating 
and drinking. The pleafurcs of the eye 
and ear, which have no organic feeling *, 
are free from any fenfe of meannefs ; and 
for that reafon are indulged without any 
ihame. They even arife to a certain degree 
of dignity, when their objefts are grand or 
elevated. The fame is the cafe of the fym- 
pathetic paffions. They raife the character 
confiderably, when their objects are of im- 
portance. A virtuous perlbn behaving with 
fortitude and dignity under the mofl: cruel 
misfortunes, makes a capital figure j and 
the fympathifing fpedator feels in himfelf 
the fame dignity. Sympathetic diftrefs at 

t Sec the IntrodufiiQiu 

the 



^e fymt um^ never is^ mean : on the conir 
trary, it is agre^eable to th« nature of a fociat 
beingt an4 has the genjer^l approbation* 
The rank that iove fqfkfScs in this icale^ 
4epepds in ^ great mei^fure on its obje<3:. 
It poilciljes a low p]^(& whw founded oil 
9;i:temal properties merely { and is mean 
when beftowed upon a peribn of a rank 
tnuch in^^ripr without any e]F:traordinary 
qualification. But when founded on the^ 
Qiore ^ voted internal properrties, itaffumw 
9 confiderable degree of digpity. Thff 
lame is the cafe of friend^ip. Wh^B gra-* 
titude i$ warm, it animates the mindf b^t 
it fijarcc rifcs to dignity. Joy b^ftow« dig^ 
Qity wJbieA it proceeds ffqm an elevated 
cauib* 

60 f^r as I can gather frgn^ indufUoDj 
d^nity is not a property of ^ny difagr^<it 
hie pa^pn. Qne is £iigb( soother fisver^^i 
on^ d^e^ ^ mind ^9$her rou&s an4 
apimatfsSt; bvt there is qo elevation^ faf 
kfs dignity^ in any of then^. Revenge, ia 
particulars thpMgh it inflame and fwell th« 
mipd, is oQt accompanied with dignity, no( 
even with eleviition. It is not however fej; 
. . VoL.IL E as 
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as mean or groveling, iinlefs when it takes 
indireiS: nieafures fOT its gratification. Shame 
and remorfe, though they fink the fpirits, 
are not mean. Pride, a difagreeable paf- 
fion, befliows no dignity in the eye of a 
ipeftator. Vanity always appears mean ; 
And extremely fo where founded, as com- 
monly happens, on trivial qualifications. 
I proceed to the pleafures of tiie uhder- 
.^nding, which poffeis a high rank in point 
of dignity. Of this every one will be fen- 
iible, when he Confiders theimportant truths 
riiat have been laid open by fcience ; fuch 
as general theorems, and the general laws 
that govern the material and moral worlds. 
The pleafures of the underflanding are fuit- 
cd to man as a rational and contemplative 
being ; and they tend not a little to ennoble 
his nature. Even to the Deity he ilretches 
his contemplations, which, in the difcovery 
of infinite power wifdom and benevolence, 
a0brd delight of the moA exalted kind. 
Hence it appears, that the fine arts ftudied 
as a rational fcience, afford entertainment 
of great dignity 3 fuperior fiu* to what they 
afford as a fut^ftof talle merely. 

But 
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But contemplation» though in itfelf va- 
luabie, is chiefly refpe£ted as fubfervient to 
a£Hon -, fw man is intended to be nK)re an 
adive than a contemplative being. He 
accordingly (hows more dignity in adiion 
than in contemplation. Generofity, mag«- 
nanimity, heroifm, raife his character to the 
higheft pitch. Thefe beft exprefs the 
dignity of his nature, and advance him 
nearer to divinity than any other of his at^ 
tributes. 

By every produftion that (hows art and 
contrivance, our curiofity is excited upon 
two points 5 firft how it was made, and 
next to what end. Of the two, the latter 
is the more^ important inquiry, becaufe the 
means are ever fubordinate to the end; 
and in fadt our curiofity is always more in- 
flamed by the final than by the efficient 
cauie* This preference is no where more 
vifible, than in contemplating the works 
of nature. If in the efficient caufe, wit 
dom and power be difplayed, wifdom is not 
lefs confpicuous in the final caufe ; and from 
it only can we infer benevolence, which of 
all the divine attributes is to man the moift 

1^ z important. 
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imp6rtaftt. Having etideavouf ed to a(fign 
the effident csore of digftity and meannei^ 
and to unfold the pt*indpte oA which cbcy 
are founded^ We proceed to e)cplain the &i^ 
caufe of the dignity of mcanftefe bcftowed 
upon the feveral particulat-s ftboVe irtenti6*H 
*d, beginning With cOrpofeal ple^furtft, 
T*hefei fo far &s ufeful, are like juftice 
fenced with fufficient fanftions to prevent 
•their bdng neglefted. Hunger and thirft 
are painful fenfations ; and we are irfdte4 
to animal love by a vigorous |)ropehfity, 
Wdf e they dignified over and above with 4 
"iplace in a high clafsy they would infeUiWy 
overturn th6 balance of the fflind, b^ biit-^ 
'Weighing the focial afffe<9:ions. This is a 
^ati'sfadirory final cauffe for rfifufing to corpo* 
real pleafures any degree of dignity. And 
the final caufe is ndt lefs cfvideht of their 
'ifieanfiefs, Whfen they are indulgeci to ex*- 
tefs. ' The tnot'e reHned plcafures of exter-» 
nal fenfc, cdttveyed by the eye aAd the cat 
-fforii natural objtds and from thrf fine arts, 
defcrve a high place in our efteem, becaofe 
jof. their fingohar and exrenfive erf ility. Ift 
iwa/o cafes they arifc to a confid^rable <ilg«p 

nity, 
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tiitjr^ The very lo^eil pleafures of the 
kind, are never eflcemed mean or grovel- 
ing. The pleafure arifing from wit, hu- 
mouF» ridicule, or from what is fimply lu- 
^crous, is ufeful^ by relaxing the mind 
after the £itigae of more manly occupation* 
£ut the mind, when it furrenders itfelf to 
pleafure of this kind, lofes its vigor^ and 
^nks gradually into floth. The place this 
•pleafure occupies in point of digni^, is ad- 
jured to thefe views. To make it ufeful 
as a relaxation, it is not branded with 
-meanneis. To prevent its ufurpatbn, it 
•is removed from this place but a fingie de- 
|tree. No man values himfelf upon this 
pleafore, even during the gratification ; and 
if more time have been given to it than is 
requifite for relaxation, a man looks back 
with fome degree of fhame. 

In point of dignity, the focial pafiions rife 
^bove the felfi(h, and much above the plea« 
Xures of the eye and ear. Man is by his na- 
ture a focial being ; and to qualify him for 
ibcie^, it is wifely contrived, that he fhould 
value buxvfelf more for being focial than 
ieififli, 

The 
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^ The excellency of man is chiefly difcern- 
ible in the great improvements he is fufcep- 
tible of in fociety. Thefe, by perfeverance, 
may be carried on progreffively to higher 
and higher degrees of perfedion, above 
^ny afiignable limits ; and, even abflradting 
from revelation, there is great probability, 
that the prc^refs begun in this life will be 
completed in fome future ftate. Now, as 
all valuable improvements proceed from the 
exercife of our rational faculties, the author 
of our nature, in order to excite us to a due 
ufe of thefe faculties, hath ailigoed a high 
rank to the pleafures of the underftanding. 
Their utility, with refped: to this life as 
well as a future, intitles them to this rank. 
But as a&ion is the end of all our im- 
provements, virtuous adtions juftly poiTefs 
the higheft of all the ranks. Thefe, I find, 
are by nature diftributed into different claff- 
cs, and the firft in point of dignity affigned 
to adions which appear not the firft in point 
of ufe. Generofity, for example, in the 
fenfe of mankind, is more refpcded than 
.juftice, though the latter is undoubtedly 
more eflential to fociety. And magnanimi^ 

ty, 
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ty, hcroifm, undaunted courage, rife ftill 
hi^er in our efteem. ,One would readily 
think, that the moral virtues (hould be e- 
fteemed according to their importance. 
Nature has here deviated frcnn her ordinary 
path, and great wifdom is ihown in^the de- 
viation* The efficient caufe is ex{dained 
above ^ and the final caufe . is explained in 
the Eilays of morality and natural reli- 
gion*. 



* Part I. ci&j 2. dnp. 4. 
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CHAT. XII. 

RIDICULE. 

^TTVIis fubjcd has puzzled and vexed 
■ all the critics. Ariftole gives a de*« 
iinition of ridicule, obfcure and 
imperfeft*. Cicero handles it at great 
length -f } but without giving any fatisfac- 
tion. He wanders in the dark, and miiles 
the diflin£tion betwixt rifible and ridicu* 
lous. Quintilian is feniible of this diftinc- 
tion :|; ; but has not attempted to explain it. 
Luckily this fubjed: lies no longer in ob- 
fcurity. A rifible objeft produceth an enoio- 
tion of laughter merely ||. A ridiculous ob- 
ject is improper as well as rifible j and pro- 
duceth a mixt emotion, which is vented by 
a laugh of derifion or fcorn **• 

♦ Poet. cap. 5. f L. 2. Dc oratore. 

X Ideoque aoceps ejus rei ratio eft, qaod a derifu non pro* 
cul abed rifus. Ui» 6. caf. 3. $ I. 
II Sec chap. 7. •• Sec chap. 10. 

Having 
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Having therefore happily unravelled the 
abftrufc and knotty part, I proceed to what 
may be thought further neceflary upon this 
fubjedl. 

Burlefque is one great engine of ridicule. 
But it is not confined to that fubjeft ; for it' 
is clearly diftinguifhable into burlefque that 
excites laughter merely, and burlefque 
that provokes derifion or ridicule. A grave 
fubjedt in whifch there is no impropriety, 
may be brought down by a certain colouring 
foas to be rifible. This is the cafe of Vir^ 
gil Travejiie *. And it is the cafe of the 
Secchta Rapita •[•. The authors laugh firft 
at every turn, in order to make their readers 
laugh. The Lutrin is a burlefque poem of 
the other fort. The author Boileau, lays * 
hold of a low and trifling incident to ex- 
pofe the luxury, indolence, and contentious 
fpirit of a fet of monks. He turns the fub- 
je<9: into ridicule by drefling it in the heroic 
ftyle, and afFcfting to confider it as of the 
utmoft dignity and importance ; and though 
ridicule is the poet's aim, he himfelf carries 

* Scarron. f Taflbni. 

Vol. II. F all 
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^1| along a grave face, and never qnce \>q^ 
wrays a fpile. The oppoiStion betwixt thq 
fubjedt and the manner of handling it, is 
what produces the ridicule. In a compofi-r 
lion of this kind, no image profefledly ludi- 
crous ought to have quarter j bec^tife fuch 
images deftroy the contrafl. 

Though the burlefque that aims ^t yidi-. 
cuje, produces its effedt by elevating the 
ftylp fv above th^ fvibje<3:, yet it has limita 
beyond which the elevation ought not tob? 
carried. The poet, ^oqfultijig thq injagj- 
iia,tion of his readers, ought to cpnfine him-? 
feU to fuch images as are lively, ^nd readily 
apprehended, A ftrajned elevation, foaring 
abpve an grdiqary reacji of fancy, make^ not 
a pleafaqt impreffion. The mind fatigue4 
with being always upon the j(lretch,^ is foon 
dilgufted; ^nd if it perfeveres, become? 
th9^ghtlefs and indifferent. Further, a fie-, 
tion giv?s no pleafure, unlefs where painte4 
in fo lively cplours as to produce fome per-^ 
ception of reality j vvhich never ^an be done 
pfFedually where the images are forme4 
with labour or difficulty. For thefe reafons, 
I ^apnot ayoid conden^ning the Batracktmuo^ 
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machia faid to be the compofition 6f Hbtner* 
Jt is beyond the power of imagination, to 
form ia clear and lively image oi frogs iand 
mice ading with the dignity of the higheft 
of our fpecies : nor can we form a concep- 
tion of the reality of fuch an adion, in any 
liianher to diAihft as to inter eft our affediona 
even iti thie flighteft degree. 

iThe Rape of the Lock is of i chdra&ei? 
fclearly diftingtiiihable from thofe now men- 
tioned. It is not properly a burlefque per-» 
fotoahce, but whdt mdyrathfer bfe termed 
dn heroi'Comiiat poeth. It trfeats a gay and 
familiar fubje<ft; With pleafantiy and with 4 
hidderate degree of dighity. The iiithof^ 
J)uts nbt on d maflc like Boileati, ttor pro- 
feifes to make uS laUgh like Taffoni. The 
Rape of the Lotk is i genteel ahd gay ipeclei 
6f writing, lef^ ftriained thah the bther^ 
hientioned; and is pleafant 6t Itldicrou^ 
Without having ridicule for itS chief aim j 
giving Way hbweVer to ridicule where it ari-i 
fes naturally frotn a particular charadtef,' 
luch as that of Sir Plume* Addifon's Spec-^ 
faior upon the exfercife of the fail * is ex-> 

JF* a tremciy 
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tremely gay and ludicrous, refembling in 
its fubjedl the Rape of the Lock. 

Humour belongs to the prefent chaptefy 
becaufe it is undoubtedly connc;dcd with ridi- 
cule. Congreve defines humour to be "afin- 
<' gular and unavoidable manner of doing or 
faying any thing, peculiar and natural to 
one man only, by which his fpeech and ac- 
tions are diflinguiOied from thofe of other 
" men." Were this definition juft, a ma- 
jeflic and commanding air, which is a fin^ 
gular property, is humour j as alfo that na- 
tqral flow of eloquence and corred: elocu- 
tion which is a rare talent. Nothing juft 
or proper is denominated humour 5 nor any 
iingularity of character, words, or actions, 
that is valued or refpedted. When we at- 
tend to the charadter of an humorift, we 
find that the peculiarity of thi§ character 
leffens the man in our efteem : we find that 
this charadler arifes from circumftances both 
rifible and improper, and therefore in fome 
meafure ridiculous. 

Humour in writing is very different from 
humour in character. When an author in- 
fifts upon ludicrous fubjedts with a profeiT- 

ed 
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cd purpofe to make his readers laugh, he 
may be ftyled a ludicrous 'writer \ but is 
icarce intitled to be flyled a writer of hu-- 
tmur. This quality belongs to an author, 
who, affeSing to be grave and ferious^ 
paints his objefts in fuch colours as to pro- 
voke mirth and laughter. A writer that is 
jreally an humorift in charafter^ does this 
without deiign. If not, he ^uft afied the 
charader in order to fucceed. Swift and 
Fontaine were humorifts in charader, and 
their writings are full of humour. Addifon 
was not an humorifl: in charadter ; and yet 
in his proie writings a moft delicate and re- 
fined humour prevails. Arbuthnot exceeds 
them all in drollery and humorous painting $ 
which {hows a great genius, bccaufe, if I 
am not mifinformed, he had nothing of this 
peculiarity in his character. 

There remains to fhow, by examples^ 
the manner of treating fubjeds fo as to give 
them a ridkrulous appearance* 

II ne dit jamais, je vous donde, xnais, je vous 
pcete le bon jour. 

Molieri^ 

Orkms. 
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Orleans. I know him to be vallaht. 

CtmJiabU. 1 was told that by one that kbows him 
better than you. 

Orleans. What's ht ? 

Conftable. Marry, he told me £o himfelf ; and 
he laid, he car'd not who knew it. 

Henry y. Skakefpeati 

He never bfoke any man's head but his own, and 
that was again^a poft when he was drunk. 

Ibid, 

Millament. Sententious Mirabeil ! pf 'ythee doii'l 
look with that violent and inflexible wife faco, 
like Solomon at the dividing of the child in an old 
tapeflry hanging, 

IFcTf of the werid^ 

A true critic in the perufat of a book, is like a dog 
tx a feaft, whofe thoughts and flomach are wholly 
fet upon what the guefts fling away, and confd- 
quently is apt to fnarl moft When there are the few** 
eft bones. 

Taleofatui^ 

In the following inftances the ridicule ia 
made to appear from the behaviour of th^ 
perfons introduced^ 

MafiarilUi 
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MafcarilU. Te fouvient-il, vicomte, de cette 
d^mi-Iune, que nous emportames fur les eimemis 
^U fiege d' Arras ? 

Jodelet. Que veu?? tu dire avec ts^ demi-lune? 
p' e^oit biep une lune toufe enderc. 

MoUere les preciefifes Jiidicuks^ fi, 1 1, 

SUnder. I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mr$ 
Anne Page ; and flie's a great lubberly boy. 
Page. Vppn my life then you took the wrong. 
Slender. What need you tell me that? I thinic 
(6, when I took a boy for a girl: if I had been 
inarryM tp him, for all he was in woman's apparel, 
I wQuld oot have had him* 

]^erry Tf^ives pf ff^ndfir^ 

Valentine. Your bleffing, Slr^ 

Sir Sampfon. You've had it already. Sir: I 
think I fent it you to day in a bill for four thou? 
farid pound; a great deal of moijey, Brother For^? 
iight, 

Forejight. Ay indeed. Sir Sampfon, a great deal 
of money for a young man ; I wonder what can 
he do with it, . 

\ Loi>e for Love^ ail 2. fc. 7, 

Mtllamant. I naufeate walkmg; 'tis a country- 
divcrfion -; I lothe the country, and every thing 
fjl^t relates tp it, 
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Sirmifttl. Indeed! hah! look ye, look ye, 

yeu do? nay, 'di like you may here are 

ehiNce of paftimes here in town, as plays and tho 
like ; that muft be confefs'd indeed. 

Millamant. Ah I'etourdie ! I hate the town too. 

Sir fVilful. Dear heart, that's much— ^ hah! 
that you fliould hate 'em both ! hah ! 'tis like you 
may ; there are fbme can't reliHi the town, and o- 

thtrs can't away with the country 'tis like 

you may be one of thofe, Coufine, 

Way of the world, a£i 4. /c. 4. 

Lord Froth. I afliire you. Sir I'aiil, I laugh at 

no body's jefl but my own, or a lady's : I aflure 

you. Sir Paul. 

Brijk. How ? how, my Hiord ? what, affront 

my wit! Let me periih, do I never lay any thing 

wt»thy to be lau^'d at ? 

Lord Froth. O foy, don't mifapprehend me, I 

don't dy lb, for I often fmile at your conceptions. 

But there is nothing more unbecoming a man of 

quality, dian to laugh; 'tis fuch a vulgar expreA 
1 of the paQioD ! every body can laugh. Then 
ecially to laugh at the jeft of an inferior perlcni 
when any body elfe of the fame quality doc« 
: laugh with one ; rit^culous ! To be pleas'd 
h what pleafes the crowd I Now, when I laugh 
Iways laugh alone. 

jDeuile Dealer, aU i. fc.^* 

Sq 
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So fharp-fighted is pride in blemi^es, 
and £) willing to be gratified, that it will 
take up with the very flighted improprie- 
ties ; fuch as a blunder by a foreigner in 
fpeaking our language, efpecially if the 

blunder can bear a fenfe that reflects upoa 
the fpeaker : 

Quickly. The young man is an honefl man. 

Caius. What ihall de honefl man do in my clo- 

fet ? dere is no honed man dat ihall come in my 

clofet. 

Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Love-fpeeches are finely ridiculed in the 
following pafTage. 

Quoth he. My faith as adamantine, 
As ehains of deftiny, I'll maintam ; 
True as Apollo ever fpokc. 
Or oracle from heart of oak ; 
And if you'll give my flame but vent, 
Nov7 in clofe hugger-mugger pent. 
And fbine upon me but benignly, 
With that one, and that other pigfneye. 
The fun and day ihall fooner part. 
Than love, or you, ihake off my heart ; 
The fun that ihall no more difpcnfc 
I£s own, but your bright influence : 

Yot. n. <i rii 
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|41 carve your name on barks of treesj^ 
With true love knots, and flourifhes : 
That ihall infufe eternal Ipring, 
And everlafting flourifliing : 
Prink ev'ry letter on't in ftum. 
And make it briik champajgn become, 
Where-e'er you tread, your foot fiiall f^c 
The primrofe and the violet ; 
All fpiges, perfumes, and fweet powdjers. 
Shall borrow, from your breath their pdours ^ 
Nature her charter fhall renew , . 

And take all lives of things from you ; 
The world depend upon your eye. 
And when you frown upon it, die* 
Only our loves fliall ftiU furvive. 
New worlds and natures to outlive ; 
And, like to herald's moons, remain 
AH crefcents, without change or wane* / > 

Hudikras, part %. c^hta %, 

• 

Irony turns things into ridicule in a pe-t 
culiar maqnet; . It qonfifta in laughing at ^^ 
man under difguifc, hy appearing to pcaifia 
or fpeak well of him. Swift affords us ma-? 
ny illuftrious examples of this fpecies of ri-- 
^icule. Take the following example, 
\' By thefe methods, in a few weeks, 
W there ftarts up many a writer, capable 

<*^ of managing the profoundeft and moft 

i! wnivetf^l 
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** univerfal fubjeds* For what though hii 
*' head be empty, provided his common- 
place book be full ? And if you will batd 
him but the circumftances of method^ 
and ftyle> and grammar^ and invention ; 
allow him but the common privileges of 
tranfcribing from others, and digreffing 
** from himfelf, as often as he fhall fee oci- 
cafion ; he will defire no more ingre^i 
dients towards fitting up a treatife that 
(hall make a very coniely figure on a 
^^ bookfeller's fhelf, there to be preferved 
neat and clean, for a long eternity, ad- 
brtted \Vith the herialdry bf its titld, fairl}^ 
** infcribed oh a label ; never to be thumbed 
*^ or greafed by ftudents, nor bound to e- 
*^ verlafting chains bf darknefs in a libra- 
" ry; but when the fullnefs of time is 
, " come, fhall happily undergo the trial of 
^' purgatory, in order to afcend the fky *." 
*rhe following pafTage from Arbuthnot is 
hot lefs ironical. " If the Reverend clergy 
fhowe^ more concern than others, I 
charitably impute it to their great charg€i 
*^ of fouls ; and what confirmed me! in thi$ 

* Tale of a Tub; feci. 7. 

G a *' opinion 
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opiniori was, that the degrees of appre-* 
benfion and terror could be di{lingui(hed 
*' to be greater or lefs, according to their 
" ranks and degrees in the church *." 

A parody muft be diflingui(hed from 
every fpecies of ridicule. It enlivens a gay 
fubjedt by imitating fome important inci- 
dent that is ferious. It is ludicrous^ and 
may be rifible. But ridicule is not a ne-» 
ceiTary ingredient. Take the following ex- 
amples, the firft of which refers to an tx^ 
preffion of Mofcs. 

The fldiful nymph reviews her force with care : 
Let ipades be tramps ! ihe f^d, and trumps they 
were. 

Rape cftbe Lock^ canto iiL 45. 

The next is an imitation of Achilles's 
oath in Homer. 

But by this lock, this facred lock, I fwear, 
(Which never more fliall join its parted hair, 

* A true and faithful narrative of what paflibd io Landoit 
during die general confiemation of all ranks and degrees of 
mankind* 

Which 



Which never mcM-e ks hmiours ihall renew, 
Clip'd from the lovely head where late it grew). 
That awhile my noftrils draw the vital air. 
This hand^ which won it, Ihall for ever wear. 
He fjpoke, and ipeaking, in proud triumph Ipread 
The long-contended honours of her head^ 

Ibid, canto iv. 133. 

The foUoMring' imitates the hiftory cf A- 
gamemnon's fccptrc in Homer. 

Now meet thy fate, mcensM Belinda cry'd. 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide^ 
(The fame, his ancient perfbnage to deck. 
Her great-great-grandfire wore about his neck, « 
Ip three feal* rings; which dfter, melted dowxif 
Form'd a vaft buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whiftle next it grew. 
The bells ihe jingled, and the whifUe blew j 
Then in a bodkin gracM her mother's hairs, 
"Which long (he wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

IHd. canto v* Sp 

Ridicule^ as obferved abcrve^ is no necef-* 
fary ingredient in a parody. But I did not 
intend to Cxy^ that there is any oppofition 
betwixt them. A parody,^ no doubt, may 
be fuccefsfuUy employed to promote ridi* 

culej 
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cule; witnefs the following example, irl 
which the goddefs of Dullnefs is addrefied 
upon the fubjedt of modern education. 

Thou gav'ft that ripenefsi which fb foon began. 
And ceasM fb fbon, he ne'er was boy nor man ; 
Through fchool and college, thy kind cloud o'eN 

caft. 
Safe and unfeen the young -Eneas paft * j 
Thence burftiog glorious, all at once let down, 
Stunn'd with his giddy larum half the town. 

Dunciadi t.iv. 2S'fi 

The interpofition of the gods in the man- 
lier of Homer and Virgil, ought to bd 
confined to ludicrous fubjeSs, which arcf 
much enlivened by fuch iriterpofition han- 
dled in the form of a parody ; witnefs the 
cave, of Spleen, Rape of the Lock^ canto j^.*^ 
the goddefs of Difcord ; Lutrin^ canto i . j 
and the goddefs of Indolence, canto 2. 

Thofe who have a talent for ridicule^ 
which is feldom united with a tafte for de- 
licate and refined beauties, are quick-fight-^ 
cd in improprieties j and thefe they eagerly 

* ^11. hi* At Venus ohfcuro, &c.' 

lay 
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lay hold of, in order to gratify their favdu-r 
rite propenfity. The perfons galled have 
no other refuge but to maintain, that ridi-r 
cule ought not to be applied to grave fub- 
jeds. It is yielded, on the other hand, 
that fubjeds really grave and important, are 
by no. means fit for ridicule: but then it 
is urged, that ridicule is the only proper 
teft for difcovering v^hether a fubjed: bq 
really grave, or be made fo artificially by 
cuftqm and fa{hion. This difpute has pro-f 
duced a celebrated queftion. Whether ridi-? 
pule be or be not a teft of truth ? I giv^ 
this queftion a place here, becauie it tendf 
to illuftrate the nature of ridicule. 

The queftion ftated in accurate terma is, 
Whether the fenfe of ridicule be the proper 
teft for diftinguifhing ridiculous objeds fronj 
thofe that are not fo ? To anfwer this que- 
ilion with precifion, I muft premife, that 
ridicule is not a fubjed: of reafoning, but of 
|enfe or tafte *. This being taken for grant-r 
pd, I proceed thus. Noperfon doubts that 

pvir fenfe of beauty is the true teft of wha^ 

f Sec chap, iQ, compared with chap. '^ 

k 
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h beautiful, and our fenie of grandeur, of 
what is great or fublime. Is it more doubt«> 
ful whether our fenfe of ridicule be the truo 
teft of what is ridiculous i It is not onlf 
the true teft, but indeed the only teft. For 
^is is a fubjedt that comes not, more thaa 
beauty or grandeur, under the province of 
reafon. If any fubjedt, by the influence of 
fafhion or cuftom, have acquired a degree 
of veneration or eftcem to which naturally 
it is not intitled, what are the proper means 
for wiping off the artificial colouring, and 
difplaying the fubjeft in its true light? 
Reafoning, as obferved, cannot be applied* 
And therefore the only means is to judge by 
tafte. The teft of ridicule which ieparates it 
From its artificial connexions, expofes it 
naked with all its native improprieties. 

But it is urged, that the graveft and moA 
ferious matters may be fet in a ridiculous 
light. Hardly fo ; for where an objeft ii 
hcither rifible nor improper, it lies not opea 
in any quarter to an attack from ridicule. 
But fuppofing the fadt, I forefee not any 
harmful confequence. By the fame fort of 
reafoning, a talent for wit ought to be con- 
demned^ bccaufe it may be employed to 

burlefque 



burleique a great or lofty fubjefit. Such ir-* 
regular ufe made of a talent for wit or ridi-* 
Gule, cannot long Impofe upon tnankind^ 
It cannot ftand the teft of eorred: and deli^ 
cate taile ; and troth will at laft prevail evetl 
Ivith the vulgar. To condemn a talent fot 
ridicule becaiife it may be perverted to 
Wrcmg purpdfei, is not a little ridiciH 
lous. Could one forbear to fmile, if a 
talent for reafi}ning were condemned be-^ 
caufe it alfi> may be perverted ? And yet 
the condufion in the latter cafe» would 
be not lefs juil than in the former ; per-i 
haps more juft, for no tdent is ib often 
l^rverted as that of reafon. 
" We hsd beft leave Nature to her oWri o^ 
Iterations. The moft valuable talents may 
be abufed^ and fo may that of ridicule^ Let 
us bring it under proper culture if we can, 
Ivithout endeavouring to pull it up by thtf 
tpotir Were we deftitute of this teft of truths 
i know not what might be the confequen-* 
ces : I fee not what rule would be left us to 
^event fj^endid trifles pafling for matters of* 
importance, fhow and form for fubftance^ 
and fuperftition or enthufiafm for pure reli-^ 
gioa« 
VoL.IL tt CHAP* 
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WIT is a quality of certain thoughts 
and expreffions. The term Is 
nevec applied to an adion or a 
pailion, and as little to an external objedl;. 

However difficult it may be in every p«r-i 
ticular inftancc to diftinguilh a witty thought 
or eKpreflion from one that is not fo, yet in 
general it may be laid down, that the tern) 
wit is appropriated to fuch thoughts and ex- 
proHions as are ludicrous, and alfo occafion 
fome degree of furprifc by their iingularity. 
Wit alfo in a figurative fenfe expreHes that 
talent which fome men have of inventing 
ludtcrcHis thoughts or expredions. We fay 
commonly, a witty man, or a man of'^t. 

Wit in its proper fenfe, as fuggefted a- 
bove, is diftinguifliable into two kinds; wit 
jn the thought, and wit in the words or exn 
nrcflion. Again, wit in the thqught is of 
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two kinds ; ludicrous images, and ludicfoiis 
combinations of things that have little or no 
natural relation; 

Ludicrous itiiages that occafioil fbrprife hf 
their fingularity, as having little or no fdun- 
dation in nature, are fabricated by the ima- 
gination. And the imagination is well qusU 
lified for the office ; being of all our hc\jA^ 
ties the moA: adlive, and the leaft under re- 
ftraint. Take the following example* 

Sbylock. You knew (none fo Well, none io well 
to you) of my daughter's flight. 

Salino. That's certain; I, for my part, kne\^ 
the tailor that made the wings Ihe Hew withal. 

Merchant of VenicCy aS ^. fc. u 

The image here is lindotlbtedly witf y. It is 
ludicrous : and it muft occafion furprife ; fdr 
having ri6 naturil fbundatioh, it is iltoge* 
• ther uiiexpeGtedi 

The other brancii of wit in the thought, 
is that only which is taken notice of by Ad- 
difoil, following LoCke, v^rho defines it " to 
•" lie in the aflemblage of ideas 5 and put?- 
*• ting thofe together with quicknefs and 
** variety, wherein can be found any refem- 

Ha *' blancC 
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For there li not >thpGR3gh all natureji another ft 
callous aiid infenfible a memba' as tbe world'^ 
pofteriors, whether you apply to it the toe or tb€ 
birch. 

Preface to a fale of a tuii 

The war hath introduced abundance of polyfyl- 
lables, which will never be able to live manymor« 
campaigns. Speculations, operations, prelimina* 
ries, ambafl[%dors, palifadoes, communication, clr- 
^ cumvallation, battalions, as numerous as thciy are, 
if they attack us too frequently in our coflfeehoufes, 
we Ihall certainly put them to flight, and cut otf* 
the rear. 

« 

Taller, M^ 230^ 

Speaking of l)ifcord, " She never went abroad, 
•' but Ihe brought home fuch a bundle of moii- 
" ftrous lies, as would have amazed any mor- 
^' tal, but fuch as knew her j of a whale that had 
fwallowed a fleet of fliips ; of the lions being let 
out of the tower to deftroy the Proteftant reli- 
** ^on ; of the Pope's being leen in a brandy-lhop 
•* at Wapping,'* fc?f. 

Hfjiory of John Bull, pari i. cb. 16. 

The other branch of wit in the thought ^ 
vtz. ludicrous combinations and oppofitions^ 
may be traced through various ramifica-* 

tionsv 
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tions. Am), firft, fanciful caufos ailigned 
that hare no natural relation to the efie^fts 
produced. 

* Lancafler. Fare you well, Falftf^j I, in my 

condition, 
Shall better (peak of ydu than you defervc. \^xit. 
Falftaff. 1 would you had but the wit ; 'twere 
better than your dukedom. Good faith, this fame' 
young Ibber-blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a 
man cannot make him laugh ; but that^s no marvel, 
he drinks no wine. There's never any of thefe 
demure boys come to any proof ; for thin drink 
doth fb over-cool their blood, and making many 
fiih-meals, that they fall into a kind of male green- 
ficknefs; and then, when they marry, they gef 
wenches. They are generally fools and cowards; 
which fome of us fhould be too* but for. inflamma- 
tion. A good iherris-fack hath a twofold operation 
in it ; it afcends. me into the brain ; dries me there 
all the foolifli, dull, and crudy vapours which en^ 
viron it; makes -it apprehenfive, quick, forgetive, 
full of nimble, fiery, and deleftable fliapes ; which 
delivered o'er to the voice, the tongue, which is 
;he birth, becomes excellent wit The fecond pro- 
perty of your excellent Iherris, is, the warming 
pf the blood ; which before cold and fettled, left 
^li|p liver Nvhite and pale ; which is the badge of pu- 
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^animity dnd cowardice : but the Iktrtis Wvtail 
tr, and makes it ccnirfe from the iowardii^ to thtt 
parts extreme; it ilbminateth the face, which, H 
a beacon, gives warning to all the reft of this little 
kingdom, man, to arm ; and then the Vital coni- 
moFters and inland petty fpirits mufter me all to 
Aeif captab> the heart ; who, great, and puff*'d 
up with this retinue, doth any deed of courage i 
and this valour comes of iherris. So that ikill in 
the weapon is nothing without fack, for that fetsit 
a-work ; and learning a mere hoard of gold kepC 
by a devil, till fack commences it, and fets it in 
0& and uie. : Hereof comes it, that Prince 
Harry is valiant ; for the cold blood he did natu- 
rally inbmt of bis father, he hath, like lean, fterilj 
and bare land, manured, hufbanded^ and till'd» 
with excellent endeavour of drinking good and 
good ftore of fertil iherris, that he is become very 
hot and valiant. If I had a thoufand fonfl^ 
the firft human principle I would teach thcnii 
&ould be to forfwear thin potations, and to addiffe 

themselves to fack. 

Second part cf Henry IV. aH. 4* /r. 74 

The trenchant blade, toledo trufty^ 
For want of fighting was grown rufty# 
And ate into itfelf, for lack 
Of fome body to hew at>d hack, 

OThi 
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The pedcefal kAkmit where it fyrdt, 
Tbe fi^fcor of ke^ edge had fek: 
For ^ tii6 lower dUd two handful. 
It had devoured, 'twas fo manful ^ 
And fb much icorn'd to lurk in cafe^ 
As if it <ku^- HM ihew its face. 

Hudibras^ canto u 

SpeaJfiing^ df phyikknsi 

Le bon dd tette prafefCon eft, qu'il y a parmi ler 
morts une hohnetete, une difcredon la plus 
grande du monde ; jamais on n'en voit ie plaindre 
du medicin qui I'a tue. 

Le medicin malgre lui. 

Admir^'z leS' bomez, idmlrti Ifes tendfelTei, 
tf€ te^ vieux eiclaves dii' foft!. 
lis ne fdnr jdniais las d^aqudrif- des riclielles, 
J^ouf ceux <Jui fduhakeht Idur mort. 

Bilindd. Eard, heha^lb pcfter'd me wiehflkme* 
and fluff— ^ I think I fhan'c cridure dfe fight of ai* 
fire tlmt^relveniomfa. 

OMBtitBeli^, 0^2. p. 8. 

To account for cfFefts by fuch fantaftical 

caiifes, being highly luditfrous', is quite im- 

Vol. II. I proper 
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proper in any fcrious compofition. There- 
fore the following paffagc from Cowley, in 
his poem on the death of Sir Henry Wooton, 
is in a bad tafle. 

He did the utraoft bounds of Knowledge find. 
He found them not (6 large as was his mind. 
But, like the brave Pellaean youth, did moan, 
Becaufe that Art had no more worlds than one. 
And when he faw that he through all had pad, 
He dy'd, left he Ihould idle grow at laft. 

Fanciful reafoning, 

' Falftaff. ImbowellM ! if thou imbowel me 

to day, XUl give ypu leave tp powder me, and cat 
me to-morrow ! 'Sblood, ^was time to countcrfeitji 
or that bpt termagant Scot had p^^id mq fcot and 
lot too. Counterfeit ? \ li^, X am no counterfeit ; 
to die, is to be a counterfeit ; for he is but the 
Qounterfei( of a man, who hath not the life of a 
ipan : but to counterfeit dying, when ^ man there- 
by liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but t|ie tr\ie apd 
perfipa image qf life, indped. 

Ftrft Part Henry IV. aSi i, fc. lo, 

C/wv, Attd the more pity that great folk fliould 
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>have countenance in this world to drown or hug 
diemfelves, more than their even Chrifhan. 

Pedro. Will ysw have me, Lady ? 

Beatrice. No; n^ Lord, unledS I might have 
another for working days. Your Grace is too coftly 
to wear every day. 

Much ado about notbingy all 2.fc. 5, 

JeJJka. I ihali be faveJ by my hufband ; he hath 
made me a Qiriftian^ 

Launcelot. Truly the more to blame he ; we 
were Chriftians enough before, e'en as many as 
could well live by one another : this making of 
Qiriftians will raife the price of hogs ; if we grow 
oil to be pork-eaters, we ihall i^ot have a rafher 
on the coals for money. 

Merchant of Venice^ (i£i i* fc 6. 

In wefliern clime. ^ere is a town. 

To thofe that dwell therein well known ; 

Therefore there needs no more be (aid here, 

Vfe unto them refer our reader : 

For brevity is very good, 

When w* are, or are not uederfiood; 

Hudibras^ tantd !• 

1 a But 
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But Hodibras gave him a tmteh. 
As quick as lightniog, io the broM^^ 
Juft in the pl^ee minerc honour's lodg'd. 
As wife philofophers have judg'd; 
Becaufe a kick in thac part, mere 
Hurts honour, ^an deep weimdB befbre. 

Htd. cmU$ t« 

Ludicrous junction of fmall things with 
gregt, ap of equal injportance. 

■ 

This day bla^I^ omens threat <he brr^teft f^r 
That e'er defervM a watf hful (pirir^s cure j 
Some dire difafter, or by force, or flirfit ; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night": 
Whether the nymph fhall break Diana's law ; 
Or fome frail china jar receive a flaw j 
Qr ftain her hopoijo or her new brocade ; 
Forget her prayVs, or mifs a mafquerade ; 
Or lofe her heart, or necklsjce, at a ball ; 
Or whether He^v^n has doomM that Shock muft 
fall. 

Rape of the Lock^ canto il lor. 

One fpeaks the qJory of the Britift Qgeefi> - 
And one defcribes a ebarming Indhn fdreefl. 

Jtid. canto iii. i ^. 

Then 
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Tfe«9n flaflat'd the living lighting frpm h«r 4ytfc 
Aj)4 fcreams of horror rend th' affri j^itcd ikifi. 
Not louder ihrieka to piQring heav'n are ctft, 
When hufbands, or when lapdogs breathe ^ir laft 1 
Or when rich china veflels fall'n from high. 
In glit^'ring duft, and painted fragmenta lie! 

M4. canto iil 155^ 

Not youthful kings in battle fcizM alive. 
Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. 
Not ardent lovers robbM of all their blifi. 
Not ancieni: ladies when refus'd a kiis. 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, .. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinned awr|r> 
E'er felt fuch rage, refentment, and dcfpair. 
As thou, fad virgin ! for Ay ravi/h'd baif. 

. IM, cmto iv# 3* 

Joining things tbat In appearance arc op-» 
polite. As for example* where Sir Rx>g^ 
de Covcrley, in the Spcftator, fpwking of 
his widow, " That h« would hwe vgiven 
*' her a coal-pit to have kept her in clean 
*' linen ; and that her finger fhould hawR 
*^ fparkled with one hundred of his richeft 
*« acres/' 

PremifTes that promiie much ai3d per- 
ffirm nothing. Cicero upon this article fays, 

" Sed 
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^^ Sed fcitis efle notilQimum ridiculi genus^ 
** cum aliud expcdamus, aliud dicitur : hie 
" nobifmetipfis nofter error rifutn mo- 
« vet *." 

■ - * 

Beatrice. — — — Widi a good leg and a good 
foot, uncle, and money enough in his purfe, fuch 
a man would win any woman in the world, if he 
could get her good-will. 

Much ado about nothings a£l i. fc. i, 

Beatrice. I have a good eye, uncle, I can fee a 
church by day-light. 

ibid. 

Lc medecin que Pon m' indiquc 
Sait le Latin, le Grec, 1' Hebreu, 
Les belles Icttres, la phyfique. 
La chimie et la botanique. 
Chacun lui donne Ion aveu : 
II aurdt audi ma pratique ; 
Mais je veux vivre aicore un peu. 

Again, 

Vingt fois le jour le bon Gr^goire 
A fbin de fermer (on armoire. 

* De oratore^ 1. 2. cap* 6 j« 

De 
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Pe quoi pcnfcz vous quHl a pctir ? ' 
Belle demande! Qu'un voleur 
Trouvant une facile proie, 
Ne lui ravide tout fon bien. 
Non ; Gregoire a peur qu'on nc voie 
Que dan fon armoire il n'a rien. 

Again, 

L'athfmatiqiie Damon a cm que Pair des champs 

Repareroit en lui le ravage des ans, 

II s' eft fait, a grands fraix^ tranfporter en Brc- 

tagne. 
Or voiez ce qu'a fait Pair natal qu'il a pris ! 
Damon feroit mort a Paris : 
Damon eft mort a la campagne. 

Having difcuffed wit in the thought, wc 
proceed to what is verbal only, commonly 
called a play ofivords. This fort of wit de- 
J>ends for the moft part upon chufing words 
that have different fignifications. By this 
artifice, hocus-pocus tricks are played in 
language ; and thoughts plain and fimple 
take on a very different appearance. Pky 
J6 neceffary for man, in order to refrefh 
him after labour; and accordingly man 
loves play. He even relifhcth a play of 

words i 



1 



words; and it fe happy for us, Awt «ror(fiJ 
can be employed, ncft only for ufefdJ pur*^ 
pofcs, but alio for cror amtifenient; This 
amufement accordingly, though humble 
and low, is reliihed by fbme at all times> 
and by all at fome times, in order to un- 
bend the mind. 

It is remarkable, that this low fpecies of 
wic, has, at one time or other, matte a fi^ 
gure in mofl civilfzed nations, and h^s gra- 
duaflygone info difrepate. So foon as st 
language is formed into a fyftem, and the 
meaning ofwords are afcertained with tole- 
rable accuracy, opportunity is afforded for 
expreffions, which, by the double meaning 
of fome words> give a familiar dieughlT the 
appearance of being! new. And the pene** 
tratioa of the reader or hear^, is gratifiied ia 
deteding. the true fenfe di%uifed under the 
double* meaning* That thi& fort of wit wa2^ 
ia England darned a r^utable amufenftnt^ 
during the reigns of Elifabeth* and Jasies J« 
is vouched by the works of Shake^ear, and 
even^ by the writings of grave divines* But 
it cannot have any any long: endurance : for 

m 

aft iMgutge ripens, and due meaning, of 

words 



^m4% k ^WPr e »^d ipore sUcertainqd^ tmrds 
fadd to be fynonymous diminifli daily > aQ4 
when thoie that remain have been more 
than once emp(loyed> the picafoire vaifiCbetK 
with the noveky. • * 

I proceed to examples, which, as in the 
former cafe, iball be (tiftributed into diffei'**' 

ent clafles. 

♦ ♦ - .. • 

A Teeming refemblance from the double 
meafnihg of a wpiii. 

Beneotb idus flone ay wife dfik liftt 
She's nomr ai^reO:^ aad ia am L 



t ' » * * 
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'" A feeming contrafl: froqi the fame caufe, 
termed a. verkal an^thtfis\ which .hath no 
defpicable effed in ludicrous fufa^edksL . ! 

Whilft Iris his cofmedc wafli vrould try 
To mtlfle her bhoonxfcviwj wd)^Vw»di^, 

Some adc for charms^ and otkerft pbilfeni.i^iW " 
3Vxgu& Codima^ afidl their quartans lofe, 

Difpenfary, canto 2» 

•^ • ... 

An4 how frail nympiiSi oRby abortion, aim 
To lofe a fobftaace, to preferve a name. 

Ibid, canto 3; 

Vol. IL K Other 
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Odief feeming connexions from the £itne 
cauie. ' 

« * tf 

ymi you employ ywv. conquMng fwordi 
To break a fiddle and your word. 

Hudibras, €ant0 t« 

^o whomthe Jcoight with xomely grace 

Put oflfhis bat to put bis cafe. It 

Hudibras^ Part 3. canto $. 

» ' ♦ ► - ... 

* • ■ . » 

Here Britain^s {httefmen oft the fall, foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 
Here thou, great Anna 1 whom three realms obey^ 
Does fometimes couhfel take— ^ and fometiiiiea tcai. 

Rape of the Lock^ canto 3. /. 5. 

OVr their quietus where fat judges dofe, . 
And lull their cou^ and conicience to repofef 

Bijpenjaryj canto u 

Spes&iBg of ftince Eugcfte* '' Tbis Generatii 
*' It grtet trfker of: fndF as well as of towns/' 

: Apr,. Key to the Lock. 



., ^ 



Exul mentiique domufque. 



caufe. 

Hie quiefcit ^tti iliinq\i9m quisvit; 



• « » . 



Again, 

■ 

Quel age a cette Iris, dont on fait tant de bruit f 

Me demandoic Cliton n'aguere. 

JlfjAUt, di3-je, vous fatisfaire, 

Mile a vingc aqs^le jour, et cinquante ans la DViit« 

Again, 

jSo like the chances are of love and war, ; 

That they alone in this diflinguifh'd are ; 
In love the yifiors from the vangoifh'd By, 
They fly that wound, and they purfue diat die. ^ 

What newwfound witchcraft was in thee, 
.With thine own cold to kindle me ? , r 

{Strange art ; like him that ihouM devife . 
Tp njake a |;>uroing-glafs of ice. 

AIM • 

Wit of this kind is unfuitablc in a ferious 
poem i witnefs the following line in Pope's 

K 2 Elegy 
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Elegy to the memory <^ 'an urifeitun^tfe 

lady: 



» • . . 



Cold is that breaft which warmM the world before^ 

This fort of writing is finely burleiqcKU 
by Swift : 

Her hands, the (bfteft ever feh. 

Though cold would barn, though dry would meh. 



Taking a word in a different fenfe from 
what is meant, comes under wit, becaufe 
it occafiotis fome flight degree df-furprife. 

» 

Beatrice. I may £t in a comer, and cry Heigb bcf 
for a hufband. 

Pedro. Lady Beatrice, 1 will get you one, 
Beatrice. I would rather have one of your fa^ 

' * * > 

therms getting : liiath your Grace ne'er a brother like 
you ? Your father got excellent bufbands, if a 
maid could come by them. 

Much ado ai&fU nothings aS 2^ fi.^ 

Fa^Jiaff. My honeft lads, I will tell you what 
I am about. 

PiftoL Two yards and more. 
f^lAaff. No quips now^ Piflol : indeed^ I am 

b 
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-iti Ae wii(te two yards about; but lam noKrabout 
no vrz&c ; I am about thrift. 

Merry wives D/JVindfity aS i. fe. j. 

Lo. Sands. By your leave, fweetladie^ 

If I chance to talk a little wild, forgave me ; 
X bad it from my father. 

Ame Bullen. Was he mad. Sir ? 
Sands. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in kive 
too; 
But he would bite none " '■■' 

K.HefayYl5L 

An aflertion that bears a double mean- 
jog, one right, one wrong; but {o conned:*- 
ed with other matters as to direct us to the 
wrong meaning. This fpecies of baftard 
wit is diftinguifhed from all others by the 
name ,pun. For example, 

Paris^ n Sweet Helen,, I mifft woo you. 

To hcjlp unarm our Heftor : his ftubborn buckles. 
With thefe your white mchanting fingers touchM, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of fteel. 
Or force of Greekiih (inews : you ihall do more 
Than all the iiland kings, difarm great Hedor. 

froibu^nd Cr4ffida^ u8 3. fc. 2« 

The 
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thought, that if the futge^l be really gi^ve, 
k will not appear ludicrous even in thb fan^ 
U(Hc drefs. I am, however, far from re*, 
commending it in any ferious per^rmance^ 
On the contrary, the difcordance betwhct 
the thought and expreflion mufl be difagrec- 
able ; witnefs the following fpecimeo. 

He hath abandoned his phyficians, Madam^ Uj|; 
der whofe pradices be hath perfecuted time mdk 
hope : and finds no other advantage in the proce(% 
but only die lofing of hope by time. 

JlPs well that ends welt, aSt t. fi.i. 

* 

K. Henry. O my poor Idngdom, (iok wilk wck 
. blows L 
When that my care could not with^hold tby rioty^ . 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

Second fart, K. Hemy VJL - 

A finart re|>artee may be confidered as a 
Ipecies of wit. A certain petulant Greek, 
objedting to Anacharfis that he was a Scy- 
thian : True, fayis Anacharfis, my country 
difgraces me, but you difgrace ydur doon^ 
try. 
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Cuftom and Habit* 



INqutring iiitd the nature of man as d 
fenfitive being, and finding him af* 
fcded in a high degree with novelty^ 
tvbuld anyone conjecture that he is equally 
affe<3ed with cuftom ? Yet thefe frequently 
take place, not onty in the fame perfbn^ 
bitt evc»> with relation to the fame fubjedt t 
when new, it is inchanting j familiarity 
renders it indijferent j and cuftom, after a 
longer familiarity, makes it again defirable* 
Human nature, diverfified with many and 
Various fprings of adtion, is wonderfully^ 
ands indulging the expreftion^ intricately 
conftruded. 

Cuftom hath fuch influence upon many 
(oi,out feelings, by warping and varying 
them^ that we muft attend to its operations 
ifwc would be acquainted with human na-^ 

VoL.IL L ture* 
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ture. This fubjefti in itfelf qb^eure, ha» 
been much negledted ; and to give a com- 
plete analyfis of it will be no eafjr tafk, I 
pretend only to touch it curforily j hoping^ 
however, that what is here laid dawn, will 
difpofe more diligent inquirers to attempt 
further diicoveries. 

Cuftom refpedts the adion, habit the 
aiftor. By cuftom we mean, a frequent re- 
iteration of the fame ad: ; and by habit> the 
efFed: that cuftom has on the mind or. body* 
This effeft may be either kiSive, witnefs the 
dexterity produced by cuftom in performing 
certain exercifes ; or paffive, as wh^n^ by ciii- 
ftom^ a peculiar connexion is formed bejtwi^t 
a man and fome agreeable objecSt, which ap- 
quires thereby a greater power to raife ^mo- 
tions in him than it hath naturally^. Adive 
habits come not under the prefent under^- 
king J and therefore I confine my felf to thofe 
that are paffive. 

This fubjed is thorny and intricate. Some 
pleafures are fortified by cuftom ; and yet 
cuftom begets familiarity, and confequently 

:. indifference 
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indifference*. In many mftance^, fatiety 
and difguft are the confcquences of reiterai 
lion* Again, though cuftom blunts the 
j^dge of diftrefs and of pain; yet the want cf 
•any thing to which we have long been ac- 
4$]Q^{ldmed, is a fort of torture, A clue to 
^uide us through all the intricacies o£ this 
labyrinth, would be an acceptable prefent. - 
Whatever be the caufe, it iis an eftabli(h«- 
,«d fadl, that we are much influenced by 
cuftom. It hath an effedt upon our pka^ 
fiires, upon our aftions, and even upon 
our thoughts and fentiments. Habit mak^ 
no figure'during the vivacity of youth; in 
.middle age it gains ground ; and in dd age 
it governs without control. In that peripd 
of life, generally fpeaking, we cat at a cer- 
tain hour, take exercife at a certain hour, 
go to reft at a certain hour, all by the direc- 
tion of habit. Nay a particular feat, table, 
bed, comes to be eflentiah And a habit in 

• If all the year were playing holidays. 
To fport would be as tedious as to work ; 
Bat when they fcldom come, they wifli'd-for came, 
And nothing pleafcth but ^-are accidents. 
" Fhft fart, Henry IV. a^l. fi.S 

L 2 aj(^ 
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9ny of thefe, cannot be contradi<!%ed without: 
uneafinefs. 

Any flight or moderate pleafurc frequents 
ly reiterated for a long time, forms a con- 
iiedtion betwixt us and the thing thatcau&« 
the pleafure. This connexion, termed 'iSiia^ 
>lnty has the efie^t to raife our deiire or ap- 
petite for that thing when it returns not as 
ufual. During the courfe of enjoyment, 
the pleafure grows infefifibly ftronger till a 
habit be cftabliftiedj at which time the 
pleafure is at its height. It continues not 
however ftationary^ The fame cuflomary 
xeiteration which carried it to its height, 
bringsi it down sigain by infenfible degreed, 
even lower than it was at firft. But of thisf^ 
circumftance afterward. What at prefent 
we have in view, is to prove by experiments, 
that thofe things which at firft are but mor 
derately agreeable, are the apteiJ: to be- 
Comt habitual. Spirituous liquors, at firft 
fcarce agreeable, readily produce' an habi- 
tual appetite j and cuftom prevails fo far, asf 
even to make us fond of things originally 
^ifagf eeable, fuel) as coffee, afla-foetida, and 

tobacco. 
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toba6to. This is pleafantly illuftrated by 

Congrevc 5 

'- > 

JuUnall. For a paffionate lover^ meibmki you 
are 9 laan (bmewbat top difceriUDg m the iailiDgi 
o£ yowr ^oaifttefs, 

J^irabelL And for a difcerning man, ibmewhai 
too pa(Iionate a lover ; for I like her with. all her 
faults ; nay like her for her faults. Her follies 
are Co natural, or fb artful, that they become her; 
afid thofe afteflations which in another woman 
uraild be odious, ferve but 10 make her more agree- 
able. 1^11 tell thee, Fainall, ihe once us'd me 
with that iniblence, that in revenge I took her to 
pieces^ fifted her, and feparated her failings ; I 
(huty'd/dm* aod got 'em by rote, The Catalogue 
v^S;io laFgp^ that I was not without hopes, one 
day or other, to hate her heartily : to which end I 
fb us'd myfelf to think of 'em, that at length, con« 
trary to my defign and expectation, they gave m4 
every hour lefs and lefs diAurbance ; till in a few 
days it became Tiabitual to me, to remember 'enj 
without being difpleafed. They are now grown 
as faniiliar to me as my own frailties ; and in aU 
prc^ability, in a little time longer, I ihall like *en^ 
f^s well. 
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A walk upon the quarterdeck, though in- 
tolerably confined, becomes however fo a- 
greeable by cuftom, that a failor in his walk 
on (hore, confines himifelf commonly with- 
in the fame bounds. I knew a man who 
had relinquifhed the fea for a country-Hfe. 
In the corner of his garden he reared an ar- 
tificial mount with a level fummit, refem* 
bling moft accurately a quarterdeck, not 
only in fhape but in fize -, and this was his 
choice walk. Play or gaming, at firft bare- 
ly amufing by the occupation it affords, .be- 
comes in time extremely agreeable ; and is 
frequently profecuted with avidity, as if it 
were the chief bufinefs of life. The fame 
obfervatiori is applicable to the pleafiircs of 
the internal fenfes, thofe of knowledge and 
virtue in particular. Children have fcarce 
any fenfe of thefe pleafures ; and men very 
little, who are in the (late of nature without 
culture. , Our tafte for virtue and know- 
ledge improves flowly ; but is capable of 
growing ftronger than any other appetite ii> 
human nature. 

To introduce a habit, frequency of afts 
is not alone fufficient : length of time is al- 
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fo neceffary. The quickeft fucceffion of adls 
in a fhorttime, is not fufficient -, nor a flow 
fucceffion in the longeft time. The cfFedt 
x^uil be produced by a moderate foft adlion, 
ilnd a long ferics of cafy touches removed 
from, each other by fhort intervals. Nor 
are thefe fufficient, without regularity in the 
time, pUce, and other circumftances of the 
a<3:ion* The more uniform any operation 
is, the fooner it becomes habitual ; and this 
holds equally in a paffive habit. Variety in 
any remarkable degree, prevents the efFed:. 
Thus any particular food will fcarce ever 
become habitual, where the manner of 
dreffing is varied. The circumftances then 
requifite to augment any pleafure and at the 
long run to form a habit, are weak uniform 
afts, reiterated during a long courfe of time 
withoujt anyconfiderable interruption. Eve- 
ry agreeable caufe which operates in this 
manner, will grow habitual. 

jiffe£lion and averjiony as diftinguiflied 
from paffion on the one hand, and on the 
other from original difpofition,- are in re'a-* 
lity habits refpejSing particular objedg, ac- 

quired in the. manner above fct forth. ' The 

pleafure 
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pleafure of fecial intercourfe with any ptf» 
ibny muft originally be faint, and ^equendj^^ 
reiterated, in order to. eftabliih the hafak ol 
afiedion. AiFedtion th^s generated^ whcA 
ther it be friendfbip or love, fddoni iWeUi 
mtQ any tumultuous or vigoroue ps^ 
£on ; but is however the ftrongeft cement 
that can bind together two individuals oi 
the human fpecies. In like manner, ^ 
ili^t degree of difguft often reiterated witU 
any degree of regularity, grows into the 
habit of averfion, which generally fubfifb 
for life. 

Thofe objedts of tafte that are the moA 
agreeable, are fo far from having a tendea-* 
cy to become habitual, that too great in- 
dulgence fails not to produce fatiety and 
difguft. No man contracts a habit of ta.- 
king fugar, honey, or fwcct-meats, as. he 
doth of tobacco : 

Ddcia ncm ferimus : fucco renovamur anaard^ 

Ovid. art. Amand. h ^4 

Infipido e quel dolce, che condito 

Non e di qualche ^amaro, e tofto fatia. 

Aminta di T^^ 
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Ihdk yhltxxt ddights have violent en(!s> 
And m their triumph die. The fweeteft honey 
Is lotthfimie in its own delicioufnefs. 
And in the tafle confounds the appetite ; 
Theiefope love mod'rately, long love doth fo t 
Too iwift arrives as tardy as too flow. 

Romeo and Juliet^ a^t. fi.6t 

The fame holds in the caufes of all violent 
pleafures : thefe caufes are not naturally 
fufceptible of habit. Great paffions fud- 
denly raifed are incompatible with a habit 
of any fort* In particular they never pro- 
duce afFcdion or averfion. A man who at 
lirft fight falls violently in love, has a ftrong 
defire of enjoyment, but no affeftion for 
the woman ♦. A man who is furprifed 

with 

* violent love withoat affidlon is finely exemplified in the 
following floiy. When Conflantinople was taken by th<t 
Tarks, Ircne^ a young Greek of an illuftrious family , fell into 
thehandsof Ms^QtDecII. who was at that time in the prime 
of youth and glory. Irene'^s charms conquered the favago 
bean of Mahdmet. He abandoned himfelf to his new miflrels % 
and flint himfelf up with her^ denying accefs even to Us na- 
rnflers. His pafTion feemed to increafe wi^ dme. In the 
moft important expeditions, fireqaently would he abandon the 
army* and £y to his Irene. War was at a fia&d^ for vi^ory 

Voi« H. M was 
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with an unexpected favour, burns for a^ 
opportunity to exert his gratitude, without 
having any afFediion for his bciiefaftor. 
Neither does defire of vengeance for an a- 
trocious injury involve averlion. 

It is perhaps not ieafy to fay why mode- 
rate pleafufes gather ftrength by cuftom. 
But two caufes concur to prevent this efFed: 

was no longer the monarch's favourite pafiion. The foldicr^^ 
accuftgmect to booty, began to murmur, and the infe^Uaa 
fpread even among the commanders. The Baiba Mudapha^ 
confulting the fidelity he owed his mailer, was the firft who 
durd acquaint him of the difcouries held publicly t6 the pre* 
judice of his glory. 

The Sultan, after a gloptny filence, formed hb refolution. 
H6 ordered Muflapha to alTemble the troops next morning'; 
and then retired with precipttauon to Irene^ apaitmcnt. Nei* 
ver before did that princeis af^ar fo charming t neviH* be* 
fore did the prince bcflow fo many tender carcflcs. To give 
a new luflre to her beauty, he exhorted her women next 
morning h) beftow all their ai^t add cait on htr drefs. He. 
todk her by the hand> led her into the middle of the army, 
and pulling off her vail, demanded at the BaQias with a fierce 
look, whether they had ever beheld fo accompUQied a beauty ? 
After an awful paufe, Mahomet with one hand laying hold 
of the young Greek by her beautiful locks, and with the o* 
thcr pulling out his fimitar, fevered the head from the body 
at oneflroke* Then turning to his grandees, widi eyes wild 
^d furious, f' This fword,*' fays hc^ /* when it is my will, 
f^ knowi to cut the bands of love." ^- ■ ■ 
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k^ the morGf intenfe pleafores. Thefe, by 
an original law in our nature,, incrcafe 
quickly to.' their full growth, and decay with 
no le& precipitation * ; and cuftom is too 
flow in its operation to overcome this law. 
Another cauie is not lefs powerful. The 
mind Is exhaufted with pleafure as well 
as with pain. Exquifite pleafure isjex-? 
tremely fatiguing ; occafioning, as a natu- 
ralift would fay, great expence of animal 
fpirits ^. And therefore, of fuch the 
mind cannot bear fo frequent gratification 
as to fuperinduce a habit. If the thing 
which raifes the pleafure return before the 
mind have recovered its tone and relifti, 
difguft enfues inftead of pleafure* 

A habit never fails to adm(Hiifli us of the 
wonted time of gratification, by raifing a 
.pain for want of the objed, and a defire to 
have it. The pain of want is always firft 
!felt J the defire naturally follows ; and upon 

^ See chap. 3. part s* 

« 

f Lady Eafj, upon her hafbahd's reformatioD, exprefles 
to her friend the following fentimenc. ** Be fatisfy'd ; Sr 
*'^ Charles has made me happy, even to a pain of joy." 
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prefentiog the 6bje&, both vankh inftan* 
taneouily. Thi^ a man accuftcmied to to^ 
bacco, feels, at die end of the ufual inter^ 
val, a cxMifufed pain of want, which in its 
firft appearance points at nothing in ptrti«- 
cular, though it foon fettles upon its accii-^ 
ftomed objcd. The fame may be obfcrvcd 
in perfons addi(%ed to drinking, who are 
often in an uneafy reftlefs flote before they 
think of their bottle. In pleafures induU 
ged regularly and at equal intervals^ the 
appetite, remarkaUy obfequious to cuftom^ 
ireturns regularly with the ufual tin^e of gra- 
ti£cation ; and a fight of the c^ed in the 
interim, has fcarce any power to move tt« 
This pain of want arifing from habit, C^ms 
dired:ly oppofite to that of fatiety. ^Singular 
it muft appear, that frequency of gratifica- 
tion, (hould produce efFedis fooppofile as 
are the pains of excefs and of want. • 
. The appetites that refpeA the preferva^ 
tion and propagation of our fpecies, are at^ 
tended with a psun of want fimilar to that 
occaiioned by habit. Hunger and thirft 
are uneafy fenfations of want, which al- 
W?^s pr?c^d^ the d?fire of easting or drinkr 

ing5 



iftg: aiid a pain for wlnt of carnal enjoy- 
iSient precedes the defire of a proper obgcflr. 
The pain being thus felt independent of 
an objed, cannot be cured but by gratifi- 
ci^on. An ordinary paflion, in which de* 
^iie precedes the pain of want, is in a diflFer- 
ent coiidition. It is never felt but whild the 
object is in view 3 and therefore by remo-* 
ving the objed: out of thought, it vaniOieth 
with its defire aiid pain of want*. 
- Thefe natural appetites above mentioned, 
dIfFerfrom habit in the following particular. 
They have an undetermined diredHoh to- 
ward all ol^efts of gratification in general; 
whereas dn habitual appetite is directed 
ttpdi a particular ot:^6t. The attachment 
we have by habit to a particular woman; 
differs widely from die natural paffion 
which comprehends the whole fex ; and the 
habitual rdilh for a particular difli, is hx 
from being the fame with a vague appetite 
for food. Notwithftanding this difference, 
it is ftill remarkable, that nature hath in- 
fbrced the gratification of certain natural 

5 $eoi cbap» a*, pare 3* 

appetites 
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appetites eflential to the fpectes, by a patfi c^ 
the fame fort with that which habit produ* 

cetb. 

The pain of habit is lefs under our power, 
than any other pain for want of gratification. 
Hunger and third are more eafily endured^ 
efpeciaiiy at firft, than an uhufu^ intermif** 
fipn of any habitual pleafure. We often 
hear perfons declaring, they would forego 
lleep or food, rather than fnuiFor any othef 
faaUtual trifle. We muft not however con- 
clude, that the gratification of an habitual 
appetite affords the fame delight with the 
gratification of one that is natural. Far from 
it : the pain of want only is greater. 

The flow and reiterated ads that produce 
a habit, flrengthcn .the mirid to enjoy the 
habitual pleafure in greater quantity and 
more frequency than originally j and by this 
means a habit of inteniperate gratification is 
often formed. After unbounded adls of in^ 
temperance, the habitual relifh is foon refto^ 
red, and the pain for want of enjoyihent re^- 
turns with frefh vigor. 

The caufes of the pleafant emotions hU 
therto in view^ are either an individual, (bch 

aa 
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as a companion, a ^certain dweUing*placc, 
certain amufementSj .&ir.; or a particulaF 
ipecies, fuchasco^ee, mutton^ or any par* 
tioular food. But habit is not confined td 
thcfe^ A conftant train of trifling diver-^ 
fions, may form fuch a habit in the mindi 
as that it cannot be eafy a moment without 
amufement. Variety io the objedls prevent? 
a habit as to any one in particular ; but a$ 
the train is, uniform with refpe6l to amufe* 
ment in general, the habit is formed accor-* 
dingly ; and this fort of habit may be deqo-. 
minated ^gfnmc babity in oppofition to the 
former, which may be; called a fpeqific k^kit^ 
A habit of a town-life, of countryrfpqrti, o| 
ioUtude, ;of reading, or of bu^nef3i where 
fufficiently varied, are inflances of genef iq 
habits. It ought to be remarked, that evpr 
ry fpecific habit hath a mixture of the.»ge,7 
ncric. The habit of one particular fort of 
food, makes the tafte agreeable 5 and we are 
fpnd of this tafte where-ever found. A 
m^n deprived of an habitual object, takes 
up with what moft refembles it : deprived 
of tobacco, any bitter herb will do, rather 
than want. The habit of drinking puneh^ 

makes 
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nakes wine a good ttfonrcfi. A tnaii ac4 
Gultomcd to the fweet fcxriety and comforts 
of matrimony^ beti^ unhappily depnTddol; 
his beloved obje^, inclines the fboner to a^ 
iecond choice. In geno-al, the qualiiy 
which the moft afieds us in an habhttal &b^ 
jtJStj produceth^ when we are deprived 
it, a ftrong appetite for that quality in any 
other objed:. 

The reafons are affigned above, why thd 
cattfes df intenfe pleafure become notfeiadi^ 
]y habitual. But now I muft obferve, tKar 
^eie reafons conclude only agiinft fpecific 
habits. With regard to any particular ob-^ 
jett that is the caufe of a weak pleafure, a 
habit is formed by frequency and uniforini-^' 
ty of reiteration, which in the cafe of an in-' 
tenffe pleafure cannot obtain without fatiety 
and difguft. But it is remarkable, that fa-^ 
tiety and difguft have no efFed, except as to 
that thing which occafions them. A fur-^ 
fcit of honey produceth not a loathing of lu^ 
gar ; and intemperance with one woman, 
produceth no difrelifh of the ian>e pleafure, 
with others. Hence it is eafy to acccxint* 
for a generic habit in any Arong pleafure* 

The 
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The dMjpidof intemperstoce^ is confined to 
the ot^cd 1^ which it is produced. The 
dielight we had in the gratification of the ap^ 
petile, ioflames the inuigination, and makes 
U8, With avidity, fearch for the (sintc gratifir 
oUtoa ia whatever other objed: k can be 
fpund* Ab4 thus frequency and uniformi? 
ty in Jjratifying the fame paflion upon difr 
ferent objeds, produceth at the longrun a 
h^C Jn. this fnann^r, a man acquires an 
habitoal delight in high ^nd poignant fauoes^ 
rich dreiS) fine equipage, crowds of compa«- 
ny, aiid in whatever is commonly termed 
fkafure. There concurs at the fame tim^ 
to introduce this habits a peculiarity obferr 
ved above, ' that reiteration of ads enlarge^ 
the capacity of the mind^ to admit a morf 
plentiful gratification than originally^ with 
regard to frequency as well as quantity. 

Hence it appears, that though a fpegUie 
habit can only take place in thecgfe of a 
moderate pleafure, yet that a generic habit 
may be. formed with rcfp^d to every fort of 
pleafurCi pK)4erate cm: immoderate^ that cam 
be gratified by a variety of objeds indi^er- 
ently. The only difference k, that any par** 

Vol. II. N tkular 
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Ckular objeft whicb cxuifes 3 weak f^aiure^ 
runs naturally into ft fpedfic habit j wbereai 
■a particular objeft that caufes an intenfe 
pleafure, is altogether incapable of foch ft 
habit. In a word* it is but in lingular caies 
that a moderate pleafure product a generic 
habit: an intenfe pleafure, on the other 
hand, cannot produce any other habit. 

The appetites that refpeft the [vefervation. 
and propagation of the fpecies, arc formed 
into habit in a peculiar manner; The tinM 
as well as meafurc of rfjeir gratification^ ari 
much under the power of cuftom ; which, 
by introducing a change upon the body, oc* 
calions a proportional change in the appei 
titps. Thus, if the body be gradually fon»^ 
ed to a certain quantity of food a regu- 
lar times, the appetite is regulated accon- 
dinglyj and the appetite is again changed 
when a different habit of body is introdo-i 
ced by a different pradicc. Here it wottM 
fcem, that the change is not made upoa 
the. mind, which is commonly the cafi in 
pflive habits, but only upon the body. 

'"'hen rich food is brought down by; in* 

i^nts^ of a plainer tafle,. the ompoitk^ 

is 
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is ikksf^Mo^f a fpecifk^ habit* Thus thd 

iweec tafb of iiigar, rendered lefa poigtknt 
iaramtxtare^ may, in courfe of time^ pro^ 
dkice a fpecific habit for fach mixture!. Ad 
moderate: pleasures, by becoming more in-i* 
teiiie, tend to generic habits i fo inteni^ 
l^^fureS)^ by becoihifig moire moderate, tend 
to fpecific habits; ^ 

• The beauty of the human figure, by a 
^ledal' recommendation of nature, appears! 
toiK Aipreme^ amid the great variety of . 
beauteous forms beilowed upon animaisi 
^he various degrees in which individualil 
dxjoy this property^ render it an ol^edi 
ibcpietin^s of a moderate fomefimes of ail 
iotenfe paffion. The moderate paflioh/ 
admitting frequent reiteration without dirtA^ 
mition, and occupying the mind without 
e^hau^ng it, becomes gradually ftronger 
till it fettie in a habit. So true this is, that " 
iiiftances are not wdnting, of an ugly face* 
atH6rftdifegreeable, afterward. rendered in- 
dif&rent by familiarity, and at the longrun 
agreeable; On the other hand, confum^ 
mate bemty, at the very firft view, fills 
ilie mind ib as to admit no increafe. En-^ 
1^ N 2 joyment 
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^]rment in this ca& lefleni ^ pleaiure* i 
^d if often r^atedi ends conamonly ia 
£itiety and difguft. Conftaot e:rpei>' 
(?nce (hows, that the emotions created, by 
great beauty become weaker by £uiii^ 
liarity*. , The impreffions made &cee& 
,fively by fuch aa objci^, flrong at firft 
and lefTening by degrees, conftitote a feries 
cppofite to that of the weak and increafing 
emotions, which grow into a fpecific babm 
But the mind, when accuAomed to beauty^ 
contra<^ a relifh for it m general, though 
often repelled fron> particular objects by the 
pain of faticty. Thus a generic habit i^ 
formed, of which inconftancy in love is th* 
neceffary confcquence. For a generic habit,, 
comprehending every beautiful obje£t, is an 
invincible obftrudion to a fpecific habit, 
which is confined to one^ 

But a matter which is of great import- 
ance to the youth of both fexcs, defervcfr 
CDor4 than a curfory view. Though the 
plcafant emotion of beauty differs widely 
from the corporeal appetite, yet both may 

• Sec chap, sk part j.- 

concur 



concur upon the fanoe ol^£t. Wheft fbb 
Is the cde, tbey inflame the imagination^ 
add' pTodiK^e a very ftrong complex paf- 
£on ^, which h incapaj>le of increaie^ be* 
caufe the mind as to pieafare k limited ra* 
^r more than a$ to pain. Enjoyment in 
this cafe muft be exquifite, and therefore 
more apt to produce l^iety than in any (^ 
iiker ca& whatever. This is a never-failing 
cSedty where confummate beauty on the 
one fide^ meets with a warm imagination 
and great fenflfoility on the other. What 
I am here explaining, is the naked truth 
without exaggeration. They muft be in- 
fenfible upon whom this dodtrine makes no 
imf)rcf5on j and it deferves well to be pon- 
dered by the young and the amorous^ who 
in forming a fociety which is'not diiTolvable^ 
are too often blindly impelled by the ani- 
mal pkafare merely, inflamed by beauty^ 
It may indeed happen after this pkafure is 
gone, and go it muft with a fwift pace^ 
that a new conne&ion is formed i^n more 
dignified and more lafting principles. But 

* See cb^. a. part 4# 

tbi» 
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dils k a dangerous' experiment* For ei^eii 
fuppofing gocxl fenie, good Cen^Hsr, {and in^ 
ternal merit of every fort, which is « v^ery 
i&vourable fuppofition, yet. a new coiaxivSdxm 
upon thefe qualifications is rarely fofmed4. 
It: generally or ratber always-happenSi tha6 
£ich qualificctiotifey the only fotidfeundatioiS^ 
4 an indilToiuble connedtion, are rendered 
altogether invifible by fatiety of enjoyment 
creating difguft. 

One efFeft of cuftpm, diflFereiit from any^ 
(hat have been : explained, muft not be o«v 
mitted^ becaufe it makes a great figure ia: 
human nature. Cuftom augments inode«f 
rjite ple^ures^ aqd cjimipiihes thofe that are 
intenfe. It has a different effedt with re-' 
^<9: to pain ^ for it blunts the, edge of 
fvqy fort of pain and dlftrefs gre^t: a^nd. 
i|naU* Uninterrvipted mifery therefore 1% 
attended with one gpod efFe<3;. If. its tqi;^ 
nient^ be inceiTant^ cuilom hardens us i tpi 
bc^r them,. . . , . * 

.^ It is extremely curious, to remark t|ie? 
gradual changes that are nude in forioipg; 
habits. Moderate pleaXure^ are augment^ 
^dually by reiteration tiH tb^y becon;^ 
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habitual ; and then are at their heights 
Bat they »c not long ftationary ; for &om 
that point they gradually decay till they 
vaniih altogether. The pain occafioncd by 
the want of gratification, >un8 a very diflfer* 
ent courfe. This pain increafes uniformly ( 
and at laft becomes extreme, when the 
pleafure of gratification is reduced to npthin|;* 



-It fo falls out 



That what we have we prize not to the worth* ^ 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loft^ . 
Why then, we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that pofleflion would not ihew us 
Whilft k was ours. 
" Much ado about nothings aH 4. fc. 2^ 

't'he effedl of cuftom with relation to a spe- 
cific habit, is difplayed through all its varie- 
ties in the ufe of tobacco. The tafte of 
this plant is at firft extremely unpleafant. 
Our difguft lefl!ens gradually till it vanilh al- 
together \ at which period the plant is nei- 
ther agreeable nor difagreeable. Continu- 
ing the ufe, we begin to reliih it ; and out 
rfelifh increafes^ by ufe till it come to its ut** 
Aioft extent. From this ftate it gradually 
decstys^ while the habit becomes ftronger 

and 
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ilHiftfOBgm', vtd,' tookqn&itly the .peiaM 
irant The refult is, that wkea Thr hatiii 
has acquired its greateft vigor^ . tkeiplea6»« 
of gratification is gosie. Aad focnee it is^; 
^at we often imokie and take imxS.hubi^ 
tually, without (o much as being cimlcioiitr 
of the operation^ We maft except gcatafi^^ 
cation after the pain of want; bdcaufe gra«' 
tification in that cafe is at the height whcA 
the habit is ftrongefL; It k of the iian« 
kind wkh the joy one fieda apon bdng/idei^ 
Hvered from the rack, die caofcf of which i«' 
explained above *• This plcafure iibwevcfT 
is but pCcafionally the effed of h^bit ; andr 
however exquifite, is guarded agaiaft afe 
much as pofliblci by preventing wwi?. . 

With regard to the pain of want, I Q»ai 
difbover.no difference betwixt a gen^rip and^ 
^ecific habit : the pain is the fame ij} 
both. But theie habits differ widely with? 
refpe(% to the pofitive pleafare« I Mve ha4^ 
pccafion to obferve, that the pleafur^ of ^ 
fpecific habit decays gradually till it btco^i^ 
imperceptible. Not fo the pleafure of a gtir, 

' * Cbap. 2f part u fed. a* 



mmciukiL So fir «» I am diiborer^ thk 
pfettfiitc fuflbrs link or no dacaj after it 
mtm io m Im^t. The variety of gntifi* 
«aibfn {Htfores k entire. However k maf 
be wid^ odbel' generic habits, the obfenr^i^ 
tabu 1 9m certain ^holds with refpe<!il to dia 
fdeft&icea tif virtue and of knowledge. Th4 
ple^ire c£ doing good has fuch an un^ 
bounded fix^ and may be £o varioufljf 
{fTatifi^, dbat it cin never decay.. Sciene^ 
IS <qqfl^y unbounded j and our zppctkc fyi 
knowledge his an am^le range of gratkioa«» 
tiofiy where di&overies are recommended by 
novekyi by «ariecy^ by ulilicy^ or by all of 
Qienii^ 

Here is e large £eid of faSs and cxpdi* 
ilients, and feveral phemmiena unfolded^ 
die caufes of which have been occafionally 
(uggefted. The efficient caafe of the power 
of cuAbftt over iVlan, a fundainintal point iii 
the prefeht chapter, has unhappily evaded 
my keeneft fearch -, and now I am reduced 
to hold it an original branch of the humaft 
cooi&tttion^ though I have no better reafoa 
for my opinion, than that I cannot refolve 
it into any od^^er pfincf{^. But with tdflcd: 

Vol. II. O to 
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to the final caufe, a point of ftill greater im- 
portance, I promife myfelf more fucce&. 
It cannot indeed have efcaped any thinking 
perfon, that the power of cuftom is a happy 
contrivance for our good. Exquifite plea- 
fure produceth fatiety: ^moderate pleafure 
becomes ftronger by cuftom. Buiinefs is 
our province, and pleafure our relaxation 
only. Hence, fatiety is neceflary to check 
exquifite pleafures, which otherwife would 
ingrois the mind, and unqualify us for bu- 
iinefs. On the other hand, habitual increafe 
of moderate pleafure, and even converfion 
. of pain into pleafure, are admirably contri- 
ved for difappointing the malice of Fortune, 
and for reconciling us to whatever courfe of 
life may be our lot : 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man! 
This fliadowy deferr, unfrequented woods^ 
I better brook than flourifliing peopled towns. 
Here I can fit alone, unfcen of any. 
And to the nightingale*s complaining notes 
Tune my diftreAes, and record my woes. 

Two Gentlemen of Ferona, aH 5, fc. 4. 

The foregoing (Jiftindtion betwixt intcnfe 

and 
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and moderate, holds in pleafure only, not 
in pain, every degree of which is foftened 
by time and cuftom. Cuftom is a catholic 
con for pain and diftrefe of every fort ; - and 
of this regulation the final caufe is fo evi- 
dent as to require no illuftration. 

Another final caufe of cuftom will be 
highly reliflied by every perfon of humani- 
ty } und yet has in a great meafure been o- 
verlooked. Cuftom hath a greater influ- 
ence than any other known principle, to 
put the rich and poor upon a level. Weak 
plrafures, which fall to the ftiarc of the lat- 
ter, become fortunately ftronger by cuftom; 
while voluptuous pleafures, the lot of the 
former, are continually lofing ground by 
fatiety. Men of fortune, who poflefs pala- 
ces, fumptuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy 
them lefs than paffengers do. The goods 
of Fortune are not unequally diftributed : 
the opulent poflefs what others enjoy. 

And indeed, if it be the effedl of habit 
to produce the pain of want in a high de- 
gree while there is little pleafure in enjoy- 
ment, a voluptuous, life is of all the leaft 
to be envied. Tljofe who are accuftomed 

O 2 to 



fobi^ ftedtngr eafy rahides, rich furnu» 
ture, a crowtl of valets, CQitoh ddfeirepcB 
and flattery, enjoy but a fmall (bare of ha|>|Nfr 
9^, wbiie they are expoled to mtw&HA 
4»Arefle9. To foch a man, inflaved by eafe 
and luxury,, even the petty incoavenienoiet 
pf a, rottg^ road^ bad weather, or botnelyL 
£u:e oi> a journey, are ftrious evtls« Hi 
I^e^ bis tone of miod, becomes peevi£b, and 
would wreak hia refeotment even, upoa tbc) 
common accidents of life. Better far to uftf 
ib^ gpod$ of Fortune with moderatiook A 
mn who by temperance and aftivity im 
ffiquked a hardy conftitution;, ts^ on the one 
b^d,^ fuar^ed agmA external actidentsi. 
fEid j^, on the other, provided with great 
i^iety of esjoymeat ever at command. ^ c 
I ihall clofe this chapter with 0ie diicoft^ 
%fn of a queilion more delicate than ab-; 
ftrufe, viz* What authority cuftom ought 
to have over our tafte b the iEine arts ? ||: 
i$ proper to he ppemifed, that we ch6ar*fuily ^ 
abandon to its authority every thing that na^ 
ti^re jk^ves to our choice, and where^ the 
prelej^nce we^beftow has no fbtmdation o^ 
th?5 tb«n^whii» w fan^. There appear*: 

-no 



HOT origfhai difittence bi^twixt the right and 
the li^ hand : cuftdHi however has eib^^ 
Uiflied a difference, (o as to m^ke it aak-< 
trai(d and cHfagrceable to ufe the left where 
the right is commonly ufed. The varioua 
eolMirs, tlioQgh they zfk& us differently^ 
are all of them iagreeabie in their purity« 
But cu^lx>m has regulated this matter in m4 
other manner r a black ikin upon a human 
creature, is to us difagreeahle ; and a white 
^km probaUy not lefs (o to a negro. * 7%(U8 
things originally indifferent, become agree^ 
dile or diiagreeable by the fb^ce of cuftom* 
Nar ought this to be furprtfing after the di& 
oevery made above, that the original agreed' 
ablenefs or difagreeablenefs of an ob^d; is, 
by the influence of cuftom, often converted^ 
into the oppofite quality; 

Concerning jiow thofe matters of tafte' 
where there is naturally a preference of one' 
tlinng before another ; it is certain, in the 
firft place> that our faint and more deUcato 
feelic^s are^ readily iufceptible of a bias from 
co^m^ and therefi>re that it is no proof of ^ 
a de£sdiite tafte, to find thefe in fome mea<^ 
fure qndet: the government of cuftoin* 

Drcfs, 
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Drefs, and the modes of external behaviour, 
afe juftly regulated by cuftom in every 
country. The deep red or vermilion with 
which the ladies in France cover their 
cheeks, appears to them beautiful in fpite of 
nature ; and ftrangers cannot altogether be 
juftificd in condemning this pradice, confi- 
dering the lawful authority of cuftom, or 
of the fa/hiorty as it is called. It is told of 
the people who inhabit the fkirts of the 
Alps facing the north, that the fwelling 
they univerfally have in the neck is to them 
agreeable. So far has cuftom power to 
change the nature of things, and to make 
an objeft originally difagreeable take on an 
oppofite appearance. 

But as to the. emotion* of propriety and 
impropriety, and in general as to all emo- 
tions involving the fenfe of right or wrong, 
cuftom has little authority, and ought to 
have hone at all. Emotions of this kind, be- 
ing qualified with the confcioufnefs of duty, 
take. naturally place of every other feeling; 
and it argues a ftiameful weaknefs or dege- 
neracy of mind, to find them in any cafe fo 
far iubdued as to fubmit to cuftom. 

\ Theft 
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- Thefe few hints may enable us to judge 
in fome meafurc of foreign manners, whe- 
ther exhibited by foreign writers or our own. 
A comparifon betwixt the ancients and the 
moderns, was fpme time ago a favourite 
fubje(3:. Thofe who declared for the for- 
mer,^ thought it a fufficient juftification of 
ancient manners, that they were fupportcd 
by the authority of cuftom. Their antago- 
nifts, on the other hand, rcfufing fubmif- 
fion to cuftom as a ftandard of tafte, con- 
demned ancient manners in feveral inftances 
as irrational. In this controverfy, an appeal 
being made to different prinqiples, without 
the .flighteft attempt on cither fide to efta- 
blifh a common ftandard, ; the difpute couI4 
have no end. The hints above given tend 
to cftablifh a ftandard, for judging ho>v far 
the lawful authority of cuftom may be ex- 
tended, and within what limits it ought to 
be confined. For the fake of illuftration, 
we fliall apply this ftandard in a few inftan- 
ces. 

Human facrifices, the cruelleft eifed of 
blind and groveling fuperftition, wore gra- 
dually out of ufe by the prevalence of rca- 

fon 



fiui and humanttjr* In Ae dajs of Sopj^ 
ded and Euripides^ the traces of. this ^uragit 
pradiice were AiU recent j and die Atbo^. 
niam» through the prevalenqe of citAQni« 
could without diiguft fufier human fscrificea 
to be reprefented in their thea^e. The l^ ' 
phigeoia of £urifHdi» is a proof of. this 
fad. fiut a human iacrifice, being altoge^ 
tker inconfiftent with modern manners, as 
ptx>dttoing horror inftead of pity^ ca6noii 
widi aay propriety be introduce upon i'? 
modern ftage. I muft therefore amduntti 
the Iphigenia of Racine, M^hich, inft«ft4 6S 
the tender and fympathetic padi^i^^ fiib^^.. 
ttttes difguil and horror i Bat thid is ^not all»>: 
A^od^r objedion occiirs againft every hh^ 
&ai- deviates fo remarkably froin impiortii 
notions and fenttihents. If it iheuki e?eA v 
command our belief, by the authonty of . 
genuine hiftoryi its fid:itaous &nd umtjotu^al 
appearance^ however^ ^ould previtot ils ta^ : 
king fitch h6ld of th^ mind as. to pFodiice ji 
perception of reality *. A human £icfifi6§ : 
is fo unnat4iral| and to< us (b improbablef ^ 
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tbat few ivilf ^be af}b6t^d with the rtpi^efeif* 
tatfai> dfit more than with a fairytale. Tlie 
obfed^h firft mentioned ftrikes alio againft 
tb*' Pbedra of this author. The queen's 
pallion for her ftepfon, being unnatural and 
beyond all bounds, creates averiion and hor-* 
ror father than compaffion. The author ill 
\p^ preface obferves, that the queeri's paf- 
{w(\j howcvbr un natural , was the efie(% of 
deftiny and the wrath of the gods ; and he 
piftts the fame excufe in her own mouth. 
Bur what is the wrath of a heathen god to 
US ChrifHans? We acknowledge no defti* 
ny in paffion; and if love be unnatural, jt 
never can be relt{hed. A fuppofitiojSi, like 
wliat oor author lays hold of, mjay poflibly 
coref flight improprieties; but it will ne^^ 
vor engage 'our fympathy for what appears 
tO'Us frantic or extravagant* ' 

'Neither can I reliih^e cataftrophe c^ thiir 
tragedy. A man of t^fte may perufe, without 
di%ttft, a Grecian performance defcribing 
a fea-monfter fent by Neptune to deftroy 
Hippdytus* He confiders, that fuch a fto^ 
ry might agree with the religious creed of 
Greece J and> entering into aiicientopi- 

NtyL. II. P nions, 
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ntons, may be pleafed with the ftory, a» 
what probably had a ftrong effect upon a 
Grecian audience. But he cannot have the 
fame indulgence for fuch a reprefentation 
upon a modern ftage ; for no ftory which 
carries a violent air of fi<ftion, can evermovQ 
us in any confiderable degree^ 

In the Coepbores of Efchylus*, Oreftei 
IS made to fay, that he was commanded b)ii 
Apollo to avenge his father's murder ; and 
yet if he obeyed, that he was to be dchnf 
vered to the furies, or be ftruck with fonK)^ 
horrible malady. The tragedy according^ 
ly concludes with a chorus, deploring tha 
fate of Oreftes, obliged to take vengeance 
againft a mother, and involved thereby in 
a crime againft his will. It is impofliblo 
for any man at prefent to accommodate his 
mind to opinions fo irrational and abfurd, 
which muft difguft him in perufing even a 
Grecian ftory. Among the Greeks again» 
grofsly fuperftitioua, it was a common opi-? 
nion, that the report of a man's death was 
^ prefage of his death ; and Oreftes, in 

< Afta. 
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the firft adl of EleSlra^ fpreading a report 
of his own death in order to blind his mo^ 
idber and hef- adulterer^ is eveft in this 
cafe affedted with the prefage. Such im- 
becility can never find grace with a modem 
audience. It may indeed produce ibme 
degree of companion for a people afflicted 
tofuch a degree with abfurd terrors, fimilar 
to what is felt in peruiing a defcriptioa of 
the Hottentotes : but manners cf this kind 
will not intereft our affedions, nor exdt^ 
any degree of fociai concern. 
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External Signs of Emotions anJ 
Paflions. . 

SO intimately conncdcd are the foiil 
and body, that there is not a fingic 
agitation in the former, but what 
prodQceth a vifible efFeft upon the latter. 
There is, at the fame time, a wonderful 
uniformity in this operation ; each clafs of 
emotions being invariably attended with an 
external appearance peculiar to itfelf *. 
Thefe external appearances or figns, may 
not tmprc^erly be confidered as a natural 
language, expreffing to all beholders the 
feveral emotions and paflions as they arife 
in the heart. We perceive difplay'd ex- 
ternally, hope, fear, joy, grief: we can 
read the cbara^er of a man in his face ; and 

* Omois enim moms animi; fiiom qoemdam a natura habet 
vu]tum ct foaum ct geftooi* Cicero, /• 3. Dc or afore. 

beauty. 
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beauty, which makes fo ftrong an imprcf- 
iion, is known to refult, not fo much from 
regular features and a fine complexion, as 
from good nature, good fenfe, fprightlinefs, 
fyi^eetnefs, or other mental quality, ex« 
prefled fome way upon the countenance. 
Though perfedt fkill in this language be 
rare, yet fo much knowledge of it is diffufed 
through mankind, as to be fufficient for 
th^ ordinary events of life. But by yi;^hat 
means we come to underftand this language, 
is a point of fome. intricacy. It cannot b$ 
by fight merely I for upon the moil attend 
tive infpedion of the human vifagc, all that 
can be difcerned are figure, colour, and 
motion 5 and yet thefe, fingly or com- 
bined, never can represent a pafiion or a 
fentiment. The external fign is indeed vi^ 
fible. But to underftafid its meaning, wo 
mufi: be able to connect it with the paffioh 
that oiufes it; an operation far beyond the 
reach of eye-fight. Where then is the in- 
ftrudor to be found, that can unvail tlm 
fecrct conneftion ? If we apply to expe- 
rience, it is yielded, that from long and di- 
ligent obfervation, we may gather in fome 

meafure 
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fneafure in what manner thofc wc are ac-* 
quainted with cxprefs their paflions exter- 
nally. But with refpedtto ftrangers, of whom 
we have no experience, we arc left in the 
dark. And yet we are not puzzled about 
the meaning of thefe external expreffions 
in a ftranger, more than in a bofom-com- 
panion *. Further, had we no other means 
but experience for underftanding the exter- 
nal figns of paffion, we could not expert 
any uniformity or any degree of fkill in 

the bulk of individuals. But matters are 

• 

ordered fo differently, that the external ex- 
preffions of paflion form a language under-* 
flood by alU by the young as well as the 
oW, by the ignorant as well as the learned* 
I talk of the plain and legible charafters of 
this language ; for undoubtedly we are 
much indebted to experience in decipher- 
ing the dark and more dehcate expreffions** 
Where then ihall we apply for a folution 
of this intricate problem, which feems to 
penetrate deep into human nature ? In my" 

* See this explained^ Efiays on moraliqrand natural rcK* 
gioia, part a. cSky 5. 

- mind 
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mind it will be convenient to fufpcnd the 
inquiry, till we be better acquainted with 
the nature of external iigns and with their 
operations. Thefe articles therefore ihall 
be premifed. 

The e;cternal figns of paflion are of two 
kinds, voluntary and involuntary. The 
voluntary figns are alfo of two kinds : fome 
are arbitrary and jfbme natural. Words are 
arbitrary figns, excepting a few fimple 
founds expreffive of certain internal emo- 
tions ; and thefe founds, being the fame in 
all languages, mufi: be the work of nature. 
But though words are arbitrary, the manner 
of employing them is not altogether fo 5. 
for each pafiion has by nature peculiar ex-< 
preflions and tones fuited to it. Thus the 
unpremeditated tones of admiration, are the 
fame in all men ; as alio of compaiiiony. 
refentment, and defpair. Dramatic ' wri-r 
ters ought to be vj^ell acquainted with this 
natural manner of expreffing paflion. The 
chief talent of a fine writer, is a ready com^, 
mand of the expreflions that nature dic- 
tates to every man when any vivid emotion. 
Ilruggles for utterance ; and the chief ta-*: 

lent 
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lent of a fine reader, is a ready command 
of the tones fuited to thefe expreflions. 

The other kind of voluntary figns, com*- 
prehends certain attitudes and geftures 
that naturally accompany certain emo- 
tions with a furprifing uniformity. Thus 
exceffive joy is exprefifed by leaping, dan** 
cing, or fome elevation of the body 5 and 
exceilive grief by finking or deprefiing it* 
Thus proftration and kneeling have been 
employ 'd by all nations and in all ages to 
fignify profound veneration. Another cir- 
cumftance, ftill more than uniformity, de 
monftratcs thefe geftures to be natural, viz. 
their remarkable conformity or refemblance 
to the paflions that produce them *• Joy,, 
which produceth a chearful elevation o£ 
mind, is cxpreffed by an elevation of 
body. Pride, magnanimity, courage, and 
the whole tribe of elevating paflions, arc 
exprefifed by external geftures that are tho 
fame as to the circumftance of eleVktion»i 
however diftinguifhablc in other refpefta.. 
Hence it comes, that an ere<3: pofture is a 
iign or exprefljon of dignity : 

* Sec chap. 9. part 6. 

Two 



GodlMce erfA^ wth dsuwre haix>ur clad, 

.- . 4 Paradife Lofty hcokj^ 

Gf kC on the oth^ haifd^ ds well as re^d^ 
which dtj^ref^ tl^ xm^y cannot for that 
reafion be eitpf^^d <i^re ^ fignificmtly than 
by a fimilair iie|!)r6flk)n of <fie bodrf • Henccy 
to^bt eup doions is a common phnilb, iigni- 
iylflg'to fee grieved ordifptrited. 

One wotdd not imagme, who has not 
given peculiar attention, that the body is 
fofceptibic of fnch a variety of attitude and 
m^idn, as -readily to accompany ev«y dif-: 
fertotemotioi^witha correQx>nding geftcirc; 
Hbmflity, ibr example, is expreffed natu^ 
caily by hanging the head i arrogance^ by 
stsf elevation ; and langour (M" defpondence^ 
by recKnliig it to one fide. ' The lexpreilions 
of ihe hands are manifold. By diffei^nt at- 
titudes aild motions, the hands exprefi de-* 
fire, hop*, fear : they aflift us in prom-* 
fing, in iflw^ng; in keeping «ie at a di-^ 
fiance: they are made inftmnients of threat^ 
ening, of fapplication, of praife, and of 

>^L.II, C^ horror: 
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horror : they are employed in approving^ 
in refufing, in queftioning ; in (howing 
our joy, our forrow, our doubts, our rcgf ei^ 
our admiration. Thefe geftures, fo obe** 
dient to pailion, are extremely difficult to 
be imitated in a calm ftate. The ancient^ 
feniible of the advantage as well as difficid-* 
ty of having thefe exprefiions at comman4» 
beftowed much time and care, in coUe£tkig 
them from obfervation, and in digefting 
them into a pradical art, which was taught 
in their fehools as an important branch of 
education « 

The foregoing figns, though in a Ati& 
fenfe voluntary, cannot however be re- 
trained but with the utmoft difficulty 
when they are prompted by paffion. Of 
this we fcarce need a ftronger proof, than 
the geftures of a keen player at bowhf. 
Obierve only how he wreaths his body, in 
order to reftore a ftray bowl to the right 
track. It is one article of good breeding, 
to fupprefs, as much as poffible, thefe ex- 
ternal figns of paffion^ that we may not in 
company appear too warm or too interefted. 
The fame obfervation holds in fpccch. A 

paffion^ 
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paifion, it is trae, when in extreme, is fi«* 
lent * i but when lefs violent^ it muft be 
vented in words, which have a peculiar 
force, not to be equalled in a fedate com^ 
pofition. The eafe and trail we have in a 
confident, encourages us no doubt to talk of 
ourfelves and of our feelings. But the 
caufe is more general ; for it operates when 
^y^ are alone as well as in company. Paflion 
is the caufe ; for in many inftances it is no 
flight gratification to vent a paffion ex^ 
teriHally by words as well as by geftures. 
Some paffions, when at a certain height, 
impel us fo ftrongly to vent them in words, 
that we fpesJc widi an audible voice even 
wiiare there is none to liften. It is this cir* 
jCumftafice in paflion, that juftifies folilo- 
^ies } and it is this circumftance that 
l^ovee them to be natural •{*. The mind 

fometimes 

• Sec chap. 17. 

t Tfaou^ a folflo^nj in the perrarbadon of paiBon 13 uxi« 
doubtecfly natural, and indeed not nnfreqaent in real life ; yet 
Congrcvc, who himfelf has penned fcveral good foliloqme^, 
jriddi, with more candor than knowledge, that they are an«> 
natorali and he only pretends to joflify them from ncceS^. 

Q^a This 
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fometimes favours ibk impulCe of pafli<m^ 
by beflovviDg a temporary fenfibiiity upcm 
aiiy c\ijt& at hand, ia order to make k^ a 
confidence Thus in the Jf^inter's Tak ^, 
AntigQnu» addrefles hUnfelf to an infamt 
tvhom he was ordered to cxfxxfe; 

Come, poor bate, • 

I have heard, but not bdiev'd, the f^rit^ of the 

dead 
May walk agam: if fuch thing be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me I^ i^t ^ for ne'er wis dreiw 
So like a waking. 

iThis he does in htf ctedicadod of tfae Doifik Dea/e^, in iie 
IcAowii^ words. '^ When a man in foiiloqay rctfens- yfyik 
*' himfclf, ,and fro*s and ro»% and wdglis all his dc-* 
'* figns ; wc ought not to imagine, that this man either talks 
** to us, or to himfelf f he is only tfamking, and tUfrfdng 
^ (freqaemly) fuch matter as were iaeXcufeablo fdjy in hiar 
^* to fpcak. But bccaufe we are concealed fpedtators of the 
'^ plot in agitation, and the. poet finds it neccilary to let as 
'* know the whole myftcry of his contrivance, he is wflllng 
'^ to ^form as of this perfon's thoughts ;. and to tiiat end 19 
^ forced to make ufe of the expedient of fpcech, no other 
^ better way being yet invited for th€ coaisimiicaiian of 
« thought." 

♦ Aa 3. fc. 6v 

The 
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The invduotary fignsy which are all of 
tbeniv natural^ are either peculiar to one pai^ 
fion or cotDtivm to many. Every vident 
|iaffion hatb ah external exfv'eflion peculiar 
to itfeif, not excepting pleafant pafiions: 
l^ltnefs^ admiration and mirth. The plea-^ 
fant ^notions that are le& vivid^ have one 
commcm expreflion ^ from which we may 
^dier the ftrength of the emotion» but 
&arce the kind : we perceive a cbearful or 
contented look ; and we can makel'no more 
of it« Painful pailions, being all of them - 
violent, are diftinguifhable from each other 
by their external cxpreffions. Thus fear, 
{faamC) anger, anxietj^y dejeftion, defpair, 
have each of them peculiar expreflions; 
which are apprehended without the leaft 
confuiion* Some of thefe paflions produce 
violent cffcQs upon the body, fuch as trem- 
bling, ftarting, and fwooning. But thefe 
effe&^j depending in a good meafure upon 
fingularity of confl:itution> are not uniform 
in all men.' 

The involuntary ligns, fuch of them as 
are difplay'd upon the countenance, are of 
two kinds^ Some make their appearance 

occasionally 
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occafionally with the emotions that produce 
them, and vanifh with the emotions : o« 
thers arc formed gradually by fome violent 
paflion often recurring ; and, becoming pcr-> 
manent figns of diis prevailing paflion, ferve 
to denote the difpoiition or temper. . Th<$ 
face of an infant indicates no particular di^ 
pofition, becaufe it cannot be marked with 
any charad:er to which time is neceilary. 
And even the temporary figns are extremely, 
aukward, being the firft rude eflays of Na-» 
ture to difcover internal feelings.. Tho^ 
the ihrieking of a new-born infant, with- 
out tears or fobbings, is plainly an at^ 
tempt to weep. Some of the temporary 
iignSy as fmiling and frowning, cannot be 
obferved for fome months after birth. The 
permanent figns, formed in youth while 
the body is foft and flexible, are preferved 
entire by the firmncfs and folidity which 
the body acquires ; and are never oblitera*? 
ted even by a change of temper. Perma- 
nent figns are not produced after a certain 
age when the fibres become rigid j fome 
violent cafes excepted, fuch as reiterated fits 
of the gout or fl:one through a coyrfe pf 

time. 
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time. But thefe figiis are not (b obftinate 
as what arc produced in yoiith ; for when 
the caufe is removed, they gradually wear 
away, and at laft vanifh. 

The natural figns of emotions, voluntary 
and involuntary, being nearly the fame in 
all men, form an univerfal language, which 
no diftance of place, no difference of tribe, 
nd diverfity of tongue, can darken or ren- 
der doubtful. Education, though of migh-* 
ty influence, hath not power to vary or fb-- 
phifticate, far lefs to deftroy, their fignifica-* 
tion. This is a wife appointment of Ptxm- 
dence. For if thcfc fighs were, like words, 
arbitrary and variable, it .would be an intri- 
cate fcience to decipher the aftiohs and mo- 
tives of our own fpecies, which would jprovc 
a great or rather invincible obftruftioh to 
the formation of focicties. But as matters 
are ordered, the external appearances of 
joy, grief, anger, fear, fhame, and of the 
other paffions, forming an univerfal lan- 
guage, open a diredt avenue to tht heart. 
As the arbitrary figns vary in every country, 
therecbuldbe.no communication of thoughts 
among different nations, were it not for thd 

natural 
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natural figns in which all agree. Wcfdk 
are fufficient for the ec^niiiunication of ku 
ence, and d all mental conceptions : hat 
the difcovering paiHons inftantly as they a* 
rife, being eflential to our weiUbeing and 
often neceflary for felf-prefervation, the au^^ 
thor of our nature, attentive to our wants, 
hath provided a paffage to the heart, which 
never can be obftrudted while otir external 
fenies remain entire. 

In an inquiry concerning the external 
figns of paffion, aftions ought not altogether 
to be overlooked : for though fingly they af- 
ford no clear light, they are upon the whole 
the beft interjweters of the heart *. By ob- 

♦ The a^ons here chiefly in view, arc what a paflion fug- 
gefb in order to its gratification. Befide thele, adioss are' 
occafionallf ocenied to give fome vent to a pafion^ ^thout 
prqiofing an ultimate gratification. Sach occiUicnial a^on is 
charadteriflical of the paflion in a high degree ; and for that 
teafon^ when happily invented, has a wonderful good tSh& m 
poetry: 

I£gfnl€t. Oh mofl pemicioas woman ! 
Oh villain, villain, iinDing damned ^ain i 

My tables meet it is I fct it down, 

Thar one may fmile, and fmile, and be a viHain ; ' 

At leafl I%i ITure it may be fo in Denmark* iVhftit^ 

ISoy uncki^ there you arcr 

ferving 
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fervtng a mao'^ condud: for a cQUFfe of thm^ 
we flifcover unerririgly the various paffion^ 
th^f^inove hiqi' to adion, what he loves and 
Wiethe hatc&. In our younger years, eve« 
^ $ngle adlion is a mark |K)t ^t all ambigu«> 
cm pf the tamper ; f<^ in childhood ther« 
is littk or no dtiiguife* The fubjed: becomes 
morejntrirate^ in advanced age i but even 
thei?e» di0in)ultfion is fcldom carried on for 
any length of time. And thus the conduiQ: 
of iife is the moft perfect expre^n of the 
internal difpofition* It n^erits not indeed 
the title of an univer&l language ; becaufe 
it is not tborw^y ynderdood but by tho^ 
who either have a peAetratipg genius or oc- 
teniive obfervation. It is a language, how- 
ever, which every one can decipher in 
fome meafure 5 and which, joined with the 
other external figns, affords fufficient means 
for the diredion of our condudt with re- 
gard to others. If we commit any miilake 
when fuch light is afforded, it never can 
be the effedt of unavoidable ignorance, bu(: 
of rafcnefs or inadvertence. 

In refleding upon the various expreflion? 
of our emotioRS, voluntary and involuntary. 

Vol. II. R we 
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we muft recognifc the anxious care of Na- 
ture to difcover men to each other. Strong 
emotions, as above hinted, beget an impa- 
tience to exprefs them externally by fpeech 
and other voluntary figns, which cannot be 
fupprefled without a painful effort. Thus 
a fudden fit of pafHon is a common excufe 
for indecent behaviour or harih words. A$ 
to the involuntary figns, thefe are altoge- 
ther unavoidable. No volition or effort 
can prevent the (baking of the limbs or a 
pale vifage, when one is agitated with a vio- 
lent fit of terror. The blood flies to the 
face upori a fudden emotion of fhame,* in 
fpite of all oppofition : 

Vergogna, ehe'n altrui fbmpo natura, 
Non fi puo' rincgar : che fe tu' tend 
Di cacciarla dal cor^ fu^e nel volto* 

Pajior Fido, all 2. fc. 5. 

Emotions indeed properly fo called, which 
arc quiefcent, produce no remarkable figns 
externally ; nor is it necefl!ary that the more 
deliberate paflions fhould, becaufe the ope- 
ration of fuch paffions is neither fudden nor 
violent. Thefe however remain not alto- 
gether 
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gather in the d^irk. Being more frequent 
than violent paflion, the bulk of our adions 
ar^ ; directed by thena- A<aioqs therefore 
d^ifplay, with fufficient evidence, the more 
deliberate pa;(iions, and cpniplete the adnii- 
rabie fyftem of external 0gns, by which we 
become fkilful in human nature. 

Next in order comes an article of great 
importance, which is, to examine the effeds 
produced upon a ipedator by external figns 
of pa0ion. Noneof thefe figns are beheld 
with indifference : they are produdive of 
Variolas emotions tending all of them to ends 
wife and good. .This curious article makjcs 
a capital branch of human nature. It 
is peculiarly ufeful to writers who deal in 
the pathetic; and with refped to hiftory- 
painters, it is altogether indifpenfable. > 

When we enter upon this article, we ga- 
ther from experience, that each pafSon, or 
clafs of pailions^ hath its peculiar figns ; and 
that thefe invariably make certain inapref-i 
fions on a fpedator. The external figns of 
joy, for example, produce a chearful emo- 
tion, the external figns of grief produce pity, 
and the external figns of rage produce a 
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ibrC of terror mtn in thoTe y^Aio are not aim^ 
ed at. 

Secondly) it is natural to think, that 
^leafant paffions ihould exprefs themfelvM 
externally by figns that appear agreeable, 
and painful paflions by figns that appear dif«* 
agreeable. This conjedture, which Natord 
fuggeAs, is confirmed by experience. Pride 
feems to be an exception ; its external figns 
being difagreeable, though it be conimonly 
reckoned a pleafant paffioii. But pride is 
not an exception $ for in reality it is a mix* 
ed pafiion, partly pleaiant partly painfuU 
When a proud man confines his thoughts ttf 
himfelf, and to his own dignity or ituport^^ 
ance, the pafiion is pleafant, and its extei^ 
nal figns agreeable : but as pride chiefly 
confifts in undervaluing or contemning 04 
thers, it is fo hx painful, and its external 
%ns difagreeable. 

Thirdly, it is laid down above, that an 
agreeable objed produceth always a pleafant 
emotion, and a difagreeable objeft one diat 
is painful *. According to this laWi tihe 

t gee cbap* a* part 7* 

external 
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eacternal figns of a pleafant pafHon, being a- 
greeable, muft produce in the fpeftator a 
plaa&nt emotion ; and the external figns of 
a panful paflion, bdng diiagreeable, muft 
poduce in him a painful emotion. 
• Fourthly, in the prefent chapter it is ob- 
ferved, that pleafant paiiions are, for the moft 
port, exprefied externally in one uniform 
m^ner ; and that only the painful paflions 
are diftinguifhable from each other by theif 
external expreffions. In the emotions ac- 
cordingly raifed by external figns of pleafant 
paiiions, there is little variety. They are 
pleafant or chearful, and we hare not words 
to reach a more particular defcription. But 
the external figns of painful paffions produce 
in the fpedtatorcpiotions of different kinds : 
the emotions, for, example, raifed by external 
figns of grief, of remorfe, of anger, of en- 
vy, of malice, are clearly diflinguifhable 
from each other. 

' Fifthly, emotions raifed by the external 
figns of painful paffions, are fome of them 
UttraSUve^ fome repxljive. Every painful 

paffion 
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paiBon that is alfo dtfagree^b^e ^» raiiji^s by 
its external iigns a fepuliive emotipn, repel- 
ling the fpedtator from the objedt. Thus 
the emotions raifed by external figns of envy 
and rage, are repulfive. But this is not the 
cafe of painful pailions that are agreeable* 
Their external figns, it is true, are diiagree- 
able, and raife in the fpedtator a painful, e^ 
motion . But this painful emotipn is not re- 
pulfive. On the contrary, it is attrafliive j 
and produceth in the fpedator good-will to 
the man who is moved by the pafiion, and 
a defire to relieve or comfort him. This 
cannot be better exemplified than by diftrefs 
painted on the countenance, which iniUii- 
taneoufly infpires the fpcdator with pity, 
and impels him to afford relief. The caufe 
of this difference among the painful emo- 
tions raifed by external figns of pafiion, may 
be readily gathered from what is laid down 
chapter Emotions and pafiions, part 7. 

It is now time to look back to the qije- 
ftion propofed in the beginning. Haw js^re 
come to underfland external figns, fo as 

* See paflions explained as agreeable or difagreeable, 
chsp. 2. part a, 

readily 
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readily to afcribe each fign to its proper paA 
iion ? We have feen that this branch of 
knowledge, cannot be derived originally from 
£ght, nor from experience. Is it then im- 
|4anted in us by nature ? The following 
xx>nfiderations will help us to anfwer this 
queftion in the affirmative. In the firft 
place, tfce external figns of paffion muft be 
natural ; for they are invariably the fame in 
every country, and among the different 
fribesofmen. Pride, for example, is al- 
ways cxpreflcd' by an eredl pofture, reve^ 
rence by proftration, and fbrrow by a de- 
jefted look. Secondly, we are not even 
indebted to experience for the knowledge 
that thefe expreffions are natural and uni- 
verfal. We are fo framed as to have an 
innate conviftion of the fad. Let a man 
change his habitation to the other fide of 
the globe; he will, from the accuftom- 
ed figns, infer the paffion of fear among 
his new neighbours, with as little hefitation 
aS he did at home. And upon fecond 
thoughts, the queftion may be anfwered 
without any preliminaries. If the branch of 
knowledge we have been inquiring about be 

not 



Dot d«ri?ed from fight nor from nfttimco^ 
ibere i$ no remaining fburce fnun whcnf? 
it can be derived but from nature. i 
. ; We may then venture to pronounce^ 
with (om^ degree of confidence^ tbat: n»Q| 
jft providiod by nature with a {m&Qt}&tiaU 
%y which lays open to him fvery ipsSkoa hf 
IQcansof :it6 eKteroal exprefiiong^ Awl Limar 
gine that we cannot entertain any reafonable 
doubt of this fad:, when we refiedt, that p- 
yen. infants are not ignorant of the ^oioan* 
jng 9f external ^gns. An infant is remarks 
ably afifedted with the padlons oi ifs nurfe 
exprefiTpd on her (countenance : a < fmilc 
chears it, and a frown makes k i^rai^ 
Fe^rthus generated in the infant,, mu^ 
like every other paflion>^ have an ol^e^*. 
What is the objeiS of this paffion I Surely^ 
not the frown confidered abfl;raftlyt for a 
^hild never abftra^s. The nscJfc , wJkj^ 
frowns is evidendy the objed. Fea?, at dip 
fame time, cannot arife but from ap{Yeh.end- 
ing danger.. But what danger c»n a i^iid 
apprehend, if it be not fenljhle |}^t thp 
perfon who frowns is angry?. We muift 
therefore admit, that a child can read,ang^ 

in 
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Sn its imrfeV face ; and it nmft be fenfible 
of this intuitirelyy for it has n<» odier meaais 
of knowledge. I have ho occafion to a^ 
iirm, that thefe particulars are clearly ap- 
]>rehended by the cbiid. To produce clear 
^nd diflind perceptions^ rc^edtion and ex- 
})erience are requifite. Bat that even an 
infant, when afraid, muft have fbme no- 
tion of its being in danger, is extreniely e- 
^ident. 

That we fhould be confciouiB intuitively 
of a paCiion from its external exprefflons, is 
conformable to the analogy of nature. Th6 
knowledge of this language is of too great 
importance to be left upon experience. 
To reft it tipon a foundation fe uncertaiil 
and precarious, would prove a great obfta- 
cle to the formation of fbcieties. Wifely 
therefore is k ordered, and agreeably td 
the lyflem of Providence, that we ihould 
have Nature for our inftruftor. 

Manifold and admtrable are the purpo* 
fcsto which- the external figns of pafliofi 
are made fabfervient by the author of our 
iiature. What are occa^onally mentioned 

Vol.il S above. 
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^Bove, make but a part. Several filial cauW 
fes remain to be unfolded; and to this talk 
I apply myfelf with alacrity. In the fitft 
place, the figns of internal agitation . that 
are difplayed externally to every ^)efiator^ 
tend to fix the fignification of many termk 
The only efFedual means to afcat»]i the 
meaning of any doobtfdl word> is an ap^ 
peat to the thing it reprefents* Hence 
the ambiguity of words exprefiive of things 
that are not objects of external ienfe ; foe 
in that cafe an' appeal is denied. FafIion» 
ftridly fpeaking, is not an ot^eA of exter** 
fial ienfe : but its external figns are; and 
by means of thefe figns, paflions may be 
appealed to, with tolerable accuracy* Thus 
the word3 that denote our pa(fions> next to 
thofe that denote external obje<3:s, have tb^ 
n^ofl diflindt meaning. Words fignifying 
inter'nal adion and the more delicate feelr* 
ings, are lefs diftind. This defed with 
refped to internal adbn, is what. chiefly 
occafiions the intricacy of logic, Theterm^ 
of that fcience are far from being fufficient- 
ly afccrtained, even after the care and la-f 

bour 



bour beibwed by an eminent writer ^ : to 
vilioQi however the.worM h greatly ind^bt-^ 
ed^ for removing a moun;tain of, rubbi0i| 
and moiddmg the fubje€tiatoa rational and 
corresd £brm; The fame defe<ft is rexnark* 
able in criticifm, which has for its obje^ 
the mco^ delicate feelings^ The tero^ 
that denote thefe feelings, . are not. morq 
diftin^t than thofe of logic. To reduce 
^!iis icience of criticifm to any regular form^ 
has never once been attoaipted . . Ho we vo? 
rich the ore may be» no critical chymUt 
has been found to give us a regular amlyiis 
of its conilituent parts, and , to diflingui£h 
each by its own name. t 

• In the fecond place, fodety among in«> 
dividuals is greatly promoted by this r uni^-i 
verfal language. The diftance and referve 
that ih'angers naturally, difcovcr, (bow it? 
utility. Looks and geftures give direct ac^ 
cefs to the heart ; and lead us to feleft with 
tolerable accuracy the perfonjs who may be 
trufted. It is furpriiing how quickly, and 
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ibr the moft fwrt bow c»rrei9Hy, we judged 
of charafter from esEternai appewances. 

Thirdl]^, after £b«al intereoutfe is cooi'^: 
meticcd, the& external figns oonmbuteox^ 
bove ^ other means- to the ftridefi union»i 
by difilifing throagk a whc^e a^mt^y the^ 
ituXvap of each individual. Language xy> . 
doabt i& the rm^ comprehenfivfr Ttthide for^ 
communicating emotk>ns{ b^t in expedi-' 
tioD, as well as in the power of eoovidisn,,' 
it falls dioft of the iigns under confidera-. 
tion ; the involuntary figns efpectally, wlucb 
are incapable of deceit. Where the c6u6-- 
tenance, the tones, the gefhires,. the ac-' 
tions, join with the words, in conununica-i 
ting emotions, tbe& united have a force ir- 
reliftible. Thus all the agreeable emotions) 
of the human heart; with all the ibcial and 
virtuous aifedions, are, by means of thefo 
ettemal figns, not only perceived but felt; 
By this admirable contrivance, fccial inter- 
eourfc becomeiT that lively and animating a*-: 
mu&ment^ without which life would at beft 
be infipid. One joyful countenance fpreads 
chearfulnefs inftantaneoufly through a mtd- 
atude of Ipedlators. 

Fourthly^ 



Pourdily, difibcial paffions being hi^tftil 
by promptiiig vic4ence and mifchief, art no^ 
ted by thtma& confpicoous external £gtis^ 
m order tb* put us up&n our guard. Thu# 
anger arid revenge, efpccklly wfeeii fudden*- 
ly provc^ed, di^ay diemfelves on th« 

» - 

eburite^atice in legibk charafters*. THi^ 
otternal figns again of ev^ry pafficm th^ 
thf eattem danger, raiie In us the paffion of 
fear. Nc»r is this paffion^ occafiondl by coii-i* 
icioufnefs of danger, though tt may be infia-^ 

/ ^ Roqgjbr t|i4 bipt tmxtim, imi ^IBed to iqger bf an in^^ 

I tcxmlfcG&Qg, as well a& by extenial exprcffioos irfemblhig in 

^ ft faint degree diofe of atiger. Therefore fuch manners are 

esfHy he^htened into anger; and lavages fot that rcaion ard 

fcone i^»gjcr. Thosroa^ and hlant manacrs are unlia^ 

in two refpe^ They are £ril readily converted mtx) zn^t 

and next> the change behig imperceptible^ becaofe of the fl- 

milimde of external figns, the pcrfon againfl whom xh6 aflgcr 

is dnrded is not put upon hs goord. It ia for thefe rea&ils« 

great objoft ia fodety^ to oofttGt fach manners^ ^nd 10 bmg 

on a habit of fwccmefs and calmnefs. This temper has twor; 

oppofite good cffc6b, Firfl it is not eafily provoked to wrath. 

{ Kext the imenral being great betwixt it and red anger^ 9 

I fttkm, of thii temper who reonvcsmaffi-ont, hasitnny chaQ-( 

I ges to go through before his anger bein£^ed« Tbck chan*' 

ges have each of them their external fign^ and the offending: 

party is put npon his guard, to retire, or to endeavour a rccon-- 

eUiadotw 

med 
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med by fuch confcioufneis. Icisaninftiao 
tive paffion, which operating without tco- 
fon or refle£lion, moves us by a fudden irn-^ 
pulfe to avoid the impending danger*. 
. In the fifth place, thefe external figns/ 
are made fubrervient in a curious manner to 
the caufc of virtue. The external figns t£ 
a painful paflion that is virtuous :or inno- 
cent, and confequently agreeable, produce 
indeed a painful emotion. But. this emtK 
tion is attradive, and connefts die fpedator 
with the perfon' who fuiFers. Difagreeable 
paffionscmly, are produdive of r^MilfiTe e- 
motions involving the fpeSator'a averfion, 
and frequently his indignation. This art- 
Ail omtrivance makes us cling to the virti>- 
ous and abhor the wicked. 

Sixthly, of all the external figns of paf- 
&K1, thofe of afflidion or dillrefs are the moftt 
illuftrious with refpe(5t to a final caufe ; and 
defervedly merit a place of diftindion. They 
are illuftrious fay the fingularity of their con-^ 
tfivance ; and they are Aill more illuflriouft 
by the fympathy they infpire, a paffion to 

* Sec cjiap. 2. part i. itSt. j.J 

which 
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which human focicty i& .indebted for itr 
gi:eateft bleiling, thai of focuring relief im 
all cafes of diftrefs. A fubjedt fo ioterefting,/ 
ought to be exanEiined with leifure and at^ 
tconttion. The conformity of the nature of 
loran to his external circumftances, is in e^ 
very particular wonderful. His jiature. 
makes him pro^e to fociety ; and his fitua-^ 
teDin makes it neceiiary . for him. In a foli-*; 
tary (late he' is the mofl helplefs of beings; 
deftitBte of fupport, and in his manifold di-i 
ftreJIes deitiCute of reliefs . Mutual fupp<»!t^ 
ikiG fhtning attribute gf fociety, being dlcDrt 
tial to the welKbeing of man> isnot left np^t 
on reafon, but is inforced even inftindivelyt 
by the paflion of fympathy . Here fympoth^ 
makes a capital figure ; and contributes»i 
more dian any other means, to make Hfe 
eafy and comfortable. But however cile&h 
tial fympathy be to comfortable exiftence/ 
ont thinking of it beforehand, would find 
difficulty in conje£hiring how it could be; 
nufed by external figns of diftrels . For conn 
iidering the analogy c^ nature, if thefe fign& 
be agreeable, they muft give birth to a plea- 
(dflt emotion leading every beholder to be 
. r. pleafed 
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plealed wiUi huasan -nusfBrtiuieii .* If.flugi 
be diiagreeable, as they undoahtc^y laaof 
aa^t Qot die paioiul emotion thsjn pradiun 
to repd the fpedator fixun thcxa,. in otder 
Co be relieved from pain f Sudt would be 
lAic cooje&ire} in thinking c£ this matter bc>¥ 
forehand s and fucb would be the e0ei9:^ 
were man purely a. fel^ being;. But the 
benevolence of our nature givee a.Tery dif-f 
£erent direiSion to the painful paffioa i^ 
fympatby, and to the defire involved in kd 
Far from flying fromdiAre&, we 6y to it in 
order to afford relief; and onr fyn^atfay; 
cannot be otherwiie gratified than by ginngf. 
all the fuccour in our power *. Thus «xm- 
ternal ligns of dilbe&, thou^ difagresable;; 
are attradive ; and the fympathy they^ ia^ 
^tre us with is a powerful caufe, impelHi^ 
m to afibd relief even to a ftraogor as if be 
were our Aiend or blood-relation. 

This branch of human nature corlcera*' 
ing the external %n8of pafikm, is fo finfr^ 
\y adjufted to anfwer its end, that thoGs wHb 
underftand it tfaebeft will admire it the 

* Sec chap. a. pan 7- 
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fpoft. > TlMfe ^xtettf^r l%ii», beittg alt x4 
tkcm \ ttefclfaUe into cal%>ur, figure, and 
iBo^ii) diould not natura% make any deep 
if^fefiion m a ^>edabsr. Andfuppt^r^ 
^m ^qiialififid &r mokiiig de^ impreffion^ 
wehaVQf fben al)o?e, tliat the effeds they 
forodtKe )ane fiiot whsur would be ekpedted. 
We cannot tkeref(^e account other wife for 
^le opemtion^of thefe external figtvs, diaii 
by afcriUfig itito die original cohftitution q£ 
htimaa nature. To improve the focial ftate, 
fay making us inftin^ivdy rejoice with tkt 
g^bad o£ hearty weep wkh th^ mourns, and 
^im tfaofe who ^resfcn danger, is a oontii* 
imiceillafhiousibr^ wifdom as well asbe^ 
Qcirokece.. With refpeSi to the extend. 
^lis of diAre&i in particidar, to judge of tb^. 
epccellency of dieir contrivance, we need 
only rdle^t upon feveral other means femn^ 
ingly more natural, that would not have an- 
iwend the end propofed. I am attraded 
t^ this amufing fpeculation, and will not 
olk^patdon for indulging in it. We (hall iit 
Ar feft |4ace reverie the truth, by putting 
the cafe that the external figns of joy were dif- 
agreeable, and the external iigns of diftrefs 
rMnh. II. T agreeable. 



agreeable. This is no whimficaVfuppplir 
jtipn ; for thefe external iigns^ fo far as .^^ 
be gathered from their nature, feetp injcUf^ 
ferent to the produdion of pleafure or pam. 
Admitting then the fuppofition, the question 
is, Haw would our fympathy operal^l 
There is no occafion to delibecate for ;an aap 
fwer. Sympathy, upon that fuf^x^tion^ 
would be not Ief$ deftrui^irCr than accor- 
ding to the real cafe it is beneficial. We 
ihould be incited, to crofs the happmefs.cf 
pther$ if its external figris we^e diiagreeable 
to us, and to augment their diArds if its 
external %p& were agreeable. I make a 
fecond fuppofition^ That the external : iigos 
of ^iilrefs were indifferent to us, and pro^ 
iiu(3ive neither cf pleafure nor pain. Tb^ 
would annihilate the ftrongeft branch of 
fympathy, that which is raifed by means of 
fight. And it is evident^ that reflexive 
fympathy, felt. by. thofe only who have more 
than an ordinary ihare of fenfibility, would 
be far from bein^ fufficient to fulfil therejuds 
of the focial (late. I (hall approach nearer 
truth in a third fuppc^tion* That the extef- 
nal figns of diftrcfs being difagreeable, wepc 

productive 
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pfodudive of a painful repulfive emotion. 
Syfnpathy upon this fuppofition would not 
be aniiihikted ; but it would be rendered 
ufdefs. For it would be gratified by flyirtg 
ffomor avoiding the objed, inftead of cling- 
ing to it, and affording relief. The condi- 
^on of man would in reality be worfe than 
if fympathy Were totally eradicated ; becaufe 
iympatby would only ferVc to plague thofe 
who feel it^ without pit)ducing any good to 
theaffliacd. ' 

Loath to quit fd interefting a fubje<a, • I 
add a reflexion ^ with which I fliall conclude. 
The external figrts of paffion are a ftrong in- 
dication, that man, by his very conftitution, 
h framed to be open and fincere^i, A child, 
in all things obedient to the impulfes of na^ 
ture, hides none of its emotions : the favage 
and clown, who have no guide other than 
pure nature, expofe their hearts to view by 
giving way to all the natural figns : and e*en 
when men learn to diffemble their fenti- 
ments, and when behaviour degenerates in- 
to art, there ftill remain checks, which 
keep diffirtiulation within bounds, and pre- 
vent a great part of its mifchievous efFed:s. 

T 2 The . 
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The total fuppre0ion of the voluntary figns 
during any vivid paf^on, begets the utmoft 
uneaiinefs, which cannot be endured for a- 
ny confidcrable time. This operation be- 
comes indeed leTs painfid by habit : but luc- 
kily the involuntary figns, cannot by any ef- 
fort be fupprelTed or even dilTcmbled. An 
ftbfdute hypocrify, 1^ which the cbaraQibr 
is concealed and a fit^ous one aflumedi, is 
made impra^cable ; and nature has there- 
by prevented much harm to fociety. We 
may pronounce therefore, that nature, her- 
felf iincere and candid, intends that man- 
kind ihould preferve the iame character, hy 
cultivating fimplicity and truth, and baniflv- 
jng every ibrt of dJfliTniilatinn ; dtat tfiads to 
jnifchief. 
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SENTIMENTS. 




Very thought fuggefted by a pafjion 
or emotion, k termed a fentiment*. 
The knowledge of the fentiments 
petuliar to each paffibn confidered abfti*adl* 
fy, will not alone enable an artift to make a 
jail reprefentatioft of nature* He ought, 
over and above, to be acquainted with the 
various appearances of the fame paffion ih 
different perfons. Paffions^ it is certain, re- 
ceive a tindure from every peculiarity of 
chara&er; and for that reafbn, it rarely 
happens that any two perfons vent their paf- 
lions precifely in the fame manner. Hence 
the following rule concerning dramatic and 
epic compofitions, That a paffion be adjufted 
to the charaSer, the fentiments to the paf- 
iion, and the language to the fentiments. 

^ See AyfcaiSx^ 
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If nature be not faithfully copied in each 
of thefe, a defedt in execution is perceived. 
There may appear fome refemblance ; but 
the pidure upon the whole will be in(ipid> 
through want of grace and delicacy. A 
painter> in order to reprefent the various at* 
titudes of the body, ought to be intimately 
acquainted with mufcolar motion : not lefi 
intimately acquainted with emotions andcha-* 
raiders ought a writer to be, in order to re- 
prefent the various attitudes of the mind. 
A general notion of the paiiions, in theif 
groiier differences of ftrong and weak, ek* 
vated and bumble, fevere and gay, is f^ 
from being fufficient. Pidures formed £> 
fuperiicially, have tittle refemblance, and no 
cxpreffion. Aadyetit will appear by and 
by, that in many inflances our reputed m^^ 
iters are deficient even in this fuperficial 
knowledge. 

In handling the prefent fubjeS, it would 
be endlefs to trace even the ordinary pai^ 
iions through their nicer and more minute 
differences. Mine fhall be an humbler 
talk; which is, to feled from the befl wri- 
ters inflances of faulty fentimbntSy iaffer pa* 

ving 
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ving the way by fpme general dbfervations/ 
To talk in the language of mufic, each 
p9&oxk hath a certain tone, to which every 
fentiment proceeding from it ought to be 
tuned with the greateft accuracy. This is 
no cafy work, efpecially where fuch har- 
mony is to be fupported during the courie 
of a long theatrical, repre&ntation. In or«- 
der to, reach fuch delicacy of execution, it 
is necei&ry that a writer aflume the prectfe 
chara/dler and pafiion of the peribnage re* 
prefented. This requires an; uncommbn 
genius. But it is the only difficulty ; for 
the writer, who, forgetting him&lf, can 
thus perfbnate another, fo as to f^el truly 
and diftin^tly the various agitations of the 
paflion, n^d be id no pain about the fen- 
timents : th^ will flow without the leaft 
ftudy, or even preconception ^ and will fre- 
quently be as delightfully new to hknfcif as 
afterward to his reader. But if a lively pic- 
ture even of a fingle emotbn require an ef^ 
^t of genius ; how much greater muft the 
effort be, to compofea pafConate dialogue; in 
which there are as many different tones of 
paflion as there are fpeakers ? With, what 

ductility 
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duality of feeling ought a writer t6 Ik eii<* 
dued who aims at perfedtion in fudt a work ; 
when, to execute it corredty, it 19 necdfOp^- 
ry to afiume different and wen oppofitai 
dbaraders and pafEons, in the quickeft f^^w 
ceflion ? And yet this work, dil&:ii^ a» it 
is, yields to that <^ compofing a' dialogm. 
in genteel cotnedy devoid of pa^n j where 
the fentiments muft he tuned to ^e nicei 
and more delicate tones of diffitr^chanui-s 
tefs. That the latter is the nxore dfSksaii 
tafk, appears from confidering, that adia^* 
ra£ler is greatly more complex th^ui a poi^ 
iion, and that paflions are more difVioguifh> 
able from each other tban charadteis ^arcu 
Many writers accordingly who have .fH> gcr 
nius for charafiers, ttizkc a ihift to reprnr 
fent, tolerably well, an ordinary paffion ia 
its plain ipovements« But of all wqrk^ of 
this kind, what is truly the moft. difRqdk, k 
a chariaderiitical dialogue upon any philoi^^ 
phical fcbjefk- To interweave charaftci^s with 
reafontng^ by adapting to the peculiar ch»r 
ra£ier of each fpeaker a peculiarity not only 
of tfaotrght but of cxprcffion, requires the 
peife<^on of genius, tafle, and judgemeot^ 

How 
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e^n^^&^g f wn without . reafqning, frpnj 
thf; imperfe^ ppm.po(iripns of thi$ kind 
fqjittd^ -witl^piil: nuniber isi all Unguar 
geir, Tb6 art of ^nimicking any fingulari^ 
ty in yoice, pr . gefture^ is a rare t^ent, 
though direfliedby, fight ?u?d hearing, thq 
acut^ and moft lively of our external ferr- 
ies : how mdah oiore rare muf^ the talent 
be 4»£ knil^t^ chara<!3:€r^ .apd internal er 
m6t»Gr^» Ir^jig all thi^ir dfiFerent tints, 
and repr^pntiqg fheqr^ in a lively manner 
by natural f$n4iBcnts prq>erly exprefied?, 
The ti^^th is, ^ch execution is f oo delicate 
for an ordiis^iy genius $ and for that re^on, 
die bulk c^ writers, inCbead of ei^preding i 
paflkm like one who is under its pawer, : 
content th^emfelves with defcribing it like ^\ 
fpe£tator. To awake paflion by.an inlfrf. 
nal e&btt inercly, without any esi^terna} 
canfe, requires great fenfibility ; and yet 
this bperation is necejGfary not le& to tbd 
writer than to the ador; becaufe none Iwt 
they who a^ually feel a paffion, can^rfiprer 
ientlt to the life. The writer's^^part i$ o^uch 
piore complicated : he muft join compofi^ ; 

VJc^l. IL U tion 
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cefiibn, be ^ble' to- adopt eviiy-diffei^dfl: 
chara£ter introdcrced in his wotfc.' Sutail 
V6ry humble ffight of imaginsdon, driay 
fcrvt to convert a writer into a ^pcidato^ 
fo as to figure, in fome obfhH*e manbeti 
an adion as pading in his figbt 4nd Heair^ 
ing. In this' figured fituati(xi, he is led 
naturally to dei(;ribe as a fpefbator; and oat 
^ond hand to entertain his-rtadersriridi 
his own bbfervadons, widi cool dtfor ipdoii 
knd florid declamatioii ; inftead^of making 
them eye-witn^fles, ,ss it were, to a real «!^ 
vent, and to evtry movement -of gentiini 
pafllott*. Thus, in the b«dk of play^pi 

. f la the JEneU, the hero is made ta defctihe Uiq:|{e[(^iM^j^ 
fpllowing words : Sumpius Mneas, famafuper aiheta \notus. 
Virgil could never have been guilty of aCn iirfpro{>ricty fb'^;!^ 
iiad>he laflumed the perfonage of his hero^ infle^ o^otteato 
-the ^fbrnxments of a ^^f&aiQse^ Nor would XQaojpbQii hga^ 
ijnadc the following fpeech for Cyrus the younger^ to his Gre- 
cian auxiliaries^ whom he was leading againf): his trnHhei* A9- 
taxerxes, ^' I have chbfen you, O Greeks I fi^^ludlia^sBj^ 
^* npt .to enlarge my army, for I hgve Bsriariatts lyit^f 
<f number ; but becaufe you furpafs all the Barbarians in va- 
'* lour and military difcipline.'* Thb fentmierit is Xcno- 
phon's ; for furely Cyrus did not reckoa bis countrymen Barr 

tircfome 
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tdMQttory^ %1^, without catering into 4if^ 
&»lit cbtraSers or paflk>ns« 
V' This dcfcfiptive manner of ejcjM-eilingpa^ [ -jJi^ 
^on> Ms a very unhappy eficd;. Oar fynxr 
patfay is not raifed by deTqription : ^ w^ 
Bya& be lulie^firft into a dream of reality j; 
land everj^ thing muft tppear as actually pre-* 
£ent and. paffing in our &g)i%^^ Unhappy 
i& ^e player of genius who 9^ ^ capitdl 
iwrtiin what may be ttrtrusd ^ Jeff riftjivf 
ir^e^. After he ^ haa ^unMd the Y^y 
f»ffi(Hi that is to be r«prefonted» how piuft 
he be:>«raflspcd Jo hia a^^, when he i^ 
forefd |to uttar»: not thp fei^tlments of thp 
paflion he feels, but a cold defcription in the 
language of a by^-ftander? It is diis im« 
)^tSt0^iqtiy I am perfuaded^ in the bulk of 
pax i^lxytj that confines our fbige alinol): 
entirely to Shakefpear, his many irregular 
rUies Qotwithftanding. In our latefl Eng- 
Jifli tiagedies^ we fometimes find fenti« 
Ittients tolerably well adapted to a plain paA 
fion. But it would be fi'uitleis labour^ to 

^ Seechap.a. porti. fed$. 
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fcafch in any of them for a fen'tkncnt f:^ 
prfcffive of charafter ; tod, upon that ▼fcf^ 
account, all our modern performances i)f 
the dramatic kind, arc intolerably itifipicJ. 

Locykirig back upon the foregoing obfeN 
vation, I am uncertaiin whether it wiHbc 
fofficiently apprefhended 5 for, upon thii 
complicated fubjedl, I find fome difficulty 
to exprefs mjrfelf with perfpicuity* 1 de-* 
fpair not however to place this matter in 
the clearcft Kght, by adding example ttt* 
precept* In the front fhat) be fet one 6t 
two examples of ferftifnefits that apptar the 
legitimater 6fFspring of pafllon ; and ib t^^iti 
fliall be oppofed a few others that arc* dfe- 
fcriptive only, and illfegitimate. Ih mstking 
this comparifon, I (haU borrow rxty inftan-* 
ees from Shakefpear and Cofnellle, whc> 
for genius in dramatic compofition (land u^ 
permoft in the rolls of fame* 

Shakefpear (hall furnifli the firft inftanccy 
l>eing of fentiments dictated by a viobitf 
and perturbed palEon* 

Lear. ■ ^ Filial ingratitude t . 

Is k iKK^ as if this mouth fhould tear thk hand 



No, Ivrill weep no more. In (udhi anighti. 

To Ihut me out ! Pour on, I will endure. 

In fuch a night as this! O Regan, , Gonerill, 
Your old kind father, whofe frank heart gave all— 
O, that way madnefs lies *, let me ihun that^ 
No ipore of that, -f -i— - 

Kent^ Good, my Lord, enter liere. 

Lear. Pr^ythee, go in thy thyfelf, feek thine 
own eaie. 
This tempeft will not give roc leave to ponder 
On things would liurt me more — but 1 11 go in; 
In^ boy, go firft. You boufelefs poverty ■ 
Nay, get thee in ; I'li pray, and then I'll ileep^- 
Poor naked wretches, , wherelbe'^er you are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitile(s ftorm ! 
How j(hall your houfelcfs heads and unfed fides. 
Your looped and wihdow'd raggednefs, defend you 

l^rom ieaions fuch as thefe ? O I have ta'en 

Too little care of this ! take phyfic, Pomp j 
Expoife thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. 
That thou may^ft fiiake the fuperflux to them. 
And fhow the heavens more Juft. 

King Lear. alS 3^ Jc. 5* 

To illuftrate the foregoing doctrine, one 
other inftance of ^iame Idnd mayfufiice, 

cxprefling 
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and defpair. 






; Otiello^ Lo ! I have a weapon : - -'^V 

Al^erterneverdid it|<^ fuftain ^ 

Upon a (bldier's thigb. I've feen the day^ , ,„^ 
Tbfic v^ich this litde arm* and this good (word, 
I've made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your flop. But,' oh vain 

boaft! 

' . - •'- /• 

Who can confroul his fate ? 'tis hot fo now. ' 
Be not afraid/ though you do lee me weaponM j ' 
Here H my jobmey^s end, here is my butt, ^ "^ " 
The very fea-niark <£ liiy outmoft fill. 
Bb' you go bade difmay'd ? 'tis a leA fear. 
Man but a rufli ag^ft Othello's breaft, ','-,. , ; 
Apd Jie retires. Where fhould Othellogo? ^ 
Now— «^ how doft thou look now? OhiU'Aacc^d 

wench! 
Pale as thy fmoke ! when we ihall meet at compt, 
Tlfis look of thine will hurl my foul from Iji^^^n, 
And fiends will fhatch at it. Cold, cold, iny ^sid^ 
Ev'a ISce thy chs^ty. O curfed ilave ! i; 

Whip toe, ye devils, 
J'rom the po(Te(fion of this heav'nly fight ; 
Blow, me about in vnncls, rbaft me in Hilp^ur^ \ 
WaJh;0iekrileep4owQigutfi afUqtMd&t^^^ 



oh! :■: ^_. r,.^ 

Othello^ a£l 5. fc. 9. 

The fentlments here dil{^y'd flow (b na- 
turally from the padiom reprefented, and 
are fudi genuine expredions of thefe paf^ 
fions; that it is not poffible to conceive an^ 
imitation more perfed. 1 

With, regard to the French author, truth 
obliges.^ to acknowledge^ that he de^ 
icribes in the ftyle of a fpe^ator, jnft^adof 
exprefSng pafBon like mxe who ibels itg 
and alfo that he is thereby betrayed intti 
the other faults above n^ntidned^ adrfe^ 
forae monotony, and a 'pompou.s declaina^ 
tdiyftyle *. it is fcarce neceffaryto pro- 

duc|j 

■ - " , ." *^ 

* • Tliis cridciflii rdichcs the French dramatic writers iii 
fetitersdV \irftb vtatj few exceptkms. Their tragedies ai^ 
SK^ly, if HOC 40iallf ,: dofcri|»ive. Comeille led the w^i 
and later writers foHowing his track, havcaccofiomed 4|# 
French ear to a fiyle, formal, pompous, declamatory, whic^ 
iiiits not widi any palBon. Hence it becomes an eaiy taik to 
borleik a Fr^eh tragedyt it is not more difficaktfaan to bar** 
lcflevfkifi^fi)tlWl»]^r^ TlMs^ilKy^ftfaeoiiMtiMlatia 
J?4^ iQtrPdnced a fmgolar amufemcnt, which is, to borleik 

the 



doce partic«ilar JAftanc^ ; for lie wmr w^ 
ties from this tone. I (hall howeVcr takc^- 
two paflages at a venture, in order to be ■ 

confronted- 

the more faccefsfbl (ragedies in a fmt of farce, cHlei a fa* . 
rodj. La Motte, who bimfelf appears to have been forely 
galled by feme of thefe bariefk compofitions^ acknowledges, ' 
that no more is necef&ry to ^ve them a run, than barely tQ 
vary the drantatis ferfon^, and in place of kings and heroes, 
queens and princeflcs, to fubilitute tinkers and tailors, mxlk- 
I maids and fcamftrefles. The declamatory ftyle, fo dificrcnt 
from the genuine expreffion of paflion, pafTes in fomc meafore -- 
nnobfervcd, when great pcrfonages are the fpeikers. But itf « 
the mouths of the vulgar, the impropriety, with regard to thc^ 
fpeaker as well as to the paflion reprefcnted, is fo remarkable 
as to become ridiculous. A tragedy, where every paflion ii 
made to fpeak in its natm^ tone, is ijot liaWc to be ihos 
burlelked. The fame paflion is by all men expreflcd nearly m 
the fame manner: and therefcre diegcnaii;ieci{|pnrf5«^qf 
paflion cannot.be ridiculous in the mouth of any man, provided . 
only lie be of fuch a charafter as to be fufcepdUc of the paf- 

fiott. 
It is a well-known fa<%, that to an Eng^fh ear the Frendif 

adars appear to pronomice with too g^eat rafidiiy:| a complaint ^ 
much tefifted on by Cibber in particnbr, who had fr^^aea^lj; 
h^fd &e famous Baron upoa the Freaph fl^^ge. This a^^ . 
in fome meafure be attiAutcd m our want of facUity i|^ jdk 
French languages as foreigners g^raUy iojag^^e, tl^at^eiy 
laiguage is pronamced too quick by natives. But that it ji, 
jm the folc canfe, will be probable fr(«n a fa^ ^efiJy. offfOn. 
fite, that the French are not a little difgufed with ihc fei^Tj 
gAdofiis, as they term it, of die iEk^gUih |«€9PQci9tioi|, I 

conjedhurc 
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Cfunfronted *with thoTe tranfcribed above* 
in the tragedy of Cinnay iEmilia, after 
tlie confpiracy was difcovered, having 
pothing in view but racks and death tp 
herfelf and her lover, receives a pardon 
from Auguftus, attended with the brighteft 
circumftances of magnanimity and tendcr- 
jnefs. This is a happy iituation for repre* 
ienting the paffions of furprife and gratitude 
in their different ftages. Thefe paffions, 
raifed at once to the.utmoft pitch, are at 
firft too big for utterance ; and Emilia's 
feelings muft, for fome moments, have 
been exprefled by violent geftures only. 
So foon as there is a vent for words, the 

conjc^re thi« difierence of tafle nay be derived from what 
. is obfcrred above. The pronunciation of t}ie genoisie lim* 
goage of pafficm is neceflarily dired^d hj the nature of the 
paflion, and by the (lownefs or celerity of its progrefs. In fJix* 
tkniar, plaintive pafHons^ which are the mod frequent in tra- 
'^gcdy, having a flow modon, didate a flow pronunoiaiioa. In 
declamation again> which is not the genuine language of any 
paffion, thefpeakcr warms gradually ; and as he . warms, he 
naturally accelerates bis pronunciation. But as the French 
have formed their tone of pronunciation upon ComeiUe's deck* 
matory'tragedicsy and the EngUih upon the more natural lan- 
guage of S^iakf (pear, it is not ibrprifmg that c^Aoai fhould 
, produce fucb difierence of tafte in the two nations. 

Vol. II. X firft 
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firft cxprcffioirt are naturally bfbkiiH and 
interrupted. At laft We ought to eiptdt i 
tide of interttiinglcd fentibclits, oceafioddd 
by the fluaiiation bf the faiitid bbtwiif ihi^ 
two pafTons. -ffimilia i^ hiad^ to beha\^4 
in a very different manner. With extrem^ 
coolncfs (he delcribes her own fituatibn, a& 
if (he were merely a fpedtator s or rathel* 
the poet takes the tafk off her hands. 

£t je me rem, SeigheUf^ I fces liiutM b6m^ 
Je recouvre la viit aoprcs dc leurfe ci^rtes, 
Je connois mon forfait qiii me fediibloir juftic6> 
£t ce que n^avoic p6 la terreur du fiipplice^ 
Je fens naitre en mon amc un repentir puiflant ; 
£t mon coeur en fecret me dit, qu' 11 y confent» 
Le ciel a r^folti yotre grdndteur fupflStn^^ 
£t pour preitve. Seigneur, je n*en tttix <|tie ih^ 

mrmfe ; 
J* o(e avec vanite me donner cet ^clat, 

PuifquMl change moa coeur, qa' U veui changer 

I'etat 
^a haine va hiourir que j*ai crtife immbJrfblfci 
Elle eft morte, et ce cdeur devlent fujet fidele^ ' 
Et prenant deformais cettc liaine en horreurj^ 
L'ardeur de vous fervir fuccede a & foreur* 

la 



If), thp tTfigwJjr of Sfrtori^s^ th|e'Que^n> 
(tfrpfi/ed "lyith the ppw^ th^^t her fovf r vf^ 
{i^aiSn4t;e4^ M^fte^ of i^eoting any paffion^ 
j[}jpgjs^crate^ into a cool fpef);ator, even io 
P^uch. a? to inf^i|<5t t^e by-flan4ers how ^ ' 
gu^eo Aught ^ behave on fuch an occaQon* 

Viriate. II m*en fait voir cnfemble, et Pauteia^ 
et la caufe. 
P^rcet a0^oa.c c'e(^ 4^ moi gu^^n dlfpole, 
Ceft mon troije, iC'fti3[)Lpi i^u'o;j pretend conqueriiv 
Et c'eft mpn jvifte. ^hoix (|pi fp^l T? fair p^rir. 
Madame, apres fa pertc, et J»rn\i cej alartpes, 
N'^ttendc?: poipt de mpi de foupirs, ni do larmes; 
Ce font amufetnens que dedaigne aifement 
Trfi ]VW9i^ /?! nobiU ^g^eil d'un :idf reflentitnent. 
Qui plpurq, I'jiffpiblit,. qm fo^jpirc, rexhalc, 
31 fa3)C {)l\|s .^ ^^ 49ns QDe ame rpy^die ; 
£t m» i^idwr iAHQli^e %}». fm^ d^ 1^ v^»gen C^a 

So mndh in general upon the genuine^ 
feptin^nt$ of pafiion. I proceed now to 
particular obfervations. And, firft, Paf- 
fions ^c feldom uniform for any confider- [/ 
able time : they generally fluftuate, fwcll- 
ing and fubfiding by turns, often in a quick 
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^fbcceffion*. This fluctuation, in the cafe 
of a real paffion, will be expreffed exter- 
nally by proper fentiments ; and ought to 
be imitated in writing and ading. Accor- 
dingly, a climax fhows never better than 
in expreffing a fwelling paffion. The fol- 
lowing pafTages (hall fuffice for an illuftra- 
tion. 

Oroonoh, ■ — Can you raife the dead ? 

Purfue and overtake the wings of rime? 
And bring about again, the hours^ the days> 
The years, that made me happy ? 

Oroonoko^ aS 2. fc. 2. 

Almeria. How haft thou charm*d 

The wildnefs of the waves and rocks to this ? ' 
That thus relenring they have giv'n thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me ? 

Mourning Bride, a£l u fc. 7* 

I would not be the villain that thou think'ft 
For die whole fpace that's in the tyrant's grafp, 
And the rich earth to boot* 

Macbeth^ nR 4, fc^ 4. 
• Sec chap. 3. part 3. 

The 
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The following paflagc cxpreffcs finely the 
progtc(s of convi<3:ion» 

I^et me not ftir, nor breathe, left I diilblye 
That tender, lovely form, of painted air. 
So like Almeria. Ha ! it (inks, it falls ; 
I'll catch it ere it goes, and grafp her fhade. 
T^is life ! 'tis warm ! 'tis Ihe ! 'tis Ihe herfelf ! 
It is Almeria ! 'tis, it is my wife ! 

Mourning Bride ^ aS %. fc. 6. 

In the progrefs of thought, our refolutions f 
become more vigorous as well as our paC- 
fions. 

If ever I do yield or give content, 

'By any aftion, word, or thought, to wed 

Another Lord ; may then juft Heav'n fliow'r 

down, &fr^ 

Mourning Bride^ aH u fcl i. 

And this leads to a fecond obfervation. 
That the different ftages of a pafllon, and 
its different diredlions, from its birth to 
its extinction, ought to be carefully re- / 
prefented in the fentiments, which other- 
wife will often be mifplaced. Rcfentment, 
Tor example, when provoked by an atro- 
cious injury, difcharges itfelf firfl upon the 

author. 



author. SfiMsfQCfHs tberefoFie of t^yangp 
take place of all oth^f $| an4 im}(( in fym§ 
meafure be exhaufted before the perfon 
injured think of pitying himfelf, or of g^e* 
ving for his prcfcnt diftrefs. In the Citi of 
Corneille, Don piegue having been affront- 
ed in a cruel niijnner, expref!es ic^rce any 
fentiment of Ecvengc, J>ot i^ tptaljy qcg^f 
pe4 in ^pntbmplatipg the low fituation to 
which he was reduced by the aifront. 

P rage ! 6 djefefpoir! 6 vieillefle cnnemie! 
N*ai je done tant vecu que pur cette infamie ? 
Et ne fuis-je blanchi dans les travaux guerriers. 
Que pour voir en nne jpur fljetrir tant de Iguriei? / 
Men bras, qu!av.pc refp^^ toute TEfpflgpe adrnjn^ 
^Ifon i)ra$, qui tanit de foil a iauye cet empijTjpi 
Tant de fois affermi le trone de fon roi^ 
Tr?btt doB/c m^ qtuerell^, er nc faitrien pourmol! 
O cruel fouvcnir de ma gloire paflee ! 
Qeuvre de unt de jours en unjour dTaceei 
I^ouv^lle dignite fgtale a mon bonbeur ! 
Precjpjce ekve d^ou tombe mon honneur | 
Fayt-il de votrc ^cJat voir nioinpher le Cpmt^, 
Jit raoqrir fans vengeance, on vivre dan^ la bontje? 
Cpmte, (bis de mow Prince a prefent gouverp^ur, 
Ce haut rang n'admet point un homme fans honneur; 
Et ten jaloux ergueil par- cet affront infigne, 
Ma1gr6 k choix du Roi^ m'en a fu rendre indigne. 

Et 
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£t to?; d« thcs ekpIoits^^oriCTk MM^if\i^ 
Mais d'un corps tout de glace ftitidte ^rti^iti^t^ 
Fee jadb tant u craiiidre, et qui dans cette ofienfe 
M'as fervi de parade, et nob pas de dtfehfe^ 
Va, quitte deforttiak k dernier des biitttaiirf, 
Pafl^ ^dtfr iAt vanger en de meilleures mams. 

LeCid, aS i. fc. 4, 

Tiiefe feritihtehte drc cef-tairiljr riot wli« oi^^ 
dir to the mind in the firft mcfvemcnts bf 
the pafHon. In the fame manner as in re- 
fenfment, the firft movements of grief are 
always direded upo^i its objedl. Yet with 
relation to the fudden and fevere diftemper 
that feleed Alexander bathing in the ri^ 
vcr Cydnus, Quintus Curttus d^fbribes the 
firft ebmidds df th^ airmy a^ dire£ted upod 
iherhfei^S, kiiienlkig that th^y Wtffe left 
witiiout a leader far from home, and had 
icarce any hopes of returning in fafety. 
'Their King's diftrefs, which muft iialurally 
have been their firft coridern, occupies them 
but in the fecond place accorciihg to thit 
duthor. Ih the ^ifita bf 'f aitb, Sylvia, 
^pdti a report of \itt lover*S death, which 
ftifc believed certain, inftfead of bfeittoaning 
the lois of a beloved objeft,^ tUrhs heir 

thoughts 



thoughts upon herfeif, and woyodcrs .her 
hcaf t docs not break* - ..j^, 

Ohime, ben fon di faflb, 

Poi che quefta novella non m* ucdde. 

In the trzgcdy of yane Shore, Alidai in the 
full purpofe of dcftroying.her rival, has the 
following refleftion : 



Oh Jealoufy ! thou bane of pleafihg friendflup. 
Thou worft invader of our tender bofoms ; 
How does thy rancour poifbn all. our fbftnefi. 
And turn our gentle natures into bitternefs ? 
See where Ihe comes ! Once my heart's deardfl 
bleflihg, ' 

Now my changM eyes att blafted with her bealily^ 
Loathe that known fage, and (icken to behold her^ 

4^ 3. fc. I. 

Thefe arc the refledions of a cool fpc^- 
tor. A pafTion while it has the afcendant, 
^nd is freely indulged, fuggefts not to the 
man who feels it any fentiment to its own 
prejudice. Reflections like the foregoing, 
pccur not to him readily till the paifion have 
fpent its vigor. 

A 



A pcri&ft fomctimes is agitated af once by 
difibrent paiHons. Th^ mind in tliis cafe 
vibrating like a pehdulum, vents itfelf in y 
Sentiments which partalce of the fame vibra* 
tion. This I give as a third obfervatibn : 

Siueen. 'W-ould I had never trod this Englifli 
. , emh. 

Or felt the flatteries tHat grow upon it ! 
Ye've angfels faces, but Hfeav'n knows your hearts; 
What ihall become of me now ! wretched lady ! 
I am the mbft unhappy woman living. 
Alas ! poor wenches, where^are now your fortunes? 

[Tc ber women. 
Shipwrecked upon a kingdom, where no pity» 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for met 
Almoft, no g^ve allow'd me. 

Henry YiU. ^i^ [iiy 

Othello. Ohdevn, devil!* 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears. 
Each drop flie falls, would pove a crocodile. 
Out of my .figfir. . 

Befdemona. I will not ftay t' offend you. \joing^ 

Lodovico. Truly, an obedient lady : 
I do befeech your Lordlhipj, call her back. 

Otb. Mftrefs— -^ 

Def. -My Lord. 
' Voi-.IL ^ Y Oib. 
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Otb. What would you with her, Sir ? 

L/fd. Who, I, my Lord ? 

Otb. Ay ; you ^ wiih that I would m^e heip 
turn: 
Sir, £bc can turn and turn, and yet go on ; 
And turn again. And Ihe can weep^ Sir, weep \ 
^d fhe's obedient : as you fay, obedient \ 
Very obedient — proceed you in your tears — 
G)ncerning this. Sir, — oh well-painted paffion ! -^^ 
J am commanded home — get you away, 
ril fend for you anon — Sir, 1 obey the mandate^ 
And will return to Venice. Hence, avaunt! 

f/tx// P^Jdemom. 
Othello^ aa 4, Jc. 6. 

^milia. Oh ! my good I^ord, I would fpeak a 

word with you. 
Qtbello. Y^s, 'tis -Emilia — by and by — flie*S 
dead. 
'Tis like, flie comes tp fpeak of Cafljo's death ; 
The noife was high. — Ha, i^q more moving ? 
Still as the grave. Shall fli^ com^in? w^re't 

good? 
J think flip .ftirs again — No — what's the beft ? . 
Iffht come in, flic'U, fure, fpeak to my wifej 
]^lywifeJ my wife! What wife? I have no wife;, 
Qh infupportable ! oh heavy hour ! 
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^ A fdurth obfervation is, that nature^ 
w^hich gave us paffions, atid made them 
extremely beneficial when moderate^ in- 
tended undoubtedly that they ihould be 
fubjedted to the government of reafon and 
confcience *. It is therefore againft the or- 
der of nature, that paffion in any cafe fhoald 
take the lead in contradiction to reafon and 
confcience. Such a ftate of mind is a fort 
of anarchy, which every one is afliamed of, 
and endeavours to hide or diffemble. Even 
love, however laudable, is attended with a 
confcious fhamc when it becomes immode- 
rate : it is covered from the world, and dif- 
clofed only to the beloved objed : 

Et que l^amour foiivent de femors combattu 
Paroifle une foiblefle, ct non une vertu. 

Boileau, Varl foet. chanL 3. /. ror. 

O, they love leaft that let men know their love. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ ,aS i. fc.^. 

Hence a capital rule in the reprefentation of 
ftrong paflionsj that their genuine fcntiments 

Y z ought 



pjog^ iCa be hid or i)i&apA4cd a$ fouch a$ 
podible. And tbis hdds in ao ei|)ecial mwi^ 
4ier with refpc6t: to crutiinal paffioris. Qoe 
never counfek the cbnuniffion of a ciinie in 
l^ain terms. Guilt moil not appear in it^ 
native colQurSi even in thought : the pro* 
pofa] mud be made by hints, and by reprer 
Renting the adion in fome favourable li^t. 
Of the propriety of fen^iment upon fuc^ a^ 
occaiion, Shakefpear, in the Tentpefi^ ha^ 
given us a beautiful exan>p}e« The fut^dt 
is ft pFopofal made by the ufurping Duke c^ 
Milan to Sebaflian, to mwder his brother 
jthc King of Naples* 

• - . 

Antonio. > What might , 

Worthy Sebafti^n -r- Q, what jwgh,t — oo i^qtc i 

And yet, methiaks, I fee it m thy f^ce. 

What thou fhould'ft be x th' occ^on ipeaks thee^ 

and 
My (Irodg imagiQ^tic^ fp^ a ^rp^i^ 
Droppbg vipon thy head. 

J0 a. fc. I. 

• • • * 

There cannot be a finer pidlure of this fort, 
than that of King John foliciting Hubert 
to murder the young Prii^ Arthui> : 

K. John, 



X. 74!&r. Come ia|faer> ili^^ Ol&ygfldde 

And with adyantflge Vi^m t^p^yiky lP5?e. 
And, my good frieod, :thy voluntary ««h. 
^iy^ in Aia h>Sam, d wly ish wJQbed. 

Givie TO5 thy hand, I had a jthing to fty m . ■ 
But I wjU fit it with fbme bejtter tiipc^ 
By Heaven, Hubert, Fm almoft aiham'd 
Tq fty what good 1-efpeft I have of thee. 

Hubert,. 1 ^m much bounden tp yotjr Majefly. 

X^ Jobn. Good friend, thou h^ft no caule to 

■' fey fo yet-' ■■ ^ 
But thou ihalt have — and cref^stnie ne'er ibflQH^ 
Yet it Ihall come £br me to do thee good* 
I hada thing to fay — but, letit go : 
•The fun is in the hcav - n, and the proved day. 
Attended with the pieafures of the world. 
Is all too wanfion, and too full of gawds, 
To^va me audience* If the roiddght-hdl 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth . 
Sound one into the drowfy race of night ; 
If this lame were a church -yard where we ftand. 
And thpH poflfeded with a thouftnd wrongs ; 
Or if that furly fpirit Melancholy 
Had bak'd thy blood and made it heavy -thick. 
Which elk runs tkjcling up and dpwn the veins, 

Making 
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Makiog that idiot Laughter keep men's eyes. 

And ftrain their cheeks .to idle merriment^ 

(A padioD hateful to my purpofes) ; 

Or if that thou could'ft fee me without eyes. 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, ufing conceit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful (bunds of word^; 

Then, in defpight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 

I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts. 

But ah, I will not — Yet I love thee well; 

And, by my troth, I think thou lov'ft me well. 
Hid^ert. So well, that what you bid me under- 
take, 

Though that my death were adjunfl: to my aft. 

By Heaven, Tddo't. 

K. John. Do not I know, thou would'ft ? : 

Good Hubert, : Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 

On yon young boy. I'll tell thee what, my friend; 

He is a very ferpent in my way. 

And, wherefbe'er this foot of mine doth tread. 

He lies before me. Doft thou underftand me ? 

Thou art his keeper. 

King John, aa 3. fc. 5. 

As things are beft Illuftrated by their 
contraries, I proceed to coUedt from clafli- 
cal authors,' fentiments that appear faulty. 
The firft clafs fhall confift of fentiments that 

accord 
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accord not with the paffion ; or, in othet, 
words, fentiments that the paffion reprefcntv 
ed does not naturally fuggeft. In' the fe- 
cond clafs, (hall be ranged fentiments that 
may belong to an ordinary paflion, but un- 
fuitable to it as tinftured by a lingular cha- 
rader. Thoughts that properly are not 
fentiments, but rather defcriptions, n^ake a 
third. Sentiments that, belong to the paf-^ 
lion reprefented, but are faulty as being 
introduced too early or too late, make a 
fourth. Vicious fentiments expofed in their 
native drefs, inHead of being concealed or 
difguifed, make a fifth. And in the laft 
clafs, Ihafl be coUedted fentiments fuited to 
no charafter or paffion, and therefore un^ 
natural. 

* 

The firft clafs contains faulty fentiments 
of various kinds, which I IhaU endeavour 
to diftinguifh from each other, And firft 
fentiments that are faulty by being abovQ 
the tone of the paffion. 

Othello. ■ O my foul's joy ! 

If after every tempeft come fucb calms, 
^ay the winds blow till they have wakenM death ; 

An4 
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And let tiie htboinriiig bark cMit&faltti df f^<^^ )J 
Olympus hi^» diid duck agaiira^ Um ; i^ > 

As heU's from heaven 1 Oibellv^ ^%.fc. ik> 

This fentiment is too ftrong to be fuggefted 
by fo flight a joy as that of meetiajg^ afte/ a. 

ftorm at fca. 

• , - - - 1 • • ■ ■ 

Tbilafter. Place me, (bme god, upon a pyramid' 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice ' ' * 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence- ' ' 
I m^y difcourfe to all the under«world 
The worth diat dwells in him* 

PIHUffter 0f Beaimant and El^shfify 0^ 4ff^ 



fv<, 



. Secondly, Sentiments below the tone 0^, 
the paffion* Ptolemy,, by potting Pompey,, 
to death, having incurred the difpleafiiref of . 
C^far, was in the utmoft dread of be*, 
ing dethroned. In this agitating fituation, ] 
Corneille makes him utter a fpeech full of 
cool rcfleftion, that is in no degree expref^,. 
five of the paffion. 

Ah ! fi je t'avois cru, je n'aurois pas de maitre, 
Je (erois dans le trone o& le Ciel m'a fait naitrc j. 
Mais c'eft une imprudence aflcz commune aux rois, 
P'ecouter rrop d'avis, ^t fe tromper aa choiic.' . 

■ ■ ic 



Le plonge dans uoe gouflre, et puis s'dvaooult. 

J^ mart de Pompee, a& 4^ fc^ i. 

\^ . . ''^"■■.. ' ' 

In ZiCi Ff-eres ennmie^ of Racine, the fccon^ 

a6t is opened with a love-fcene. Hcmon 
talks to ni$ miftrefs of the torments of atit^ 
ience, of the luftre of her eyes, that he 
o\^httft 4^iia^h«re b^tat her ktx, tod ^tt 
one mpnaeni of ab&noe was a thou&nd 3»irft. 
Antigone en her part a^ the coquette, an^t 
pretends (he muft be gone to wait on hpr 
mother and brother, and cannot ftay to li^ 
ften to' flis <X)urt(hip. This is odious French 
gaU'aritry,, hejow tbq dignity of the p^flion 
of love. It wQuld fcarce be ejfcufeble in 
painting modern French manners ^ and is 
infufFerable where the ancients are brought 
upon the flag^. The manners painted iii 
the Alexandre of the fame author are not 
more juft. French gallantry prevails there 
throughout. 

Third. iSqntinients that agree not with the 

tone of the paflipn j as where ?t pleafant fen^ 

Vol. 11. 7i timent 



timent is grafted upon a painful paffion, or 
the contrary. In the following inflabces 
the fcntimeiits are too gay for a ferious pajfc 
lion. 

No happier talk thcfe faded eyes purfue ; 
To read and weep is all they now can dq. 

Eloija to Abe lard, I. '47, 

Again, 

Heav'n firft taught letters for fbftie wretch- s aid. 
Some baniih'd lover, or fome captive rnakl^ i 
^hcy live, they fpeak* they brej^dic wh«t love w- 

fpire^. 
Warm from the foul, and faithful to its fires | 
The virgin's wilh without her fears impart, 
Excufe the blufh, and pour out all the hear^ 
Speed the fbft intercourfe from foul tp foul. 
And waft a (igh from Indus to the pole» 

Eloifa to Abelard, /. 51, 

Thcfe thoughts are pretty; they fuit Pope 
extremely, but not Eloifa. 

Satan, enraged by a threatening of the 
angel Gabriel, anfwers thus : 

Then when I am thy captive talk of chains, 
f fqud limitary cherub j but ere then 

Fa? 
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]S!ar heayier load ti^felf ^pe^ to £pel ~ 
Prom my prevailing arm, tfaou^ Heaveu^s King . 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, . 
Us'd to the yoke, draw'ft his triumphant wheels 
In progrefs through the road of hczw^n ftar-pai^d^ 

Pdradift Loji^ book 4* 

The concluding epithet forms a grand and 
delightful image, which cannot be the ge**' 
nuine offspring of rage. 

Fourth. Sentiments too artificial for i 
^rious pailion. I give for the firfl example 
a fpcech of Piercy expiring : 

O, Harry, thou haft robb'd me of my growth : 
I better brook the lofs of briitk life. 
Than thofe proud titles thou haft won of me ; 
They wound my thoughts, worfe than thy fword 

my flefli. 
But thought's the flave of life, and life time's fool ; 
And time, that takes furvey cS all the wdrld, 
Muftbaveaftop* 

firft part, Henry IV. a£f 5* fi. 9. 

Livy inferts the following paflagc in a 
plaintive oration of the Locrenfes accufing 
Pleminius the Roman legate of oppreflion. 

Z 2 • " In 



<' In hoc legate ftflm, im IvMibiUil v^kt* 
<' quameft, Patr<:kCohibr^i, pr^«r%tt!- 
** ram et fpeciein j ticque Roatoht tm^ 
<^ pfster habitutti ^^ftituitique, tt ibh&tu 
*' linguse Latins, f'eftis et bellua itiima-* 
*^ nis, quales frctum, quondam, quo ab 
^* Sicilia liividknu^ ad pernictem navigan 
** tiudi circumiedifie, fabuke ferunt *. 
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Congreve fhows afihe tai^e in the fentiments 
of the Mourning Bride. But in the follow- 
ing pafTage the pidure is too artful to be 
fuggeftcd by fevere grief: 

jilmeria. O no ! Time gives increaft to nxy af- 
fli£fions. 
The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which are difTus'd through the revolving year. 
Come heavy-laden with th' dppreflting weight 
To me ; with me, fuccelliveiy, they leave 
The fighs, the tears, the groans, the reftlefs care?. 
And all the damps of grief, that did retard their 

flight, 
TThey ihake their downy wings, and fcatter all 
The dire colleded dews on my poor head ; 
*rhen fly with joy and fwifmefs from me. 

AS I* fc* i» 
• TtBaLiVias, 1» ajl* j i7» 

^ In 



in the llont^ay, Ahmria Seikig a dfead 
^i||^, which die t6ak tft be Alphonfi)'s» «£* 
fTH^e^ 6midi6nt« ftrdned and ardficia!» 
ntkmh nature ruggefW iiot to any pcr&n up* 

Qfi Ai0h «ft oiccafiofii : 
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Hftd tbey^ or hearts, or eyes^ &at did this d^ i 

Ccyald eyes endure to guide fuoh cruel hands i 

Are not my eyes |;iailty alike with theirs, 

'f bai ibiis C^n g^ze^ and yet pot turn toibne ? 

--^ I do not weep ! The fpritlgs o( tears ar6 dry^<t^ 

And of* a fudden I am calm, as if 

All things were well ^ a«d yet iqy hulhand's mur- 

derM! ' 

Yes, yeS;» I know to mourn ! Vll iluice this hearty 
The fource of wo^ and let the torrent loole* 

-^5 5. j/Z; It. 

Lady Truemdn. ttoXv could you be te cltrel to 
defer giving me that joy whii^h you *kXitW t ttiixtt 
receive from your preferice ? You have rdl)b*d ttijr 
life of fbme hours of happinefs that oujg^t to have 
been in It. 

•Drufimer^ aH 5. 

Pope's 1£lcgy to the memory of an unfbf- 
tufiate lady, expreiTes delicately the ihbll 
tender c^nctrn 4nd forrow for the deplorable 

fate 
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fitte of a perfon of worth. A poem of this 
kind, deeply ferious and pathetici rejedb 
all fidiofi with diftlain« We therefcate ata 
give no quarter to the following pafTage^ 
Which is eminently difcordant with due fub^ 
je6t. It is not the language of the heart, 
but of the imagination indulging its fli^tsi 
at eafe. It would be a ftill more fevere 
cenfure, if it fhould be afcribed to imitation^ 
copying indifcreetly what has been iaid by 
others. 

What^though no weeping Idvfcs thy aflics grace. 
Nor polifhM marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no (acred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutterM o*er thy tomb ? * 
Yet fliall thy grave with rifing flow'rs be drcft^ 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy bread: 
There fhall the mom her earlieft tears beftow. 
There the firft rofes of the year Ihall blow ; 
While angels with their fll ver wings o'erfliade 
The ground, now facred by thy reliques mada. 

Fifth. Fanciful or finical fentiments, fen* 
timents that degenerate into point or con- 
ceit, however they may amufe in an idle 
hour, can never be the offipring of any fe- 
rious or important paflion. In the lerufalem 

of 
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of .Taflbi Tiered, after a fingle combafj^ 
fpeiit with fatigtie and lofs of blood, 
fklls into a fwoon. In this fituation, un« 
([krftood to be dead, he is difcovered by 
Erminia, who was in love with him to 
diftradion. A more happy fit nation can- 
not be imagined, to raife grief in an inftant 
to its highcil pitch ; wd yet, in venting hor 
forrow, fhe defcends moft abominably to 
antithefis and C0n«ei(^ even of the lowef^ 
kind, 

« 

£ in liii verso d' ineiGcabil vens^ 
Laeriiiie, e voce di iofpiri mifta, r 

Jn che mifero panto hor qui me mena 
For tuna ? a che veduca amara e trifta ? 
Dopo gran tempo i' ti ritrovo a pena 
Tancredf^ e ti riveggio, e non ion vifia^ 
Vifta non fon da te, benche prefente \ 

£ trovando d perdo e(ernamente» « 

Cani^ 19. /. 105, 

Armida's lamentation refpeding h^r lover 
Rinaldo ^, is in the fame vitious tafte, 

^ueen. Give me no help in lamentation, 
1 am not barren to bring forth complaints : 

* Cfi9tD2P« fiaiL izjL 125. & ia6. 

All 
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TlW I» being govern M by th^ wat'iy mowi 
Mdjr ftod fivtk piewreoiif tean& ta 4romi ^.w^tj^^l 
Aks £9r i^y faMbiD(l» for xny dqir Ii^£4mB^ ^^ 

JBi{f Richard UX tf^ 3. /f, a. 

^4*^ 5^^^ X^ me be branded for the public 
fcprn, 
TamM forth, and driven to wander like a vaga^^ 

bond. 
Be ftiendlefi and forfaken, fedc my bread 
Upon the barren wild, and deiblate wafte. 
Feed on mj figbSy and drink my falKn^ tears ; 
Ere I confent to teaeh my lips injvftiee, ^ 
Or wrong the orphan whe ha» aene t<^ ftve^ IdM 



» • 



Give me your drop, ye ibft<lelfeen^Hng nons; - 
Give me your dreams, ye nevier-ceiifii!^ Q>ri2^ 
That my (ad eyes may i^I fupply my duty. 
And feed an everiafting fiood of fbo-ow. 

Jani Sb&re^ aS 5* 

Jane Shore utters her laft breadi in a wittf 
conceit. 

Then all is y^^M, and I ^all ifl^p b peaee 
^Tis very dark, and I have loft you now— 



Vas 



B^ I iiavc nodiing left me to beftow, 
Nt>duiigbttton&£Klfi^. Ohmercyi Heav'u!. 

£Dies. 

Gilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both 
were condemned to die : 

Thou ftafid^ umnov'd ; 

Calm temper Cts upon thy beauteous brow ; . 

Thy eyes that flow'd & fad for Edward's lo(sy 

Gaze uncoiiQi^Q'd upon the ri^ip round tbeg, ; 

As i£ ttou hadft reiblv'd ta hrswie thy face,, 1 

Afd irii^pb vet the midft of defblation. 

Ha ! fee» it fwells, the liquid cryftal rifes. 

It ftarts in fpi^ of thee -<— but I will catch it, . 

Noi^let the earth be wet with dew {b rich« . 

Laif Jane Gray^ aU 4. near ibe end^ 

'Hie concludiDg fentiment is altogether fi** 
nical, unfuitable to the importance of the 
ocicafion, and even to the dignity of the paf- 
fion of love. 

Cdrneiflc, inhis Examen of thCid*^ an- 

• Page 316. 

Vol. IL A a fwering 
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fwering an obje&ion, that his. fentimcnls 
are fometimes too much refined for peribns 
in deep diftrefs, obferves, that tf poets did 
not indulge fentiments more ingenious or 
refined than are prompted by paffion, their 
performances would often be low ; and ex* 
treme grief would never fugged but exola^ 
mations merely. This is in plain language 
to afiert, That forced thoughts are more 
relifhed than fuch as are natural, and there- 
fore ought to be preferred. 

* 

The fecond clafs is of fentiments that 
may belong to an ordinary pafHon, but are 
not perfeftly concordant with it, as tindlurcd 
by a fingular charad:er. In the laft zO: of 
that excellent comedy, The Carelefs Huf- 
bandy Lady Eafy, upon Sir Charles's refor- 
mation, is made to exprefs more violent 
and turbulent fentimentsof joy, than are con* 
fifient with the mildnefs of her charad^er. 

Ladf Eafy. O the foft treafure ! O the dear re- 
ward of loDg-defiring love Thus ! thus to 

have you mine, is (bmething more than happinefs, 
'tis double life, and madnefs of abounding joy. 

If 



If the ientiments of a paffion ought to be 
fuited to a peculiar charadcr, it is ftill more 
neceflary that fentiments devoid of paflion 
be fuited to the charadcr. In the 5th a£| 
of the Drummer y Addifbn makes his , gar- 
dener aft even below the charadler of an ig- 
V norant credulous ruftic: he gives him the 
behaviour of a gaping idiot; 

The following ihflances are defcriptions 

rather than fentiments, which compofe a 
third clafs. 

Of this defcriptive manner of painting the 
paflions, there is in the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, a£t 5. an illufhrious inftance, viz. 
the fpeech of Thefeus, upon hearing of his 
fon's difmal exit. In Racine's tragedy of 
EJihery the Queen hearing of the decree 
iflued againft her people, iriftcad of exprefi^ 
ing fentiments fuitable to the occaiion, 
turns her attention upon herfelf, and de- 
fcribes with accuracy her own fituation. 

* « 

Jufte del ? Tout inon lang dans mes vcincs ft 

gJace, 

' Ail I. fc.i. 

A a 2 Again, 
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Jman. Cen eft faic. Mon orgaeil eft force de 
plier, 
L'mexorable Aman eft redult a prier. 

Eftber, aB 3. fc. 5. 

Aihalu. Quel prodige noaVeau me trouble et 
m'embarrafle ? 
La douceur de la voix, fbn enfance^ fa gface. 
Font infenfiblement a mon iiumitie 
Succcder — Je ferois lenfibk a la pitic ? 

Atbalie, aHi.fc.'j, 

Jjtus. O de ma pafljon fureur defc(pcr6e ! 

Brmus of Voltaire^ aS 3. 7r. 6. 

« . • * , * 

What other are the foregoing inftaof^ces than 
deicribing the paffion another feels ? 

An example is given above of remorfe 
and defpair exprefTed by genuine and natu- 
ral fentiments. In the fourth book of Pa- 
radife hoji^ Satan is made to exprefs his re- 
morfe and defpair in fentiments^ which 
^ough beautiful^ are not altogether na*- 
tural. They are rather the fentiments of 
4 ipedator, than of a perfon who actually 

is tormented with thefe pafiions. 

The 
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The fourth clafs is of fentiments mtro- 
duced too early or too late* 

Some examples mentioned above belong 
to this clafs. Add the following from Fe- 
rn ce prejerv^dj adt 5. at the clofc of the 
fcene betwixt Belvidera and her father Pri- 
uli. The account given l^ Belvidera of 
the danger (he was in, and of her hufband's 
threatening to murder her, ought naturally 
to have alarmed her relenting father, and 
to have made him exprefs the moft per- 
turbed fentiments. Inilead of which he 
diiFolves idto tendernefs and love for his 
daughter, as if he had already delivered her 
from danger, and as if there were a perfedl 
tranquillity. 

Canft thou forgive me all my follies paft? 
m henceforth be indeed a father ; never. 
Never more thus acpofe, but cherifh thee. 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life^ 
De»r as thefe -eyes that weep in fondnejfs o'er 

diee; 
Peace to thy heart* 

Immoral fentiments expofed in their na- 
tive 
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tive colours, inflead of beirig concealed or 
difguifed, compofe the fifth clafs. 

The Lady Macbeth projeding the death 
of the King, has the fpUowing foliloquy : 



■ The raven bimlelf 's not hoarie 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. C>me all you fpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here. 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, topfull 
Of direft cruelty ; make thick my blood. 
Stop up th' accefs and paffage to remorfe 
That no compunctious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. 

Machtb, aB I. fc. 7. 

This fpeech is not natural. Murder under 
truft was never perpetrated even by the 
mofl hardened mifcreant without compute* 
tion. And that the lady here mufl have 
been in horrible agitation appears, from her 
invoking the infernal fpirits to fill her with 
cruelty, and to flop up all avenues to re- 
morfe. But in this flate of mind, it is a ne-* 
ver-failing device of fclf-deceit, to draw the 
thickeft veil over the wicked aftion, and to 
extenuate it by all circumflances that ima* 

ginatioR 
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gination can foggeft. And if the erime 
cannot bear difguife, the next attempt is> to 
thruft it out of mind altogether, and to ru(h 
on to adion without thought. This laft 
was the hufband's method. 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which muft be ^(ked, ere they muft be fcann'd. 

-rfiSr 3. fc. 5. 

The lady follows neither of thefe courfes, 
but in a deliberate manner endeavours to 
fortify her heart in the commiflion of an ex- 
ecrable crime, without even attempting a 
diiguife. This I think is not natural. I 
hope there is no fuch wretch to be found, as 
is here reprefented. In the Pompey of Cor- 
neille ♦, Photinc counfels a wicked adtion 
in the plaineft terms without difguifc. 

Seigneur, n'attirez point le tonnerre en ces IteuK, 
Rangez-vous du parti des deftins et des dieux, 
£t fans les accufer d'injuilice, ou d'ontrage. 
Puis qu'ils font les heureux, adorez leur ouvrage ; 



♦ Aft !• fc. I. 



Quels 



Quels (|»e foient letits decvecs, d6cktftt-vmuf pstj^ 

euXf 
£t pewr leur ob6ir, perdez le tnalhetireiix* < ^' *^S 
B-efs^ de toutes parts des <oiercs cel€fles, .- I 

II en vient dedus vons faire fondre les f^d^ _ . i 
£t fa tete qu'a peine il a pi^ derober. 
Tout prete de chcMr, cherche avec <]m'tomb6r. <^ 
Sa retraice cbez vous eu efiet n*eftqu'un crime ;. - 
£lle marque fa haine, et non pas fbn eftime ; 
II ne vient que vous perdre en venant prendre p^rti - 
Et vous pouvez douter s'il eft digne de loortl . ,. 
Ildevoit mieux remplir nos voeux et nocre ^ttenre^'. 
Faire voir fur fes nefs la viftoire flotante ; 
II n'efit ici trouve que joye et que feftins, ^ 

Mais puifqu'il eft vaincu, qu'il s'cn prenne aux 

deftins. 
J*en veux a fa difgrace et non a fa periRraoc, 
J^exccute a regret ce que le ciel ordonne, 
Et du meme poignard, pour Cefar deftfa^, 
Je perce en fbupirant fon coeur infortune. . 
Vouz ne pouvez enfin qu'aux d^pens de fa tetc 
Mettre a I'abri la votre, ct parer la tempcte. 
liaifle:^ nommer fa mort un injufte attentat^ 
La juftice n'eft pas unc vertu d'etat. ^ ' 

Le cboix des a6tions, ou mau vaifes, ou bonnes, 
Ne fait qu'aneantir la force des couronnes ; 
Le droit des rois confifte a ne rien epargner ; 
La timide equite dctruit Part de regncr, 

Quand 



\ 



craindre, 
£c qui veut lout pouvoir doit oler tout enfniindre^ 
Fuir comme lin defhonoeur la vatu qui le peit» 
£t voler ftas fempule au crime qui lui fern 

In the tragedy of EJbet ♦, Haman ackno\ir* 
ledges^ ^vithout dtrguife^ his cruelty^ info-^ 
fence, and pride. And there is another 
e^dmplie of the iame kind in the Jgtzmem^ 
non df Seneca -f. In the tragedy cfjifba-^ 
lie%\ Mathan, in cool bloody relates to hit 
friend many black crimes he had been guiU 
ty of to fatisfy his ambition. 

In Congreve*s Doubte-deakry Maikwell; 
inftead of diiguiling or colouring his crimes, 
value$ himfelf upon them ix) a foiiloquy : 

Cyx^vkf let thy beauty gild my crimes ; and 
whatfbever I commit of treachery or deceit, fhall be 
impbted to me as a merit. — —Treachery ! what 
treachery f Lo^e cancels all the bonds of fnend^- 
fliip, and fets men right upon their firft fourida* 
tions* 

* A£b 2. fc t. f Beginaing of z6i 2. 

t t ASt 3* fc. 3. at tbe clofc. 

Vol. II. B b In 
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In French plays, love, inftead of beiiig ' 
hid or difguifed, is treated as a ferious 
concern, and of greater importance than for- 
tune, family, or dignity. I fufpedl the reafoa 
to be, that in the capital of France, love, 
by the eafinefs of intercourfe, has dwindled 
dov^n from a real paffion to be a connec- 
tion that is regulated entirely by the mode 
or fafhion *. This may in fome meafure 
cxcufe their writers, but will never make 
their plays be rcliftied among foreigners. 

Maxime. Quoi, trahir, mon ami ! 

Euphorbe. L'amour rend tout permis; 

Un veritable amant ne connoit point d'amis. 

Cinna, all 3. fc. r. 

Cefar. Relne, tout eft paifible, d k ville calv 
mec, 
Qu^un trouble aflez leger avoit trdp akrmce, 

• A ccrtaiti anthor fays humouroufly, " Lcs mots memci 
*' d'aniour ct d'amant font bannis de rintimc fociete dcs deux 
*' fcxcs, ct rclcgues avcc ccux dc cha'me ct Acfiame dans lcs 
" Romans qu'on nc lit plus." And where nature is once ba-. 
niflied, a fair field is open to every fantaflic imitation, even 
the moil extravagant. 

N'a 
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N'a.plusa r^dputer le divorce inteftia 
Du foldat infblent, et du peuple mutin. 
Mais^ 6 Dieux ! ce moment que je vous ai quUtee, 
D'un trouble bien plus grand a mon ame agitee, 
Et ces foins importuns qui m'arrachoient de vous 
Cbntre ma grandeur memeallumoientmon courroux, 
Je lui voulois du mal de ra' etre fi conirairc, 
De rendre ma prefence ailleurs fi neceflaire, 
Mais je lui pardonnois au fimple fou venir 
Du bonheur qu'a ma 6ame elle fait obtenir* 
Ceft die dont je tiens cette haute elperancc. 
Qui flate raes defirs d'une illuftre apparence, 
Et fait croire a Cefar qu'il peut former de voeux, 
Qu'il n'eft pas tout-a-fait indigne de vos feux, 
Et qu'il peut en pretendre une jufte conquete, 
N'ayant plus que les Dieux au deffiis de fa tete. 
Oui, Reine, fi quelqu'^un dans ce vaftc univers 
Pouvoit porter plus haut la gloire de vos fers ; 
S'il etoit quelque trone oil vous puiffiez paroitrc 
Plus dignement affife en captivant fon maitre, 
J'irois, j'irois a lui, moins pour Ic lui ravir. 
Que pour lui difputer le droit de vous fervir ; 
Et je n'afpirerois au bonheur de vous plaire, 
Qu'apres avoir mis bas un fi grand adverfaire. • 
C? etoit pour acqucfir un droit fi precicux. 
Que combatoit par tout mon bras ambiticux, 
Et dans Pharfale meme il a tire I'epee 
Plus pour le cohferver, que pour vaincre Pompee. 

B b 2 Je 



Je IVi vausco, Princefie^ t% k IXeu de eombttt u 
M'y favoriibit moint que yqs dirins appai 
lis conduifcHent ma main, Ua enfloiem raoa eoiin^ 
Cette pleine viftdrc eft leur dernier ouvrage, 
Ceft I'eflet des ardeurs qu' ils daignoient m* m(^ 

rer; 
Et vos beaux ycux cnfin m'ayant fait ibupirer^ 

Pour fiiire que votre ame avec gloire y repondc, 
M'ont rendu le premier, et de Rome, ot da mondej 
Ccft ce glorieux titre, a prefent eSe^f, 
Que je viens ennoblir par celui de eaptif ; 
Heureux, fi mon efprit gagne tant fur le y&tre^ 
Qu'il en cltime Tun* et me permette Pautrc 

Pompeef off 4. /c. 3. 

The lafl: claf$ comprehends fentkneiUi 
that are unnatural, as being fuited to na 
character nor paffion. Thefc may be Tub-* 
divided into three branches: firft> fenti-i 
ments unfuitable to the conftitution of man 
and the laws of his qature ; fecond, incon-> 
fiftent fontiments 5 third, fentimcnts that 
are pure rant and extravagance* 

When the fable is of human affairs, eve- 
ry event, every incident, and every circum-> 
ftance, ought to be natural, otherwife the 
imUation is imperfe<3;» But an imperfedk 

imitatioA 



imsbtfaoD ii a veiual h\^ coQipcir^.witll 
tiiat of running cro& to nature. In tlie 
£^);^/l^^of Euriptdes^, Hif^ljrtus, wifli* 
ing ibr another felf in his own fituation» 
Mem much (fays he) fhould I be touched 
with his misfortune ! as if it were natural 
to grieve more for the misfortunes of ano* 
ther than for one*s own. 

V 

OJn^ Yet I behold her— yet --p- and now up 
more. 
Turn your lights inward. Eyes, and view my 

thought^ 
So Ihall you flill behold her — 'twill not be. 
O impotence of fight! mechanic (enfe 
Which to exterior objeds ow'ft thy faculty. 
Not feeing of ele£tioD, but neceflity. 
Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 
Succeilively refled): fucceeding images. 
Nor what they would, but muft ; a ftar or toad; 
Juft as die hand of Chance adminifters ! 

Mourning Bride^ aS 2. ft. 8. 

No man, in bis fenfes, ever thought of ap^ 
plying his eyes to difi:over what pafles in hi$ 
mind ; far lefs of blaming his eyes for act 

feeing 
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feeing a thought or idea. In MoHere's UA~ 
•oare *, Harpagon being robbed of his mo- 
ney, feizes himfelf by the arm, miilaking 
it for that of the robber. And again he 
exprcffes himfelf as follows : 

Je veux alter querir la jufticc, et faire donner la 
queftjon a route ma maifon ; a fervantes, a valets, 
a fits, a fille, et a moi aulTi, 

This is fo abfurd as fcarce to provoke a fmile 
if it be not at the author. 

Of the fccond branch the foHovifing are 
examples. 



-Now bid me run- 



And I will ftrive with things impoflible. 
Yea get the better of them. 

Julius Cafar, c^ z. fc. 3. 

Vos mains leules ont droit de vaincre un invincible. 
Le Cid, aa 5. Jc. laft. 

Qiie fori nom foit beni. Que fon nom foit chante. 
Que Ton celebre fes ouvrages 
Au de la de I'etemite. 

EJlber, a8 5. fi. laft, 

' Aft 4. ft. 7. 

Me 
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Me miftrable ! which way ftiall 1 fly 
Infinite wr^h and infinite defpair ? 
Which way I fly is hell : mylelf am hell : 
And in the lowefi^tep, a bwer deep 
Still threatening to devour nac, opens wide^ 
To which, the hell I fuffer feems a heaven- 

Paradi/e Lofty book 4. 

■ 

Of the third branch, take the following 
famples. 

Lucan, talking of Pompey*s fepulchre. 



Romanum nomen, et omne 



Imperium Magno eft tumuli modus. Obrue faxa 
Crimine plena deura. Si tota eft Herculis Oete, 
Et juga tota vacant Bromio Nyfeia ; quare 
Unus in Egypto Magno lapis ? Omnia Lagi 
Rura tenere poteft, fi nullo cefpite nomcn 
Haeferit. Errcmus populi, cinerumque tuorum, 
Magne, metu nuUas Nili calcemus arenas. 

L. 8. /. 798; 

Thus in Rowe's tranflation : 

Where there are feas, or air, or earth, or flcies, 

Where-e^er Rome's empire ftretches, Pompey 

lies. 

Far 
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far be the vile nanorial then <tojiiV«/d1 
Nor let this (lone the pirdai gods upbfakL 
Shall Hercules all Oeta's bdgbti demlnd^ 
And Nyfa^s hill for Bacchus only fiand ; 
While one poor pebble it the wariior^s doom 
That fought the caufe of liberty add Romef 
If ftte decrees he mnft in Egypt lie, 
X^t the whole ferdle realm his grave fupply, 
Yidd the wide country to his awful fhade. 
Nor let us dare on any part to treads 
Fearful we violate the mighty dead. 

The following puflages are pure rant 
Coriolaaus ipeaking to his mother. 

What is this ? 

Your knees to me ? to your correded ion i 

Then let the pebbleron the hungry beach 

Fillop the (iars : then let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars 'gainft the fiery fun t 

MurdVing impoillbility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. 

Coriolanus^ ad 5. fi. 3. 

Cafar. ■ ■ Danger knows full well. 

That Cgefar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions litterM in one day^ 
And I the elder and more terrible. 

Julius Cafar^ dH i^ fi.4. 






I gave my (Mh %o hm^; ha Ms to me^ 

Almaimr. G6od H^v'iv thy h^^ of .fete bC 

But to Mar oiat ibe jaurflaJ of this djiy, : 
Or i£ tbe.<f^r, of. the world bdiojv^ 
Will not the gap of one whole day allow. 
Give mb^hdc miaute whcB fl^ inade that vow« 

That miiMite ev'n the happy ^fFom their blifs might 

] gfvt», ■ .. . 1 . .. 

^nd thofe "^hfci live in grief n ftiortdr fimfe ^wdd 

• Bv^. •'■" • • •;' -., ■'' ' ' 

Sa fm^ d* link if brDkei . tfe'c(«tnal chfrm 
Would like divided waters joiQagaitiv • 

Ofnqueft ^/ Granada^ a£i 3* 

Atmhasikj " ■i i . > ■■■ ■ * ■ Fiji h^ld k ficft 
As life; ?iiid vi!hc!Q lifers gcMBe, HI hold this lag. 
And i^ thou tak'ft it after I am flain, 
3'U fend x^y y^c& to fetch it back agaki^ 

Compisjt af Gr^natky part 2. aff^ 

;i LyndiraM. A crown is come, and will not fate 

allow: 
And yet 1 ffeel foraething like death is near. 

My guards, my guards 

Let not that ugly ikeleton appear* 
Sure Deftiny miftakes ; this death's aiot mine; 
^6 doats, and meant to cut another line* 
. VdL.IL Cc Tell 
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Tellher I ama queca^— -but 'ds too late; 
Dying, I charge rebellion on my fate ; 

Bow down, ye flaves 

Bow quickly down and your fubmiffion fliow i 
I'm pleas'd to tafte an empire ere I go* [Dits^ 

Conquefi of Granada^ part 2\ aS ^ 

Ventidius. But you, ere love miiled your wan* 
d'ring eyes. 
Were, fure, the chief and bed of human race, 
Fram'd in the very pride and boait of nature. 
So perfed, that the gods who form'd you wonder'd 
At their own Ikill, and cry'd, A lucl^y hit 
Has mended our defign* 

Dry den. All for Love^ dB u 

Not to talk of the impiety of this fentiment, 
it is ludicrous inftead of being lofty. 

The famous Epitaph on Raphael is not 
lefs abfurd than any of the foregoing paf-* 
fages : 

Raphael, timuit, quofbfpite, vine! 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 

imitated by Pope in his Epitaph on Sir God- 
frey JCneller ; 

liiving. 



Living, great Nature fearM he mi^t outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herfelf may die* 

Such is the force of imitation ; forPopdl^ 
of himfelf would never have been guilty of 
ti diought To extravagant* 



C c 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII, 
Language of Paffion. 



AMoNG the particulars that Gompofe 
the focial part of our nature, a pro- 
penfity to communicate our opi- 
nions, our emotions, and every thing that 
afFefls us, is remarkable. Bad fortune and 
injuftice affeft everyone greatly; and of 
thefe we are fo prone to complain, that if 
we have no friend or acquaintance to take 
part in our fufferings, we fometimes utter 
our complaints aloud even where there are 
none to liAen. 

But this propenlity, though natural^ ope- 
rates not in every ftate of mind. A man- 
immoderately grieved, feeks to afflict him- 
self; and feli-afHidion is the gratification of 
the paffion. Immoderate grief is therefore 
mute J becaufe complaining is ftruggling 
for relief : 

Ic is the wretch's comfort ftill to have 
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Some fmall referve of near and inward wo. 

Some unfufpe^ted hoard of inwnrd igrief. 

Which they unfeen may wail, and weep, and 

mourn. 
And glutton-like alone devour. 

Mourning Brtde^ a£l i. fc. i. 

When grief fubfides, it then and no fooner 
finds a tongue. We complain, bccsfufe 
complaining is an effort to difburden the 
mind of its diftrefs *. 

Surprife and terror are filent paffions for 
a different reafon : they agitate the mind 
fo violently, as for a time to fulpend the ex^ 
crcife of its faculties^ and in particular that 
t>f fpeech. 

Love and revenge, when immoderate, 

are 



* This obfervation is finely illuftrated by a llory whicb 
Herodotus records^ kook 3. Cambyfes when he conquered 
Egypt, took Piammcnitus the King prifoner : and to try bis 
conflancy, ordered his daughter to be dueled in the habit of ^ 
ilave^ and to be employed in bringing water from the river. I& 
fon alfo was led to cxccuticm with a halter about his neck. 
The Egyptians vented their forrow in tears and lamentations. 
F&mmenitus only, with a down-cafl eye, remained filent. 
Afterward meeting one of his companions, a man advanced 
ia years,, who being plundered of all, was begging alms, he. 

wcpc 
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are not more loquacious than inimoderat^ 
grief. But when thefe paflions becoma 
moderate, they fet the tongue free, and, tike 
moderate grief, become loquacious. Mo- 
derate love, when unfuccefsful, is vented 
in complaints ; when fuccefsf ul, is full of 
joy exprefledboth in words and gefturesi 
. As no padion hath any long uninterrupted 
exiftence * nor beats always with an equal 
pulfe, the language fuggefted by paflion isl 
alfo unequal and interrupted. • And even du- 
ring an uninterrupted fit of paflion, we only 
cxprefs in words the more capital fentiments; 
In familiar converfation, one who vents 
every fingle thought is juflly branded with 

^rq>t bitterly, cal&ng him by bis lutme. Cambjrfci was Ifamdc 
Wiifa wooder, and fenta meHibnger with the followig qneOioiij^ 
'^ Pfammenims, thy maflcr Cambyfes is defirous to know^ 
" why, after thou hadft fccn thy daughter fo ignominioafty trcar- 
¥ ed, and thy fon led to execution, without exdaraadao on; 
^^ weepings thoa ihouldil be £0 highly concerned for spooc 
*' man no way related to thee ? '* Pfammeniius rctamed thj; 
following anfwer: **Son of Cyras, the calamiries of my fki» 
*' mily are too great lo leave me the power of weeping; bnHf 
** the misfortunes of a cdmpanion, reduced in his old age to 
*' want of bread, is a fit fabje^a for lamentation.** 

• See chap. 2. part 3. 

the 
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the charadler of loquacity. Scnfible perfons 
^xprefs no thoughts but what make ibme 
£gure. In the fame manner, we are only 
difpofed to exprefs the ftrongeft impulfes of 
pai&on, efpecially when it returns with im* 
P^tuofity after fome interruption., 

I already have had occafion to obferve *^ 
that the, (entiments ought to be tuned to 
the paflion) and the language to both, Er 
levated fentiments require elevated language: 
tender fentiments ought , to be clothed in 
words that are foft and flowing :. when the 
mind is deprefTed with any paffion, the fenr 
timents mud be exprefled in words that are 
humble, not low. Words have an intimatq 
connexion with the ideas they reprefent ; 
and the reprefentation muft be imperfe<ft, if 
the words correfpond not precifely to the 
ideas. An elevated tone of language to ex^ 
preis a plain or humble fentiment, has a 
bad efied: by a difcordant mixture of feding. 
There is not lefs difcord when elevated fen^ 
timents are dreffed in low words : 



I 



? Chap. x6. ^ ^ 

Vcrfibus 
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Ycprfibtts Qxpom tntgicit res comioa qod yuh;. . \ 
Indigoatar item priv^is ac prope Soc<;o , : 

Digtm carminibus narrari coena Thyeftds. ^ 

Horace^ Jrs,poet, /, 8g, 

• 

Tliis however excludes net figurative ex-^ 
prefiion, which, within moderate boundsi 
communicates to the fentiment an agree- 
able elevation. We are fenfible of aii effecS 
direftly oppofite, where figurative expref- 
fion is indulged beyond a juft meafure. Thd 
oppofition betwixt the expreflion ^nd the 
fentiment, makes the difcord appear greater 
than it is in reality *, 

At the fame time, all pafiions admit not 
equally of figures. Plealant emotions, 
which elevate or fwell the mind, vent 
themfelves in ftrbng epithets and figurative 
expreflion. Humbling and diipiriting paA 
fions, on the contrary, afFeft to ipeak plain : 

Et tragicus plermnque dblet fermone pedeftri 
Telephus ct Peleus : cum pauper et exul uterque ; 
Frqicit ampuUas et ielquipedalia verba. 
Si curat cor fpedantis tetigifle querela. 

Horace^ Arspoet. g^. 

* See this explained more particolarly in chap. B. < 

Figuratijrc 
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Figurative exprtffion is the wdrk of an en J 
livened imagination, and for that reaforf 
tannot be the language of anguiflh or diftrefs. 
A fcene of this kind is painted by Otway in 
colours finely adapted to the fubjed. There 
is fcarce a figure in it, except a fhort and 
natural iimile yfith which the fpeech is in^^ 
troduced. 

Belvidera talking to her father of her huf* 
band: \ 

Think you faw what pafsM at our laft parting; . 
Think you beheld Mtn like a raging lion. 
Pacing the earth, and tearing up his fleps^ 
Face ih his eyes, and roaring with the pain 
Of burning fury ; think you faw his one hand 
Fix'd on my throat, while the extended other 
Grafp'd a keen threatVing dagger ; oh, ^was thus 
We laft embracM, when, trembliog with revenge. 
He draggM me to the ground, and at my bofbm 
Prefented horrid death ; cry'd out. My friends, -* 
Where are nay friends ? fwore, wept, rag'd, threa- 
tened,. lovM; 
For he yet lovM, and that dear love prefcrv'd me 
To this laft trial of a father's pity. 
I fear not death, but cannot bear a thought 
That that dear hand ihould do th'unfriendly office ; 
t£ I was ever then your care, now hear me % 
V<XL. U. D d Fly 
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Fly to the fepatei fave the promis'd lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the faaiBce. 

Fenice preferv% ail 5. 

To preferve this refemblance betwixt 
words and their meaning, the fentiments of 
aftive and hurrying paffions ought to be 
drefled in words where fyllables prevail that 
j^re pronounced fhort orfaft; for thefe make 
an impreffion of hurry and precipitation. 
Emotions, on the other hand, that reft upon 
their objcdts, arc beft expreflcd by words 
where fyllables prevail that are pronounced 
long or flow. A perfon afFe(9:ed with me- 
lancholy has a languid and flow train of per- 
ceptions. The expreffiqn beft fuited to this 
ftate of mind, is where words not only of 
long but of many fyllables abound in thq 
compofition. For that reafbn, nothing can 
be finer than the following pafTagc : 

Jn thofe deep fblicudes, and awful cells, 
Wherp heay'nly-penfive Contemplation dweUsi, 
And evepmuHng Melancholy reigns. 

Pope^ Eloifa to AbeJari. 

To prefcrv? t;he fame refemblance, aaothdr 

circamfl;aqcc 
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circumflance id requifite, that the language 
conformable to the emotion, be rough or 
fmooth, broken or uniform. Calm and 
fweet emotions are beft expreflcd by words 
that glide fofdy ; furprife, fear, and other 
turbulent paffions, require an expreffion 
both rough and broken. 

It cannot have efcaped any diligent inqui- 
rer into nature, that in the hurry of paffiojn, 
one generally expreffes that thing fir ft which 
is moft at heart. This is beautifully done 
in the following paflage. 

Me, me ; adfiim qui feci : in me convertite ferrum^ 
O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis. 

JEneid ix. 427. 

' Paffion has often the efFed of redoubling 
words, the better to make them exprefs 
the ftrong conception of the mind. This is 
finely reprefented in the following exam- 
ples : 



•Thou fun^ faid I, fair light! 



And thou cnlighten'd earth, fo frefli and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ! 
And ye that live) and move, fair creatures ! tell 

D d 2 Tell, 
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Tell, ifye&w, bowcamelthut, bowbere.— 
Paradife I^ft, b. viii. s;}. 



- Both have finnM ! but thou 



r 



Agaioft God only ; I, 'gainft God and thee : 
And to the place of judgement will return. 
There with my cries importune Heav'n ; diat al! 
The fentence, from thy head removed, may light 
On me, fole caufe to thee of all this woe; 
Me! Me! onlyjuftoljedof hisire. 

Para^fe tafij haaix. 93a 

Shakefpear is Aiperior to all other writers 
in delineating palHon. It is difficult to lay 
in what part he moft excels, whether in 
moulding every paffion to peculiarity of 
character, in difcovertng the fcntiments that 
proceed from various tones of paHion, or in 
expreffing properly every different fentiment. 
He impofes not upon his reader, general de- 
clamation and the falfe coin of unmeaning 
words, which the bulk of writers deal in. 
His fentioients are adjufted, with the great* 
eft propriety, to the peculiar chara£t:» and 
circumftances of the fpeaker ; and the pco^ 
pricty is not Icfi perfeft betwixt his fcnti- 
ments and his diction. That this is no ex- 
aggeration. 
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agga:attoii, will be evident to eveiry one of 
tsiftc^ upon comparing Shakeipear with o- 
ther writers, in fimilar paflages. If upon a- 
ny occaiion he fall below himielf,u|| k in 
tfaoie icenes where paflion enters not;. By 
endeavouring in this cafe to raife his dialogue 
above the ftyle of ordinary converiation, he 
ibmetimes deviates into intricate thought 
*" and ob^re expreflion *• Sometimes, to 

* Of this take die foQowing fpecimen : 

Tbey dqie us dnmkards, and widi fwioiib ftofe 

Soil our addkioa i and, indeed^ it takes 

From oar atchievements^ though performed at height. 

The pith and marrow of our attriboce. 

So, oft it chances in particular men. 

That for fomc vicious mole of nature in them. 

As, in dieir Inrth, (wherem they are not guilty, 

SincfrNatnre cannot chnie his origin). 

By the o'eigrowth of fome complexion 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafona 

Or by fome haUt, that too much o*er-leavens 

The finm of p]an(ive manners} that theie men 

Canying, I fay, theflamp of one defed, 

(Being Natnre'ii livery, or Fortune's fear). 

Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace. 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

ShaU in the general cen&rc take carrt^^don 

From that particular fiudt. 

Ham/ct, off i* fi. 7. 

throw 
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throw his language out of the familiar, h« 
employs rhyme. But may it not in fomfc 
meafufe excufe Shakefpear, Khali not fay 
his wAs» that he had no pattern, in his 
own or in any living language, of dialogue 
^tted for the theatre ? At the fame time, 
it ought not to efcape obfervation, that the 
ilream clears in its progrefs, and that in his 
later plays he has attained the purity and 
perfection of dialogue ; an obfervation that, 
with greater certainty than tradition, will 
direct us to arrange his plays in the order of 
time. This ought to be confidered by thofe 
who magnify every blemifh that is difcover- 
cd in the fineft genius for the drama ever 
the world enjoy 'd. They ought alfo for 
their own fake to confider, that it is eafier 
to difcover his blemifties, which lie general- 
ly at the furface, than his beauties, of which 
none can have a thorough relifh but thoie 
who dive deep into human nature. One 
thing muft be evident to the meaneft capa- 
city, that where-?ver pafSon is to be dif- 
play'd, Nature fliows itfclf ftrong in him, 

and 



J 
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IU)d i$ co£]4>icuous,by the mod delicate pro- 
priety of fentiment and exprcffion *. 

I return to my fubjeS from a digreffion I 
cannot repent of. That perfeft harmony 
which ought to fubiiA among all the con* 
ftituent parts of a dialogue, is a beauty, not 
lefs rare than confpicuous. As to expref* 
fion in particular, were I to give inftances, 
where, in one or other of the refpeds above 
mentioned, it correfponds not precifely to 
the chara<3:ers, pafljons, and fentiments, I 
p[iight from different authors collect vo- 
lumes. Following therefore the method 
laid down in the chapter of fentiments, I 
fhall confine my citations to the grofler er- 
rors, which every writer ought to avoid« 

* The critics feem not perfedly to comprehend the genius 
of Shakefpear. His plays are defcdive in the mechanical 
part, which is lefs the work of genius than of experience; 
and is not otherwife brought to perfe£tion than hf dffigcmly 
c^ferving the errors of former compofitions. Shakefpear ex- 
cels all the ancients and modems, in knowledge of human 
nature, and in unfolding even the mod obfcure and refined 
' cmodons. Thb b a rare faculQr, and of the grcated import- 
gncc in adramatic author; and it is this faculty which makes 
him furpais all other writers in the comic as well as tpig^c 
Tcin. 

Andy 
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' And, firft, o( paffion expreffed in wordji 
flowing in an equal courfe without inters 
raption* 

Inthechapterabovecited, Corneille is cen^ 
fured for the impropriety of his fentiments ; 
and here, for the fake of truth, I am obli- 
ged to attack him a fec<Hid time. Were I 
to give inftances from that authcM* of the 
haU under confideration, Z might co^ 
py whole tragedies } for he is not le& 
faul^ in this particular, than in paffing up- 
on us his own thoughts as a fpefbttor, in- 
Read of the genuine fentiments of paHion. 
Nor would a comparifon betwixt him and 
Sbakefpear upon the prefent point, re- 
dound more to his honour, than the for- 
mer upon the fentiments. Racine here is 
• ' incorreift than CornelUe, though many 
rees inferior to the £n^i£h author, 
m Racine I ihall gather a few inftao- 
The firft fliall be the defcription of 
fea-monfter in his P&adray given by 
Tamene the companion of Hippdytus, 
an eye-witnefs to the difafter. The- 
ene is reprefented in terrible agitation, 
ch appears from the fdlowihg paffage, 
ib 



&. fao]4l^' ftgai^ive as mt to be excuilbd but 
hjtvM^nt pertiirbatioii of mind, 

Le ciel avcc horreur voit ce monftre (auvage. 
La terre s'en emeut. Pair en eft infefte, 
lie fiot, qui Tapporta, recule epouvantc. 

Yet: Theramene gives a long pompoui; 
coane<3:ed defcriptionof this event, dwelling, 
upon GV^ry minute circumftance, as if he 
had been only a cool fped:aror. 

A p^ine nous Ibrtions des portes de Trczene» Cffc. 

The lart: fpeech of Atalide, in the tragedy 
ofBajazetj of the fame author, is a conti- 
nued difcourfe, and but a feint reprefenta- 
tion of the violent paffion which forcM her 
to put an end to her own life. 

E^fifl, e'en eft done ftit, &fr. 

^ TlM>ugb works, not authors, are xHm 
profeffed fubje<3: of this critical underta^ 
king, I am tempted by the prefent fpecu- 
latibn, to tranfgrefs once again the limits 

jVoL.il. E c prefcribed. 



** • • 
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prefi^ribed, and to venture a curfory rcfbec* 
tion upon this juftly-celcbrated author, That 
he is always fcnfiblc, generally corred^ 
never falls low, maintains a moderate de- 
gree of dignity without reaching the fub* 
Hmc, paints delicately the tender pailionSy 
but is a ftranger to the true language of 
enthuikflic or fervid paiHon. 
^ If in general the language of violent paf^ 
fion ought to be broken and interrupted, fo- 
liloquies ou^ht to be fo in a peculiar manner^ 
Language kin tended by nature for ibciely> 
and a man when alone, though he always 
clothes his thoughts in words, feldom gives 
his words utterance unlefs when prompted 
by feme ftrong emotion; and even then 
by ftarts and intervals only *. Shakelpear*s 
foliloquies may be juftly cftabliflied as f 
model ; for it is not eafy to conceive any 
sifiodel more perfedl. Of his many incoQ>- 
parable foliloquies, I confine myfelf to the 
two following, being different in theiir 
manner. 



SpHloquies accounted for chap. 15* 



H^mkf. 
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Hamlif, Oh^ that this too too fdid fleih would 
melt, 
Ttiaw, and refeke itfelf ititb adewl 
Or that the Everlafting had not fix'd 
His cannon 'gainft felf-ilaugbter ? O Godl.O 

God! 
How weary, dale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufes of this world ! 
Fie on't! O fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden. 
That grow& to feed : things rank and gro^ in na« 

ture 
Poflefs it merely. That it fti<iuld come to this ! 
But two months dead, nay not fo oonich ; not two -^ 
So excellent a king, that was, to this^ 
Hyperion to -a fatyr: £0 loving to my mother. 
That he permitted not the winds of hcav'n 
ViGt her face too roughly, Heav*n and earth ! 
Muft I remember, — why, flie would hang on 

him. 
As if increafe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on ; yet, within a month 
Let me not think Frailty, thy name Is Wb^ 

man! 
A little month, or ere thofe fhoes were old. 
With which flie followed my poor father's body. 

Like Niobe, all tears why ihe, ev'n (he 

(O Heav'n 1 a beaft that wants difcourfe of realbn 

E e 2 Would 



'^ 
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Would have moum'd . IcMigct:^-— ) Oiatrricd . with 

mine uncle, 
My father's brother ; but no more, like my father 

Than I to Hercules Within a month — r— 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the flufhing in her gauled eyes, 

She married Ob, mofl wicked fpeed, to poft 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous fheets ! 
It is not, . nor it cannot come to good. 
3ui break, my heart, for I mud hold my tongue. 

Hamlet^ a& i . /c 3« 

Ford. Hum ! ha ! is this a vifion ? is this a 
dream ? do I ileep ? Mr Ford, awake ; awake 
Mr Ford ; there's a hole made in your beft coat, 
Mr Ford ! this ^is to be married ! this 'tis to have 
linen and buck bafkets! Well, I will proclaim 
myfelf what I am ; I will now take the leachcrj 
he is at my houfe, he cannot 'fcape me ; 'tis im^ 
pofUble he fhould ; he cannot creep into a half- 
penny purfe, nor into a pepper-box. But left the 
<levil that guides him (hould aid him^ I will fearch 
impoflible places ; though what 1 am I cannot a- 
void, yet to be what 1 would not, Ihall not make 

me t^me. 

ik/^ry fFives of Windjor, a£l i. fc. lafi. 

Thefe foliloquies are accurate copies of na- 
ture, Jn a pailionate foliloquy one begins 

With 
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with thii>king aloud ; and the ftrongeft 
feelings only, are exprefled. As the fpcaker 
warms, he begins to imagine one liftening, 
and gradually flides into a conne6ted dif^ 
courfe. 

How far diftant are foliloquies generally 
from thefe models ? They are indeed for 
the moft part fo unhappily executed, as to 
give difguft inftead of pleafure. The.firft 
fcene of Ipbigenia in Tauris difcovers that 
princefs, in a foliloquy, gravely reporting to 
herfelf her own hiftory. There is the fame 
impropriety in the firft fcene of Alceftes, 
and in the other introdudions of Euripides, 
almoft without exception. Nothing can 
be more ridiculous* It puts one in mind 
of that ingenious device in Gothic paint-i 
ings, of making every figure explain itfelf 
by a written label iffuing from its mouth. 
The defcription a parafite, in the Eunucb 
of Terence*, gives of himfelf in the form 
of a foliloquy, is lively j but againft all the 
rules of propriety j for no man, in his or-? 
dinary ftate of mind, and upon a familiar 

♦ Aft 5ft. fc* 2. 

fubjeft, 
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fiibjed) ever thinks, of talking aidad to 
himfelf. The fame objedion lies agaitijfl a 
foliloquy ih the AAilpU of the fame au-* 
thor*. The ibiiloquy which makes the 
third fccne, adt third, of his Heicyray is in- 
fuiFerable; for there Pamphilus, fobcrly 
d&d circumftantially, relates to himfelf an 
adventure which had happened to him a 
moment before. 

Corneille is not more happy in his folilo* 
quies than in his dialogue. Take for a fpe« 
cimen the firfl: fcene of Cinna. 

Racine alfo is extremely faulty in the £une 
relpedt. His foliloquies^ almoft without 
exception, are regular harangues, a chain 
completed in every link, without interrupt 
tion or interval. That of Antiochus in Be-- 
renice "f- refembles a regular pleading, where 
the parties pro and con difplay their argu- 
ments at full length. The following fbli- 
loquies are equally deftitute of propriety : 
Bajazetj aft 3. fc. 7. Mithridatey ad 3, 
fc. 4« & aft 4. fc. 5. Jphigenidy aft 4. fc. 8. 

Soliloquies upon lively or interefting fub« 

• AS I. fc. I. t Ad I. fc. J. 

jefts» 
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jeftSy but widiout anyiturbulence of paflion, 
may be cauted on in a cootiaued chain of 
thought. If, for example, the nature and 
fprightHnefs of the fubjed prompt a man to 
fpeak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue, 
the expreffioa muft be carried on without 
break or interruption, as in a dialogue be^ 
twixt two perfons. This juftifies Falftaff/s 
foliloquy upon honour : 

What need I be fb forward with Death, thatcalb 
not on me ? Well, 'tis no matter. Honour pricks 
me on. But how if Honour prick me off, when 
I come <m ? how then ? Gin Honour iet a leg ? 
No ; or an arm ? No : or take away the grief of a 
wound ? No : Honour hath no ikill in furgery then f 
No. What is Honour ? A word. — What is that 
word btmour ? Air ; a trim reckon]iig*-*^^Who 
bath it I He that dy'd a Wednefday • Dodi he feel 
ft ? No. Doth he hear it ? No. Is it infenfibte 
then ? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with 
the living ? No: Why ? Detra^on will not fufier 
it. Therefore, Pll none of it ; honour is a merie 
fcutcheon^ and fb ends my catechifin. 

Firftpart Henry IV. a£l 5. fc. 2. 

And even without dialogue, a continued 
difcourfe may be juftified> where the folilo* 

quy 
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quy is upon an important fubje^ that makes^ 
aftrong impreffion, but without much agita« 
tion. For if it be at all excufable to think a* 
loud, it is neceifary that the language with 
the reaibning be carried on in a chain without 
a broken link. In this view that admirable 
foliloquy in Hamlet upon life and immorta- 
lity, being a ferene meditation upon the 
mofl interefling of all fubjedls, ought to e- 
fcape cenfure. And the fame confideration 
will juftify the foliloquy that introduces the 
5th adl of Addifon's Cato. 

The next clafs of the grofler errors which 
all writers ought to avoid, (hall be of lan- 
guage elevated above the tone of the fenti- 
ment ; of which take the following inftan- 
ces. 

Zara. Swift as occafion, I 
Myfelf will fly ; and earlier than the morn 
Wake thee to freedom. Now 'tis late ; and yet 
Some news few minutes pad arriv'd, which feem^d 

To (hake the temper of the King Who knows 

What racking cares difeafe a monarch's bed ? 
Or love, that late at night ftill lights his lamp. 
And ftrikes his rays through duik, and folded lids, 

Forbidding 
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]QbdUMiag reft, may ftrei^h 1^ eyas avskt, > 
Ai4!far<K cheir balls abroad at this dead hour^ 

JMwrmng Briis, off 3* fc. 4* 

Thjs language here is undoubtedly too 
pompous and laboured for defcribing fo 
fimple a circumftancc as abfencjc of fleep. 
In the following paflage, the tone of the 
language, warm and plaiDtive> iswellfuited 
to the pafHon, which is recent grief. But 
every one will be fenfible, that in the laft' 
couplet fave one, the tone is changed, and 
the mind fuddenly elevated to be let fall as 
fuddenly in the laft couplet. 

II dctelte a jams^is fa coupable vidoire, 
II renonce a la cour, aux hu mains, a la gloire; 
£t fe fui'ant lui-meme, au milieu des defercs, 
U va cacher fa peine au bout de Punivers ; 
La, fbit que le fbleil rendit le jour au monde, 
Soit qu'il fioit fa courfe au vafle fein de I'onde, 
Sa voix faifbit redire aux echos attendris^ 
Le nom, le trifle nom, de fbn malheureux fils. 

flenriadey cbans.vm. %%g^ 

Language too artificial or too figurative. 
Vol. II. F f for 
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for the gravity, dignity^ or importancej of 
the occafion, may be put in a third clafs< 

Chimene demanding juflice againfl: Ro- 
drigue who killed her father, inftcad of a 
plain and pathetic expoftulation, makes a 
ipeech ftuffed with the moft artificial flowers 
of rhetoric : 

Sire, ituxi pere eft mort, mes yeux ont vu fbn (ang 
Couler a gros bouillons de fon genereux flanc ; 
Cc fang qui tant de fois garantit vos murailles, 
Ce fang qui tant de fois vous gagna des batailles» 
Ce fang qui, tout fbrti fume encore de courroux 
Pe fe voir repandu pour d'autres que pour vous, 
Qu'au milieu des hazards n'ofoit verfer la guerre, 
Rodrigue en votre cour vient d'en couvrir la terre. 
y^i couru fur le lieu fans force, et fans couleur; 
Je I'ai trouve fans vie, Excufez ma douleur. 
Sire; la voix me manque a ce recit funefle, 
Mes pleurs et mes foupirs vous diront mieux le 
refte. 

And again t 

Son flanc etoit ouvert, et, pour mieux m^emouvdr. 
Son. fang fur la poufliere ^crivoit mon devoire; 
Ou plutot fa valcur en cet ictat rcduite 
Me parloit par fa plaie> et hatoit mapurfuite^ 

Et 
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£t pour fe faire entendre au plus jufte des Rois, 
Par cette trifle bouche elle empruntoit ma voix. 

All 2, fc. 9. 

Nothing can be contrived in language more 
averfe to the tone of the padion than this 
florid fpeech. I fhould imagine it more apt 
to provoke laughter than to infpire concern 
or pity. 

In a fourth clafs (hail be given ipecimens 
of language too light or airy for a fevere 
paflion. 

The agony a mother muft feel upon the 
favage murder of two hopeful fons, rejedls 
all imagery and figurative expreflion, as dif- 
cordant in the higheft degree. Therefor© 
the following pafTage is undoubtedly in a 
bad tafte : 

^een. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender 
babes. 
My unblown flow'rs, new-appearing fweets ! 
If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air. 
And be not fixt in doom perpetual, , 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 

F f 2 And 
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And hear your mother's lamencatiM. n 

Rkbardlll. loff 4. fi.- 4-. 

Again, 

K. Philip. You are a$ fond of grief as of youjr 

child. 
Conjiance. Grief fills the room up of my abfent 
child. 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me^ . 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garment with his form ; 
Then have I reafon to be fond of grief. 

King Jobtiy oEt 3. fc. 6. 

A thought that turns upon the expreffion 
inftead of the fubjedt, commonly called a 
fUtjf ofivords^ being low and childifh, is xxn^ 
worthy of any compofition, whether gay or 
ferious, that pretends to the fmalleft ftare 
of dignity. Thoughts of this kind make a 
fifth, clafs. 

In the Aminta of Taflb * the lover falls 
into a mere play of words, demanding how 

♦ Aft I. fc %. 

he 
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he who had loift: himfelf^ could fiftd a mi^ 
ilrefs. And for the fame rcafon, the fol- 
lowing paflage in Corneille has been gene- 
rally condemned : 

Cbimene. Mon pere eft mort, Elvirej et la prei» 
miere 6pee 
Dent s'eft arme Rodrigue a fa trame coupee. 
Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux« et fondez-youd ea 

eau. 
La moitie de ma vie a mis Pautre au tombeau* 
Et m*obIige a venger, apres ce coup funefte^ 
Celle que je n'ai plus^ fur celle qui me re(le« 

C/V, 03 3. fc. 3. 

• ♦ ' 

To die is to be banilh'd from myfclf : 
And Sylvia is myfelf ; banifliM from her. 
Is felf from felf ; a deadly banifliment! 

TCwo Gentlemen of Verona, aS 3. fe. j, 

Counttfs. I pray thee, Lady^ have a better 
cheer : 
If thou ingrodeft all the griefs as thide, 
Thou robb'ft me of a moiety. 

jS^s weilthas ends well, off 2* fi* 3- 

J?. Henry. O my poor kingdcHD, fick with dvil 
blows ! 
When that my care covM not with-hold thy riots^ 

What 
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What wilt thou do when tiot is thy care ^ 
O, thou wilt be a wildernefs agaio» 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Second far fy Henry lY. aS 4.. fc. u, 

Cruda Amarilli, che col nome ancora 
D'amar, ahi kdb, amaramente infegni. 

Pajior Fidoy a& u fc,i. 

Antony, ipeaking of Julius Casfar: 

O world ! thou waft the foreft of this hart ; 

And tfiis, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 

How like a deer, ftricken by many princes, 

Doft thou here lie ! 

Julius Cafar^ ^ 3* fi* %• 

Playing thqs with the fbiind of words, 
which is ftill worfe than a pun, is the 
me^n^fl: of all conceits. But Shakelpear, 
when he defcends to a play of words, is 
not always in the wrong s for it is done 
fometimes to denote a peculiar charafter i 
as is the following pafTage. 

King Philip. What fay'ft thou, boy ? look in the 

lady's face. 
Lewis. I do, my Lord, and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondVous miracle ; 
The fhadow of myfelf fbrm'd in her eye j 

Which 
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Which being but the fhadow of your fon. 
Becomes a fun, and makes your fbn a ihadovr* 
I do proteft, I Acver lovM myfelf. 
Till now infixed I beheld myfelf 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eyCi 

Faukonbridge. Drawn in the flatt'ring table of 
her eye ! 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow ! 
And quarter'd in her heart ! he doth efpy 
Himfclf Love's traitor : this is pity now, • 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, there 

ihould be. 
In fuch a love fo vile a lout as he. 

King Jobfiy a£f. i.fc. 5. 

A jingle of words is the lowcft fpecies 
oJF this low wit ; which is fcarce fufFerablc 
in any cafe, and leaft of all in an heroic 
poem. And yet i^ilton in fome inftances 
has defcended to this puerility : 

And brought into the world a world of wo. 

Begirt th* almighty throne 
Befeeching or befiegng 
Which tempted our attempt ■ 
At one flight bound high overleap'd all bound, 
■- — .._— With a fhout 
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Loud as from numbers without number. 

One 
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One ihould tl^nk it mmoxSkry tb tnidt 
a caveat againft an exprcifion - that hm n^ 
meaning, or no djiHndi: meaning ; and jtt 
ibmewhat of this kind may be found even 
among good writers. Thefe make a fixth' 
dafs. 

- • > 

SeiaJKan. I beg ho pity for this mouldering clay. 
Fot if you give it burial, there it takes 
PoflefEon of your earth : 
If burnt and fcatter'd in the air ; the winds 
That ftrow ray duft, diffiife ray royalty. 
And fpread me o'er your clime ; for where one a- 

tom 
Of mine fhall light, know there Sebaftian reigns. 

Dryderty Don Sebaftian King of Portugal, a£t i. 

Cleopatra. Now, what news my Charmion ? 
WUi he be kind? and will he not forfake me ? 
Am I to live or.die ? nay, do I live ? 
Or am I dead ? for when he gave his anfwer. 
Fate took the WQrd> and then I liv'd or dy'd. 

Dryden, 411 for LqV0y aS Z- 

If fhe be coy, and fcorn my noble fire. 

If her chill heart I cannot move j 

Why, I'll enjoy the very love. 

And make a miflrefs of my own defire. 

Cowley J poem injcribedy The Requeft. 

His 



r 
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His whole poem, inicribed^ My PiBure^ is 
ft jargon of the fame kind t 



^Tis he, they cry, by whom 



Hoc men, but war itielf is overcome. 

Indian ^en. 

Such empty expreffions are finely ridiculed 
in the Rebearfal : 

Was*t not unjuft to f aviih hence her breath. 
And m life's (lead to leave us nought but death? 

Jt& 4. fc. !•' 
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Beauty of Language. 



OF all the fine arts, painting only and 
fculpture are in their nature imita- 
tive. A field laid out with taflei, 
is not, properly fpeaking, a copy or imita- 
ppn of nature, but nature itfelf embelliflied. 
Architeflure deals in originals, and copies 
not from nature. Sound and motion may 
in fome me^fure be imitated by mufic ; but 
for the moft part mufic, like architefture, 
deals in originals. Language has no 
archetype in nature, more than mufic 
or architedture ; unlefs where, like mu- 
fic, it is imitative of found or motion. 
In the defcription of particular founds, lan- 
guage fometimes happily furnifheth words, 
which, befide their cuftomary power of ex- 
citing ideas^, refemBle by their foftniefs or 
harflinefs the found defcribed : and there 
are words, which, by the celerity or flow- 
fiefs of pronunciation^have fome refemblance 

to 
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-to the motion they fignify. This imitative 
power of words goes one ftep farther. The 
loftinefs of fome words, makes them pro* 
per fymbols of lofty ideas : a rough fub- 
jtGt is imitated by harih-fbunding words; 
'^nd words of. many fyllables pronounced 
flow and fmooth, are naturally expreflive of 
grief and melancholy. Words have a fepa^ 
rate cffcQ: on the mind, abftrafting from 
their fignificadon and from their imitative 
power. They are more or lefs agreeable to 
the ear, by the roundnefs, fweetnefs, faint- 
nefs, or roughnefs, of their tones. 

Thefe are beauties, but riot of the firft 
rank : They are relifhcd by thofc only, who 
have more delicacy of fenfation than be« 
longs to the bulk of:: mankind. Language 
pofTefleth a beauty fuperioi: greatly in de^ 
gree, of which we are eminently confcious 
when a thought lis communicated in a ftrohg 
and lively manner. This beauty of lan- 
guage, ariiing from its power of expreffing 
thought/ is apt to he confounded with the 
beauty of the thought expreflcd; which 
beauty, by a natural tranfition of feeling a- 
mong things intimately connected, is con- 

G g 2^ ve/d 
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?ey'd to the expreffion, and makes it apw 
|)car more beautiful ♦. But thefe beaime^i 
if we wifli to think accurately, muft be 
carefully diftinguifhed from ea^h dther^ 
They arc indeed fo diftinft, that we fome^ 
times are confcious bf the higheft pleafiire 
language can aflbrd, when the fiibjeft ex- 
prefied is difagreeable. A thing that is 
loathfome, or a fcene of horror to make one'fi 
hair ilahd on eqd^ may be deicrlbed in the 
livclieft manner. In this cafe, the difagrccfc- 
ftblcnefs of the fubjcft, doth not even ob*' 
fcure the agreeablenefs of the defcriptiom 
The caufes of the original beauty of tan- 
kage confidered as iignificant, which is a 
branch txf the p^efent ful:^e£t, will be e^pMii- 
fid in their order. I (hall only at prtfak 
dl^erve, itbat this beauty is the beauty cf 
fneans fitted to an epd, viz* the communi-^ 
cation of thought. And hence it evidently 
appears, that of fcveral cxprcffions aH con- 
veying the faipe thought, the moft beauti*^ 
ful, in the fenfe now mentioned, is that 



^ See ckajp. m ^ i. fe^. 4. 



which 
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which in the mc^ perfed manner anfwers 

Its end. 

The feveral beauties of language above 
mentioned, being of different kinds and 
diftinguiihable from each other, ought, to 
]be handled feparately. I ihall begin with 
thofe beauties of language which arife front 
found j after which will follow the beauties 
of language confidered as iignificant. This or* 
der appear3tnatural $ for the found of a word 
is attended to, before we confider its (ignifica*- 
tion. In a third fedtion come thofe fingular 
beauties qf language that are derived from a 
jefemblance betwixt found and fi^ification, 
^he beauties of verfe I propofe to handle in 
.the laft fe^on. For though the foregoing 
•he^utiesare found in verfe as well as in 
profe ; yet verfe has many peculiar beauties, 
which for the fake of pcrfpicuity mufl hp 
brought under one view. And veriification, 
gt any rate, is a fubjed: of fo great import* 
«nce, as to dcfervc a piace by itfelf. 
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Beauty of language with refpeSi to found. 



T Propofe to handle this fubjeft in the fof- 
lowihg order, which appears the moft 
natural. The founds of the difereht letters 
come firft. Next, thefe founds sis united 
in fyllables. third, fyllabtes united ift 
words, fourth, words united in a period. 
And in the laft place, periods united in a 
difcourfe. 

With refpeft to the firft article, every 
Vowel is founded by a fingle expiration rf 
air from the wind- pipe through the cavity of 
the mouth j and by varying this cavity, thb 
flifftrent vowels are founded. The air ih 
paffing through cavities difFermg in fize, 
produceth various founds, fome ^high or 
Iharp, fome low or flat. A fmall cavity 
occafions a high found, a large cavity a low 
found. The five vowels accordingly, pro- 
nounced with the fame extenfion of the 

wind- 






wind-pipe, but with different openings o£ 
the mouth, form a regular feries of found8> 
defcending from high to low, in the follow- 
ing order, /, e, ^^, 0, u. Each of thefb 
founds is agreeable to the ear. And if it be 
inquired which of them is the m^Dft agree- 
able, it is perhaps the fafeft fide to hold, 
that there is no univcrfal preference of ^n^ 
one before the reft. Probably thofe vowels 
which are fartheft removed from the ex- 
tremes, will generally be the moft relifhed* 
This is all I have to remark upon the firft 
article. For confonants being letters which 
of themfelves have no found^ have i)0;Qtl^ 
power but to form articulate founds in coo- 
junftion with vowels j and every fuch arti- 
<:ulate , found being a fyllablc, confon?i>|;s 
come naturally under the fecond article... Tq 
which thereforis we proceed. ■ :; 

AH confonants ^re pronounced .with g| 
lefs cavity than any of the vowels i and con* 
fequendy they contribute to form a found 
^11 more 0iarp than the (harpeft vowel 
pronounced fingle. Hence it follows^ than 

^ Here the Cenxum a is onderflood. 

. . cvciy 
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every articulate found into whidi a confonant 
enters, muft necelTarily be double, though 
pronounced with one expiration of air, or 
with one breath as commonly elcprefled« 
The reafon is, that though two ibundfr 
readily unite ; yet where they differ in tone, 
both of them muft be heard if neither of 
Aem be fupprefled. For the fame reafon^ 
every fyilable muft be compoied of as many 
ibunds as there are letters, fuppofihg every 
letter to be diftinftly pronounced. 

We next inquire, how far articulate founds 
into which confonants enter, are agreeable to 
the car. With rcfped: to this point, there 
is a noted obfcrvation, that all founds of dif- 
ficult pronunciation are to the ear harfli in 
proportion. Few tongues are fo poliflied 
as entirely to have rejeSed founds that ard 
pronounced with difficulty; and fuch founds 
muft in fomc meafure be difagreeable. But 
with refpedt to agreeable founds, it appears, 
that a double found is always more agree- 
able than a fingle found. Every one who 
has an ear muft be fcndble, that the diph- 
thongs OS or ai are more agreeable than 
any of thcfe vowels pronouficed fingly. 

And 



\ 



And this iame holds where a confonaoten^ 
ters into the double found* The fylla* 
hie k has a more agreeable found tbaa 
the .vowel e or than any vowel. And ia 
Sitppoft of. experience^ a fatisfactory argur 
meot may be drawn from the wifdom of 
Froj^idcmqe. Speech i$ befh>wed upon mzn^ 
to qualify him for fociety. The provifioa 
hfi hath of articulate founds^ is proportioned 
to the ufe he hath for them* But if founds 
that are agreeable fingly were not alio agree* 
able in conjunction, the neceffity of a pain* 
ful feledion would render language intricate 
j^nd difficult to be attained in anyperfe<^iQn^ 
And this fele<^ion> at the fame time, would 
tend to abridge the number pf ufeful founds, 
&) as perhaps not to leave fufficient for an- 
fweripg the different ends of language. 

In this view, the harmony of pronuncia- 
tion differs widely from that of muiic pro- 
pierly fp called. In the latter arc difcovered, 
many founds fingly agreeable, that in con- 
juodion are extremely difagreeable 5 none 
but what are called concQrdant founds having 
a good effedt in conjunction. In the for- 
mer, all founds fingly agreeable are in con- 

VoL.IL H h jundion 
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junftion concordant -, and ought to be, in 
order to fulfil the purpofes of language. ' 
Having difcuffed iyllables, i*c proceed to 
words ; which make a third article. Mo^ 
nofyllables belong to the former bead. F^ 
lyfyilables open a different fcerie. In a CUN 
fory view, one will readily imagine, that 
the efied a word hath upon the ear, muft 
depend entirely upon the agreeaWenefs ct 
dilagreeablenefs of its component fyllables. 
In part it doth ; but not entirely ; for we 
mufl: alfo take under confideration the cffdQ: 
that a number of fyllablcs compofing a word 
have in fucceffion. In the fir ft place, fylla- 
blcs in immediate fucceffion, pronounced, 
each of them, with the fame or nearly tie 
fame aperture of the mouth, produce a 
weak and imperfedl found; witnefs the 
French words detete (detefted), dtM'l (ia)rs 
he), patetique (pathetic). On the other hand, 
a fyllable of the greateft aperture fucceed- 
ing one of the fmalleft, or the oppofite, 
makes a fucceffion, which, becaufe of its 
remarkable difagreeablenefs, is diftinguifli- 
ed by a proper name, viz. hiatus. The 
moft agreeable fucceffion, is, where the 

cavity 
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cavity is increafed and d^inifhed alternate- 
ly by modorate intervals. Secondly, wor;ds 
confining wholly of fyllables pronounced 
flow or of fyllables pronounced quick, com-* 
aionly called hng and Jhoft fyllabks^ have 
little melody in them, Witnefs the words 
fttitionhr^ fruiterer ^ diT^inefs. On the o-» 
ther hand, the intermixture of long and 
fhort fyllables is remarkably agreeable ; for 
example, degree^ repent^ wmderfuly altitude^ 
rapidity^ independent^ impetmjity^ The; 
caa& will be explained afterward, in treat- 
ing of verification* 

. Diftinguiihable from the beauties above 
n^entioned, there. is a beauty of fome words 
which arifes from their iignification. When 
the emotion raifed by the length or fliortncfs, 
the roughnefs or fmoothnefs, of the found, 
re&mbles in any degree what is raifed by 
the fenfe, we feel a very remarkable plea- 
fure. But this fubjed belongs to the third 
fedion. 

The foregoing obfervations afford a ftan- 
dard to every nation, for eftimating, pretty 
accurately, the comparative merit of the 
words that enter into their own language. 

Hh z And 
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And though at firft view they may ha 
thought equally ufeful for eftimating the 
comparative merit of different languages 3 
yet this holds not in fad, becaufe no per-*- 
fon can readily be found who is fufiiciently 
qualified to apply the ftandard. What I 
mean is, that different nations judge diffd:'^ 
ently of the harfhnefs or fmoothnefs of ar« 
ticulate founds : a found, harih and diia- 
greeahle to an Italian, may be abundantly 
fmooth to a northern car. Where are wc 
to find a judge to determine this contro^ 
verfy ? and fuppofing a judge, upon what 
principle is his decifion to be founded? 
The cafe here is preci&ly the fame as in 
behaviour and manners. Plain-^dealing 
and iincerity, liberty in words and a^dtionta 
form the charader of one peof^e. Polite-* 
nefs, referve, and a total difguife of evety 
fentiment that can give offence, form tho 
chara&er of another people. To each the 
manners of the other are difagreeable. Am 
effeminate mind cannot bear the leaftof that 
toughnefS and feverity, which is generally 
efteemed manly when exerted upon proper 
occafions. Neither can an effeminate ear 

bear 
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bear the kaft harfhnefs in words that are 
deemed nervous and founding by thofe ac«4 
cuftomed to a rougher tone of language* 
Muft we then relinquifh all thoughts of 
comparing languages in the point of roughs' 
ne& and fmoothnefs, as a fruitlefs inquiry ? 
Not altogether fo ; for we may proceed z 
certain length, though without hope of 
an ultimate dedfion. A language widi 
difficidty pronounced even by natives, 
muft yield the preference to a fmoother lan«^ 
guage. Again, fuf^iing two languages pro** 
nounced with equal facility by natives, the 
preference, in my judgement, ought to be in 
favour of the rougher language t provided it 
be alfo ftored with a competent (hare of moro 
mellow founds. This will be evident from 
attending to the different effedts that articu-^ 
late fbUnd hath upon the mind. A fmooth 
gliding found is agreeable, by fmoothing the 
mind and lulling it to refl. A rough bold 
found, on the contrary, animates the 
mind. The effort perceived in pronoun- 
cing, is communicated to the hearers : they 
feel in their own minds a fimilar effort, 

which 
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which roufes their attention and difpo- 
fes them to aSion. I muft add another 
confideration. The agreeablenefs of con- 
traft in the rougher language, for which 
the great variety of ibunds gives ample op^ 
portunity, muft, even in an efieminate earjr 
prevail over the more uniform founds of 
the fmoother language *• This appears ta 
me all that can be fafely determined upon 
the prefent point. With reipedt to the o-* 
ther circumftances that conftitute the beau- 
ty of words, the ftandard above mentioned 
is infallible when apply'd to foreign laogua« 
gcs as well as to our own. For every man, 
whatever be his mother-tongue^ is equally 
capable to judge of the length or (hortne& 
of words, of the alternate opening and 
clofing of the mouth in fpeaking, and of 
the relation which the found bears to^ the 
fenfe. In thefe particulars, the judgement 
is fufceptible of .Ho prejudice from cu(bm» 
at leaft of no invincible prejudice. 

* That the Italian tongae is rather too flnooth^ feeais to 
appear from conTideringy that in verfification vowels are fre- 
qaently fuppreiled in order to prodace a rougher, and bddei 
Me*. 

That 
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That the Englilh tongue, originally 
harfb, is at prefent much foftened by drap- 
ing in the pronunciation many redundant 
confonants, is undoubtedly true. That it is 
not capable of being farther mellowed^ 
without fuffering in its force and energy, 
will fcarce be thought by any one who 
poikSts an ear. And yet fuch in Britain 
is the propenfity for difpatch, that over-^ 
looking the majefty of words compofed of 
many fyllables aptly conneded, the pre- 
vailing tafte is, to (horten words, even a( 
the expence of making them difagreeable to 
the ear and harfh in the pronunciation. 
But I have no occafion to iniift upon this 
article, being prevented : by an excellent 
writer, who pofTefled, if any man ever did» 
the true genius of the Englifh tongue *. 
I cannot however forbear urging one ob- 
fervation borrowed from that authw. Seve- 
ral tenfes of our verbs are formed by add- 
ing the final fyllable ed, which, being a 
weak found, has remarkably the worfe ef- 



* $ct Swift's propoTal for conxdiog the Eng^ih tongue^ m 
a kttcr to the Earl of Oxford. 
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fc& by pc^fling the mod confpicuout 
]dace in the word. Upon that account^ 
.the vowel is iti common fpeech generally 
fupprefled, and the confonant is added to 
tiie foregoing fyUable* Hence the follow<» 
|ng rugged founds, drudgd^ dijiurb'dy re^ 
hutidy fledgd. It is ftill iefs excufeabl^ to 
follow this pradice in writing ; for the hur« 
ry of fpeaking may excufe what is altogc** 
ther improper in a compoiition of any va-^ 
iue. The fyllable ed^ it is true, makes but 
a poor figure at the end of a word : but we 
ought to fubmit to that defed;, rather than 
multiply the number of harfh words, which; 
after all that has boen done, bear an over-^ 
proportion in our tongue* The author a« 
bove mentioned, by (bowing a good ex^ 
ample, did all in his power to reftore that 
fyllable ; and he well deferves to be imi« 
tated. Some exceptions however I would 
make. A word which figniiies labour, of 
any thing barfh or rugged, ought not to be 
fmooth. Therefore forcdy with an . apo* 
ftrophe, is better than forced^ without it. 
Another exception is, where the pentilt 
fyllable ends with a voWcl. In that cafe 

the 
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the final fyUable ed may be apoftrophized 
without making the word harfh. Examples^ 
ketray'd^ carry dy deftrofd^ emphyd. 

The article next in order, is to confider 
the mufic of words as united in a period. 
And as the arrangement of words in fuc- 
cefiion fo as to afford the greateft pleafure 
to the ear, depends on principles pretty re^ 
inote from common view, it will be necef- 
fary to premife fome general obfervations 
upon the efFe£t that a number of objeds 
kave upon the mind when they are placed 
an an increafing or decreaiing feries. The 
efFed of ijach a feries will be very different, 
{according as refemblance or contraff pre- 
vails. Where the members of a feries 
vary by fmall differences, refemblance pre- 
vails ; which, in afcending, makes us con- 
ceive the fecond objed of no greater fize 
than the firft, the third of no greater fize 
than the fecond, and fo of the reft. This 
diminifheth in appearance the fize of the 
whole. Again, when beginnfng at the 
. largeft objed, we proceed gradually to the 
leaft, refemblance makes us imagine the 
fecond as large as the fir(l, and the third as 

Vol, 11. I i large 
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targe as the fecond ; v/hkh in appearafic^ 
magnifies every objeft of the feries except 
the firft. On the other hand, in a fcrics 
varying by great differences, where contraft 
prevails, the effetfls are direAly oppofite. 
A large objed fucceeding a fmall one of the 
fame kind, appears by the oppofition kr-* 
ger than ufual : and a fmall objeft, fof 
the fame reafon^, fucceeding one that h 
large, appears lefs than ufual ** Henco 
a remarkable pleafufe in viewing a fefies 
afccnding by large intervals ; direfily op-* 
pofite to what we feel when the intervals ar6 
fmall. Beginning at the fmalleft objed:of a 
feries where contraft prevails, this objeft has 
the fame effed upon the mind as if it ftood 
fmgle without making a part of the feries. 
But this is not the cafe of the fecond otjeit^ 
which by means of contraft makes a mtich 
greater figure than when viewed fingly and 
apart 5 and the fame effba is perceived in 
afcending progreffively, till we arrive at the 
laft objeft. The diret^: contrary effeO: ii 
produced in defcending j for in this direc*^ 

* See tbe xtafos, cbap. & 

tion;i 
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tion> every obje£t| except the:.firft, make^ 
d le& figure than when viewed feparately 
and independent of the feriea. We may 
then lay down as a maxim, which will hold 
in the compofition of language as well a8 
of other fubjeds. That a ftrong impulfe fiic<- 
ceeding a weak, makes a double impref- 
£on on the mind s and that a weak impulie 
fucceeding a ftrong, makes fcarce any ini- 
prejiion. 

After eftablilhing this maxim^ we can 
be at no loiiB about its application to the fub^o 
jc(ft in band- The following rule is laid 
down by Diomedes *, " In verbis obfer- 
^^ vandum eft, ne a majoribus ad minora 
^' defcendat oratio ; melius enim dicitur> 
** Fir eft optimusy quam^ Vir optimus eji*'* 
This rule is applicable not pnly to fingl? 

words, but equally to entire members of * 
period, which, according to our author's 
^prefjion^ ought not more than fingle 
words to proceed from the greater to the 

lefs, but from the lefs to the greater^ la 
arranging the members of a period, no wri- 

f De AraAira perfcdtae oradanis, 1. 2. 
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Beauty of language with rejpe^ t^ fgnift^ 
cation. 



tT It well laid by a noted writer \ •« Th«| 
^ " by meaos of fpccch wc can divert owr 
" ibrrowSi .mingle pur nurth, impart our 
*< fccrets> comcnunicate oijr counfels, sm4 
^^ make nratual compa^ds and agreements to 
•* fupplyand aflift each other." Coniidering 
i^)cecb ai» contributing thus to {q many g;Qo4 
purpc^ef, it fdlow3>.tbat the chuiing word^ 
which have an accurate meanings and te(ui 
to conv^ dear and diltin£t idc;as» muft bo 
one of its capital beauties. This caufe (^ 
beauty, is too extenfive to be handled as a 
branch of any other fubjc(St. To afcertain 
with accuracy even the proper meaning of 
wprds> not to talk of their figurative power, 
would require a large volume ; an ufeful 
work indeed s but not to be attempted with* 
out a large flock of time, ftudy, and rcflec- 

• Scot's Chriflian life. 

tion» 



tion. This branch therefore of the ftibjcA 
I muft humbly decli&e. Nor do I propdb 
to es:hauft ail the other beaudes of language 
With reipedfc to fignification. The reader) 
in a work like the preient» cannot fairly 
e}tpe6: more than a flight (ketch of thofe 
that make the greateft figure. This ii a 
tafk which I attempt the more wilKngly, at 
it appears to be connected with fame prin- 
ciples in human nature ; and the rules I 
fliall have occafion to lay down, will, if I 
judge aright, be agreeable illuftrations of 
thcfe principles. Every fuljefl: muft be of 
importance that tends in any meafure to un^ 
fold the human heart; for what odicr 
fcience is mwe worthy of human beings ? 

The prefent futgedt is fo extcnfive, that, 
to prevent confiifion, it muft be divided ift- 
to parts ; and what follows fuggcfts a 6U 
vifion into two parts. In every period, tw6 
tilings arc to be regarded, equally capital % 
firft, the words of which the period is cottb- 
pofed; next, the arrangement of thefe words?; 
The former refembie the ftoncs ifcat conv- 
pofe a building 5 and the latter refcnibles 
^e order in whidh tibefc ftones are placed^ 

HencQ 
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Hence the beauty of language with refpeft 
to its meaning, may not improperly be dif-* 
linguifhed into two kinds. The firft con- 
Ms in a right choice of words or jtnateriJLls 
for conftru&ing the period ; and the other 
conAils in a duearrangementpftheie words 
or materials. . I (hall begin with rules that 
diredt us to a right choice of words, and 
then proceed to rules that concern their ar- 
rangement. 

And with refpe<3: to the former, commu- 
nication of thought being the principal end 
of language, it is a rule. That per(picu)ty 
ought not to be facrificed to any other beaui^ 
whatever* , If it fliould be doubted whether 
perfpicuity be a pofitive beauty, it cannot b? 
doubted, that the want of it is the greateil 
defedt. Nothing therefore in the ftruftur^ 
of language ought more to be Audied, than 
to prevent all obfcurity in the expreilion ; 
for to have no meaning, is but one degree 
worfe than to exprefs it fo as not to be uit- 
derftood. Want of perfpicuity from a 
wrong arrangement, belongs to the ne^ft 
}>ra}ich. I (hall give a few examples where 
|)ie obfcurity arifes from a wrong choice of 

words i 
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vfQTd^ i oad.as this defe^ is fo common ia 
ordinary writers as to make examfdes from 
them unnecelTary, I cofifine myfelf to the 
mold celebrated authors* 

Livy, rpeaking of a rout after a battle, 

Muldque 'm nana nuyore quam fug^ op{)re(n ob'^^ 
mtncaoque* L.4.^^6^ 

Undc tibi reditutfi cerio fuhtemine Parcae 
Rupere» Horace^ epod^'wu 22, 

Qui periiepe cava teihidine flevit amoremf 

Horace, epod^wf. xi. 

Me fabulofae Vulture ki Appulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apuliae, 

Ludo, fatigatumqueydi»ff^> 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 

Texere. Horace^ Carnk /. 3^ ode 4, 

Purae rivus aquae, filvaque jugcrum 

Faucorum, et fegetis certa fides meae, 

J'ulgentem imperio ferdlis Africae 

Fallit forte beatior. 

Horace^ Cartn^ U 3» ede 16. 

Vol. II. K k Cuni 
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Com fas atque oefiis eaigao fyit XHiSmsok 
Dii^^nu^ avidi. 

Horace^ C^mu /, i. ^ie iB^ 

Ac fpem froDte ferenat. 

JSneidir. 477, 

There is want of neatnefs even in an am- 
Uguity fo flight ft$ that is whiiek drifes from 
the conftru(5tion merely ; as where the pe*< 
riod compiences with a member which is 
conqsiv^d to be in the nominative cafe, and 
which afterward is found to be in the accu- 
fative. Example: ^' Some emotions morq 
" piscuKarly connedte4 with the fine ;^t8, J 
*f , propofe to Iwndle in fep^rate chapters *." 
Better thus : " Some emotions more pecu- 
" liarly connefted with the fine arts, are 
" propofed to be handled in feparate chap- 
" ters/^ 

The rule next in order, becaufe next in 
importance, is, That the language ought tp 
correfpond to the fubjed:. Grand or heroic 
adions or fentiments require elevated lan- 
guage : tender fentiments ought to be ex- 



• Elements of critieifin; voL i, p. 43. 
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prdSod in words Mt aod fiowiiig ; add pl^fi 
language dcimA of ornament, is adapted id 
fyhjc&s grare aiid dtda<5tic.. Language may 
lie coniidered as the drefs of thought ; andi 
where the one is not fiiited to the other, we 
are ienftble of incoilgruity^.ia the fame man*- 
ner as \«hcrc a judge is drdSed like a fop, 
cr a peafant like a man of <}uafity« The in* 
timate comiedion that words have with 
their meaning, requireis that both be in the 
feme tone. Or, to exprtk the thing more 
plainly, the impreflion made by the word$ 
ought as nearly as poffible to refcmble the 
imprefHon made by the thought!. The fi- 
milar emotions mix fweetlyin the mind, 
and iugment the pleafurc *, On the other 
hand, where the imptf-eilions made by the 
thought and the words are diflimikr, they 
are forc'd into a fort of unnatural union, 
which is difagrceable -f. 

In the preceding chapter, concerning the 
language of paflion, I had occafion to give 
many examples of deviations from this 

♦ Chap. 2. part 4. t IbW. 
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rule With regard to^'the manner 'o£exprefii< 
ingpadioQS anddiesr fentiments.* /But as 
the rule concerns the manner of eixprefling 
thoughts and ideas of all kinds, it has an 
extenfive influence in direfting us to the 
choice of proper materials. In that vbw it 
muft be branched out into feveral particun 
lars. And I nfiuft obferve, in the firft 
place, that to write with elegance, it is not 
fufHcient to exprefs barely the conjunction 
or di^uniSion of the members of the 
thought. It is a beauty to find a fimilar 
conjuniftion or d]Sjun<5tion in the words; 
This may be illu^kated by a familiar exam^ 
pic. When we have occafion to mention 
the intimate connection that the foul has 
with the body, the expreflion ought to be 
tbejbul and doify ; becaufe the pait icle tbey re-r 
lative to both, makes a connexion in the ex-r 
preffion, which refcmbles in fome degree 
the connexion in the thought. But when 
the fool is diftinguiflied from the body, it 
is better to fay the Jhul and the body^ becaufe 
the disjunction in the words refembles the 
disJM^Ctioii in the thought, In the foUow-r 

H 
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ing cxuxipte^.thc cQDiiofiionHbi the tiiought 
is happily imitated in the expreffion^ ^ r : 

Conftituit agmen ; et ocpedire tela animof^ue^ 

equitibus juiEs, (^c. 

Uvy^ 1. 38. § 25^ 

Again: 

Quum ex paucis quoddie aliqui eorum caderenc 
^ut vulnerarentur, et qui fuperarent, feffi et cor- 
poribus et animis eflent^ (^c. 

Poft iaccr Mneftheus addufto conftitit arcu, 
Alca petens» parkerque oculos telumqiie tetendk. ' 
JSneidy L v. 507^ 

The following paflage of Tacitus appears to. 
jne not fp happy. It approaches to wit by 
connecting in the foregoing manner things 
l?ut ilightly related, which is not altogether 
fuitable to the dignity or gravity of hiftory. 

Gennai)ia omnis a Galliis, Rhaetiifque, et Pan-^ 
noniis, Rheno et Danubio fluminibus ; a Sarmatii 
Paqifqueji mutuo metuautmontibus feparatun 

Pe mifribus Gtrmanorum. 
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I am more doobtfiU about this other in-* 
fiance: 



^P*«P"|*^W*»******^ 



*Tiie fiend kokM Dp, and knew 



His mounted fcale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
Munn'ring, and with him fled the fliades of night. 

Paradife Lofty B. 4. at the end. 

I fhall add fontie other examples where 
the oppofition in the thought is imitated in 
the words ; an imitation that is difliQ^ui(hed 
bj the name of antithefU. 

Speaking of Corioknus iblicitijag the peo« 
pie to be made conful : 

\rith a proud heart he wore his humble weeds. 

Cmolanm 

Had you rather Ca^far were living, and die all 
flaves ; than that Cseiar were dead, to live all free 
men ? JuUm C^efar. 

He hath cooPd my friends and heated mbe ene* 
mies. Skakefpear. 

Why, if two gods jfhould play (bme heavenly match. 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Forda one, there muft be fomethbg elfe 

J?awa'd 



ii^m^iiM with itiexsilitfr; far <tiK poor 1^ : 

IbaAx Qfothsr ftliow. 

Merchant of Venice j aS'^. fc. 6. 

4 

Thk nale may be exteaded to govera the 
conftru&ion of fentences or periods. A 
femeiKic or pbriod in language oug^t to cic« 
prefs one entire thought or mental propofi«* 

tion i and different thoughts ought to be fe- 
;parated in the expreffion by placing them 
in different Icntences or periods. It iS 
therefore offending againft neatnefs, to 
crowd into one period entire thoughts 
which require more than one ; for this is 
conjoining in language things that are fcpa- 
rated in reality \ and confequently rejeding 
that muformity nvhich ought to be prefer- 
ved betwixt thought and exprefiion. Of 
errors againft this rule take tiie fbllowii^ 
examples. 

Coe&r, do&f Ibing &e Saevi : 

Atque in earn fe confiietudkieth ridti^erant, ut 
locis fri^cfiffitms, neque veflkas, J)r0eter pelfes^ 

babeant quidquam^ quarum/ propter esgaitatem, 

tntgnii 
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mdffa «ft oorporiB para operct,' ct * l^^tiir;|A 4tf^ 
.mbibiu. Cammeniariay L 4. prim. 

^ Burnet, in the hiftorjr of his own time^ 
giving Lord Sunderland's charter, £iy^, * 

1^ own notions were always good ; but he was a 
HUD pf great expencc* ' 

I have, feen a wjoman^s face break <wt in heats, 
as fhe has been talking againft a great lord, whom 
^6 had never feen in her life ; and indeed tever 
knew ia party<*woinaQ that kept her beauty for % 
twelvemonth. SpeStai^r^ N^SJ. 

Lofd Bolingihroke, %eaking of Strada^--^ 

^h'*lf (ingle him .out among the modems, becaufe be 
had the foolifh prefumpdon to cenfure Tacitus, 
«iid to write hifbry himfeif : and your Ix)M{hip 
will . forgive this Ihort excurfion in honour of :^ 
ikvourit^ author* 

; Letters mbifiwy^ vol u let ^^. 

- ■ -J 

^ It feems to me, that In order to maintain the 
.moral fyftem of the wcH^ld at a certain pointi far 
Jbelow that of ideal perfeftion, (for we are made • 
capaUe of eonceiving what we are incapable of at- 

taining), 
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.^aibmg)^ hoc ; hnw^vter &ffii^nt : upon ii)e vi^iole 
to cpoilicu£e a fiate eafy and happy, or at the^vpiocft 
tolerable : I fsiy^ it (eems to me, that the author 
of nature has thought fit to muigle from time to 
time, 'mioag the ibcieties of men, a few, and but 
a few, of thofe on whom he is gracioufly pleafed 
to beftow a larger proponioQ of the ethereal fpfi^ 
than i& given in the ordinary courfe of his pro?i*> 
dence to the ions of men. 

? To crowd into a Single member of a pc-- / 
riod, different fubjeds, is ftill worfe than to 
crowd them into one period. 
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^Trcyaili, genitore Adamaifto 
Paupere (manfifletque unnam forruna) profedus. 

MnHd^ iiL 614.' 

Where two things arc fo conncded a$ to 

require but a copulative^ it is plcafant to 

find a refcmblance in the members of the 

period, were it even fo flight as where both 

begin with the (ame letter : 

The peacock, in all his pride, docs ixot difplay 

half the colour that appears in the garments of a 

VojL.II. LI Britiih 
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^m& lady^ whdn ibt is adw ^telfel fc^ ft bd! 

.dr a Urib-daj. 

- Had not my cbg of a (lewird nsft away cto 
Ibe did, SVkhoiit niakit^ ilp his ateoujltt,. I had 
Ml been immetfcd in fin and feacoatL 

^y lifeV cOmpat¥ion, Imd tay bafbaihirifttM}^ 
One faith, one fame, one fate ihall both attend 

There is pbvioufly a fendble defefl; in neat- 
nefs when uniformity is in this cafe totally 
negleded ^ ; wkn^fs. th^ following cxam^ 
pl^i wh^e the conftru^ion of t\^o menl«- 
.bers c6ane(^€d by a copulative is unneceiTa- 
rily varied. 

For it is cionfldcDtty Wported, that tvroyeiflig 
gentlemen of real hopes^ la-ight v^^it, and profound 
jodgm^nt, \yho iipon a tliorwgh €xa!Binatioi> of 
caufes and effefts, and by the mere /o^cc of nattf- 
ral abilities, vi^ithout the leaft tinfture of learnrng^ 
have made a difcovery that there was no God,. Sind 

* Sec Gerard's J^rench grammar, difcouric ia« 

generc»Jfy 



gmerottjfy €mmuni€^i thw *hoqgb«s for th^ 
good of the public, were l^m^ ttae ^, by an 
trnparallelied fciwjty, g(id upon I kni^iv apt whaf 
obfblcte law, broke for blafphcmy*. {[Better 
thus] ': Having made a di(covei:y that there was 
no God, and having generouily communicated 
their thouglMs fyr ti^ gto4 of the public, wert 
feme umc^ i^gpt (^c. 

He had been guilty of a fault, for which his 
m^^ler would have put him to deaths had he. not 
found an opportunity to eicapp out of his band^ 
uxjA fitd inio theidfifms of Numidia. 

Guardian^ N^ 139. 

If all the ends of the revolution are already ob- 
tained, it is not only impertineat to argue for ob- 
taining any of them, but fa5lious defigns might be 
imputed^ and the name of incendiary be applied 
with fbme colour, perhaps, to any one who fliould 
perfift IB prefling this point. 

Differlation upon parties^ Dedication. 

It is jeven ynpleafaixt to find a negative 
and affirmative propolition conneded by a 
copulative. 

♦ An argument againfl abolifhmg Chriftianiiy, Swift. 
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Iffec exdcatur daffico nileft irad. 

Nee horrec iratom mare i < 

Forainque vitat, et fuperba civium 

Horace^ Efod. 2« /, 5^^ 



If it a{>pear not plain^ and prove iintine^ 
Peadly divoroe ftcp between me and yoiu 

An artificial connection among the words, 
is undoubtedly a beauty when it reprefents 
any peculiar connexion among the confti- 
tuent parts of the thought ; but where there 
is no fuch connexion, it is a pofitive ^cm 
formity^ becaufe \t makes a difcordance be- 
twixt the thought and cypreffion. For th? 
fame reafop, we oiight alfo to avoid every 
^^tificial oppofit^on of words where there is 
none in the thought. This laft^ terme4 
verbal antitbejk^ is ftudied by writers of no 
tafte ; and is relifhed by readers of the fame 
ftamp, becaufe of a certain degree of live- 
linefs in it. They do not confider how 
incongruous it is, in a grave compofition, 
|Q Q\ipz% the readfTj, and to make him^*- 



ped a contrail in' il»rtbc^ 

upon examination i$ not' found there. ^ '. 
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A light wife doth make a heai^y h^ibaad- - 

AUrcbant of Venice. 

Here is a fhtdied opipofition in tlie insonl^ 
not onty vvrttkout any bppbikiaii iq^ the 
Ifenfe, btit even where there is a very inti- 
mate connections that of caufe and efiedt ; 
for it is die levity of tfic wife that Vexe? 
the hufbaiid. 



■ " " * '■ Will mabtain "^ 



Upon his bod life to make all this good. 

King Richard IL oB i« fc^%. 

JUucetta. Wbat^ fliall thefe papers lie like tel|* 

tales here? 
Julia. If thou refpeS them^ beft to take them 

up. 
Jjuetta. Nay^ I was taken up for laying them 

down. 
iTwp Gentlemen of Verona ^ aH i. fe. 5^ 

To conjoin by a copulative, members 
that fignify things oppofed in the thought, 
)^ an error too grofs to be comn[¥)nly pradi- 

fed. 
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fed. And yet writers are guilty of ^hh 
fault in £xofSi degree, when they conjoio by 
a copulative things tranfaded at different pe- 
riods of time. Hence a want of nc^neis 
in the foHowing cxpreffion. 

The nobility cod, whom die Kiog bad no means 
of retaming by foicable affiocs and prefennopcff^ 
had been feised with the general difoont^nt^ aQ4 
unwarily threw them&lves into the fcale, which 
hcg^ already too much to preponderate* 

Hiftory of G. Britain^ vol, u p, 250, 

In periods of this kind, it appears more neat 
to exprcfs the paft time by the participlo 
{>ailiv<e, thus: 

The nobility having been fizzed with the gene« 
ral difcontent, unwarily threw themfelves, 6fc 
Jorj, The nobility who had been fei^ed> Of/, un- 
warily threw themfclves, fcfr. 

So much upon conjunftion and disjunc- 
tion in general. I proceed to apply the 
rule to comparifons in particular. Where a 
refemblance betwixt two objedls is defcribed, 
Uie writer ought to ftudy a resemblance be-^ 
twixt the two members that exprefs thefe 

objecfts^ 



<lby&&s: For it makes the refemblimce tht 
moft entire to find it extended even to the 
words. To illuftratc this rule, I (hall give 
various examples of deviations from it. I 
begin with the words that exprejfe the re- 
iembknce. 

I have obferved of late, the ftyle of fbme great 
miniftws verjr much to i^ceed di&c of any other 

. tMtiT to the Lord HigbTreaftirer, Smft. 

This, inftead of ibadying the re&mblance 
.of words iii a period that exprefies i oov^ 
parifon> is going Out of one's road to avoid 
it. Inftead oi produSlions which refemble 
.net bmnifters great or finadls the ^oper 
word is writers or authsru 



If men of eminence are expofed to ccnfure on 
the one hand, they are as mUCh liable to flattery on 
the bthen If they receive reproaches which are 
not due to them, they likewife receive praifei 
ifvhlch theydo not deferve. Speaator. 

Here the fubjedt plainly demands uniformi- 
ty in ^preffion inftead of variety ; and 

therefore 



9^ fi£A9!7X9Kiy^«»W4ti»^£fib^H\IK& 

wjHWnot iJo bttteiiin the %U(^jflgj&ajjMif)iS[ 

If men of eminence be expoled to ceniure on 
the one hand, they are as much expqfed to fla^ry 
oh the other. If they receive reproacne^ wjhich 
are not due, they jikewife receive praifes which are 
Dpt due. 






I cannot bat fancy, however, that this imitation, 
ptflb (b cuirendy with ^tber jiulgmen^s, 
mittft at ibme time or other have ftuck a little vnth 
your Ijnrdfl)ip •. [Better thus :]] I cannot bu? 
fimcy, however, that this ifnitadon, which paflesto 
CQifsei^Iy with cyih^rs, auftat ibme time^. p^er 
hdic.fiu^ a lgtle#?itth,your I-ordihip. .%^ 

A glutton or mere fenfuallft is as ridiculons as 
thf odier two charaScrs, . ^ - 

Sbaftejburj, "voLi. p. iig. 



They wifely prefer fbe generous efforts (fgoo4^ 
will Md affeHioH^ to the reludant compliance^ ^/ 
>Si;f^.i9;f obey by force. 

Remarks on the hiftmy 9f Engtimd^ , t^tt^ ^ 
Bolingbroke. 

' * Ixttdr concerning fintbjifitOf* S»itefbitQ|ii 

Titus 



i' Thus Li«itt^, concerdiAg the {xwiple df 
Bflna cfemanding die keys from the Ro. 
man garrifon, makes the governor fay, 

QiK^ (imul tradidcrimus, Cartha^nienfium ex- 
templp Enna eric, foediufque hie trucidabimur, 
quam Murgantia^ prasfidium bterfedum eft. 

.''■■■ ' ■ • 

' Qujntus Curtius^ fpeaking<^ Porus mount* 
ed on an elephant, and leading his army to 
battle : 



^'Itfhfftttd&i Fbri adjicere videbatur 1>ellaa qtior 
vehebatur, tantum inter caeteras eminens^ quiiita 
alijs iple praeftabat. L. 8. tap. 14, 



5"'^ 
c >. 



It i$ a ftill greater deviation from congru'^ 
i^, to aiBFe^ riot only variety in the words, 
but alio Jn the conftrudion. Defcriblng 
Thernlopyte, Titus Livius fays. 

Id jagnm* ficot ApeniuDi dodo Italia ^B^tur, 
ha m<i^Mn Qt^Ssdtm deremit. 

L. 36. % 15. 

VoL.n. Mm Speaking 
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874 Beauty df LAkgitaoe. CkXVilL 
speaking of Shakcfpcar: 

There may remain a fufpidon that we over -rate 
the greatnefs of his genius ; in the fame manner as 
bodies app^r more gigantic on account of thdr be- 
ing dilproportioned and mifhapen. 

Hijiory of G. Brit am ^ vol. i. p^i^Z. 

This is ftudying variety in a period where 
the beauty lies in uniformity. Better thus : 

There may ren^n a fufpicion that we over-rai;^ 
the greatnefs of his genius, in the (ame manner as 
we over-^rate the greatnefs of bodies which are dif* 
poportioned and miOupen. 

Next as to the length of the members 
that fignify the refembling objc6ts. To 
produce a refemblance betwixt fuch meni* 
bers, they ought not only to be conftruded 
in the fame manner, but as nearly as poA 
lible be equal in length. By neglefting this 
qircumfiance, the following example is de- 
fcdtive in neatnefs. 

As the performance of all other religious duties 
will not avail in the fight of God, without charity ^^ 
fo neither will the difcharge of all other minifterial 

dude* 
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duties avail in the fight of meet witb$ui a/aiUfiit 
Mfih^rge pf this principal duty. 

Differ tation uponpariits^ dedication^ 

In the following paflage all the errors arc 
accumulated that a period exprefUng a re^^ 
femblance can well admit : 

" Mttifters are anfwerable for every thing done 
to the prejudice of the conftitution, in the fame pro* 
portion as the prefervation of the conflitution in its 
purity and vigour, or the perverting and weakening 
it^ are of greater confequence to die nation, tbaa 
any other inftances of good or bad government. 

Dijertatim $tpm parties^ dedkatiortm 

The fame rule obtains in a comparifon 
where things are oppofed to each other. 
Objedts contrafted, not lefs than what are 
fiinilar, require a refemblance in the mem- 
bers of the period that exprefs them. The 
reafbn is, that contrail has no efFed: up- 
on the mind, except where the things com- 
pared have a refemblance in their capital 
parts*. Therefore, in oppofing two cir- 

* See chap. 8. 

V 

! . M m 2 cumftances 



n 



sitniAftiices to eidb cthcrV t:rit fet|aarkii|i^ 
heightens the comraft) to mdk^ afeHMitit* 
as poffibk the refemblance betwixt the other 
parts, and in particular betwixt the meixw 
bers exprefling the two circumitances con- 
trailed. As things are often befl illudrfted 
by their contraries, I (hall alfo give exam- 
ples of deviations from the rule in this cidfe* 



.*r 



/ . I ' <. 



AddifonfaySy 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
mflames his crimes. SpeBatoTj . N'^ 3<m. 

Would it /lot be i)^ter to Jludy uniliarinity 
inftcad of variety ? as thus : -- 



!J 



A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
bis crimes. 



/ .J - .»' 



Fbr here the contraft is only betwixt a friend 
and an enemy; and betwixt ill di^ other 
circumftances^ including the members of 
the period, the refemblance ought to be pre- 
ferved as entire as poffible. 

Speaking of a lady's head-drefs : 

Abput ten years ago it fliot up to i yetiiy gr^t 
■ height^ 



m^^dnfimoBh that fbt IbdH^e parrot* (^!%fe. 
Itfliouldbc, 



I-* 



Than the male part. 



. The mfe man is* happy when he gam$ lu$ omx 
approbation ; the fool when he recommends him- 
ielf to the applaufe of tbofe abqat him* 

Itid. N<^ 73. 

Better: 

ir' 

The wife man is happy when he gains his ovm 
approbation ; the fool when he gains that of 1d« 
thers* 

Sicut in frug^bus pecudibufque, son tantum (e- 
^mina ad fervandum indolem valent, quanton^^- 
ras proprietas coelique, fub quo aluntur, mutat. ^, 

ii^# /. 38. $17. 

Sdlufty in his hiftory of Catilinc'is con* 
i^uracy: 

Per ilia tempcna qnicumqne rempuhlicdm a^ta- 
vere, honeftb nominibus^ alii, (Icuti populi jura 
defendereiitj pars, quo fen^ti au^ricas maxuma 

forct. 
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fbret, boniim publioiiii (hnnhaletf pm fiia qalS 
que pdeDtia cembanu Cap» 38* . . 

Wc proceed to a rule of a different 
kind. During the courfe of a period, the 
iame fcene ought to be continued without 
variation. The changing from perfon to 
perioDy from fubjed: to fubjed^ or from 
perfon to fubyedl^ within the bounds of a 
fingle period, diflra^ts the mind> and> af<^ 
£>rds no time for a folid impreifion. I il<* 
luflrate this rule by giving examples of de* 
viations from it. 

Honos alit artes^ amnefque incenduntur ad ftudk 

gloria ; jacentque ea femper quae apud quofque im- 

probantun 

CicerOp Tufcul. qiutfi. h !• 

Speaking of the diftemper contradled by 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnus 
and of the cure offered by Philip the phy- 
fician : 



« • * 



Inter hsec a Parmenione fidifl^mo purpurato- 
raiii» literas accipit, quibus ei denunciabaty ne fa- 
lutem fuam l^hilippo committeret, 

^inm CurtiUSy I ^.eapie. 

\.. . Hqok, 
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Hook, in his Romaii hiftory) fpeaking of 
Eumencs, who had been best down to thi 
ground with a ftone, fays. 

After a fliort time he came to himfelf ; and th^ 
next day, they put him on board his Ihip, fvbid 
conveyed him firft to G>rinth, and thence to the 
ifland of iEgina. 

I give another example of a period which 
is unpleafant, even by a very flight devia*-* 
tioli from the rule. 

4 

That (brt of inftruftion which is acquired by in* 
calcaQnjg an important moral truth, &r« 

This expreffion includes two perfons, one 
acquiring, and one inculcating ; and the 
fcene is changed without neceffity. To a» 
void this blemifh, the thought may be ex-« 
prefled thus : 

That fort of inftru^on which is afforded by in* 
culcadng, C^c, 

The bad eftedt of this change of perfci> is 
remarkable ia the following paflage« 

The 
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BrSudm, d^y haraAd by ^Shkll ' tMNfaidi 
fiom the PiAs, were forced locftti iq die^smn^ 
for their defence, t^ift^coofequeiidy TadiiaBd^ 
greateft part of the iHand to their i»n poira? 
drove the Britains hito the moft remote and moun- 
taunous parts, and ibe reft of the eomtrj, in co- 
ftoms, refi^on, and langui^^ beeaoss wholly 

LeUer to the Lard High Treafurer. Swift. 

""IT 
*■■*► ■^*.' *. • '»* 

The following example is a chaogiB fronir 
futged to perfons* ^ . o 

•- . - - • ;• i. • . . b 

9%ri proftitufwH of praife is not only a deceit 
upon the grofi of mankind, who take their notion 
ofehara^rsfrom the learned; h}M^\^ the bdiS^ 
firtmoU by this means lofe fome pbit at lealb^ 
that defire of fame vAAch is the incetmre to geot^* 
rous actions, when they find it promi(c;uoiifly bcr 
09Mred on the meritorious and undeferving. . 
c GuardtM^ N^4. 

; Even fo flight a change as to vary the 
CQQJdrudion in the fame period, is uriplea* 
lant: 

.^^ibal luce prima, Balearibus levique alia ar- 
ihatuia praemif&» tranigreilus flumen, Ht qubfque 

traduxerar^ 



f 

^l»0^:cquiief piopc ripaisvlf»Ta 10 cornti adverfim 

il0niwwb ieqi«cat<mi ; dexornm coma Numdia 

cqakil^us datum* 

fil^ Uv* /♦ 22. § 46^ 

$peaking -t£ Hannibal's .elephants drove 
back by the enemy upon his own army : 

• » 

£0 msigis ruere in fuos belluse^ tantoque majch 
fiJSt6 fln{gefil edere qu^m inter hoftes ediderakS^^ 
qnanto acrius paver confternatam st^t, qu^tn infi^ 
dentis magiftri imperio tegitun 

iThis pftiTage is alio faulty ia. a. d^ereRti.resr^ 
tpc€ty that there is no refi»mblaaee betiivix( 
^c piembers of die expreflion^ though they! 
itnport a comparifon. 

The prefent head, which relates to the 
choice of materials^ diall be clofed with a 
rule concerning the ufe of copulatives. 
Lopginus obferves, that it animates a period 
to drop the copulatives ; and he gives th^ 
following example from Xcnophon, 






, \oull, N n 
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CloGtig ^ir fliields together> theifwcre pai$i^ 
they fought, they fkw, they were jQam* 

Tnatife ^of tbe SuiJime^ caf^ i £u 

The reafon I take to be what follows. A 
continued found, if not ilrong, tends tS 
lay us afleep* An interrupted found rou- 
fes and animates by its repeated impulfes* 
Hence it is^ that iyjlabjes dgHqdled ioto 
fcct> being pronounced with a fj5ipiy)k iat 
terval betwixt ^acb^ ni^al^e; mor^ lively ica* 
preflions than c^ be mad^ by d ^atii^ued 
^tid. A period, the members of which 
are connected by copulatives, produceth ad 
ei&ft upon the niind approaching td dbat 
of a continued' found : and therefore tt> 
fiipprcfe the copulatives mtift ^mmarte a 
defcription. To fupprefs thic' copulatives 
hath ahothef good effe6t. * The meni- 
berjr of a period confiedted by the projier 
copulatives, glide fmoothly and' gently ^i 
long J and are a proof of fedatenefs and 
leifure in the fpeafcer. On the other band^, 
a man in the hurry of paiKon, neglecfling 
copulatives and other particles, cxprcfle^. 
the principal image only. Hence it is, that 

bwry 



hurry or qoidc adion is beft exprcffed with- 
out copulatives : 

Veni, vidi, vici. 



i*>-*i 



Iter 



Wtne cite flammas^ date vela, impeUite remoa. 

JEntid^ iv. 59^ J. 

Quis globus, t> Gives, caligine volvitur atra ?' 
Ferte cite ferrum, date tela, fcandite muros. 
Hoflis adefl, eja. Mneid. ix. 36.. 

In this view Longinus * juftly compares co- 

jjulatives in a period to ftrait tying, vvrhich m 

a race obftruds the freedom of motion ♦ 

It follows from the fame premifles, that 

to multiply copulatives in the fame period 

ought to be avoided. For if the laying afide 

c^id^es ^ve force and live^linefd, a nedun-* 

^ncyof tliem muftxetider the period langtiid; 

I appeal to the following inftance, though 
there are not more than two copulatives^ 

■ 

Upon looking over the letters of my female cor- 
refpondents, I find feveral from women complain- 
iJag of jesttoias bii(bands ; and at the (ame time proh 
((3ffing their own innocence^ and defifing my ad^ 
tdceupon tbbocca£km, Sfniffaiar^N^ tyo, 

' ♦ Trcatifc pf the fiiblime, cap. i6. 

N n 2 I 



I exoept the ca£b'whcne. the twprds^are^/ln^ 
tended to exprefs the coMneftof the Qsedkii 
cr ; for there the redundancy of copulattvdsr 
is a beauty. ^ .. " 

Dining, one day ^t an alderman's in the ciity^ 
l^eter obferved him expatiating after tb^ manner of 
hi$ brethren, in the praifes of his firloin of bee|^ 
*' Beef," faid the fage magiftrate, " is the king 
'* of meat : Beef comprehends in it the (juinteA 
*' cence of partridge, and quail, and venifbh^ 
^' $nd pbeafaut, and plum-ipudding, and cuftard.'* 

tale of tub, §i^! 

And the author ihows great tafte in vary- 
hig the expreffion in the mouth of Pctef^ 
who is reprcfented more animated. 

<* Rread," fays he, *' dear brothers, is the ilaf* 
«' of life, in which bread is contained, indufivi^ 
*< the quintefcence of beef, mutton, veal, veni* 
♦' fon, partridge, plum-pudding, and cuftard/' , 

We proceed to the fecond kind of beauty,^ 
which confifts in a due arrangement of die 
lyprds or materials. This branch of tlier 
fi^l^ed: is not iefs nice than extenfiv^ j ai^d^ 

I 



iidc^fmi^hoyfat it iir u cloir light, VLwSii 
jDt^s^ l9e: given of iIk; general pritidt>tc8t^ 
that goram ^the ibudure or compofitidn of 
language. 

/' Every thought, generally fpeaking, con- \ 
taitis one capital obje£t: confidered as afting 
or as ' fuiFef ing. This objedl is expreffed 
by a fubftantive noun. Its adion is ex- 
preffed by an adtive verb ; and the thing 
aflcfted by the adion is cxprefled by ano- 
ifcher fubftantive noun. Its fuffering or paf^ 
five ftate is cxprefled by a paflive verb, and 
the thing vsrhich afts upon it, by a fubflantive 
noun^ fidide thefe, which are the czpkA 
parts .of: a fentcnce or period, therd ^trec 
generally tmder-parts. Each of the fubftah^ 
tivcs as well as the verb, may be. qualified. 
TiFime, place^ purpofe, motive, meahsi ih- 
ffe-ument, and a thoufand other circuin- 
ftances, may be neceflary to complete the 
thought. And in what manner thefe feve- 
ral parts are connected together in the ex- 
prei31on, will appear from what follows. 
^ In a complete thought or mental propo- 
fition, all the members and parts are mu- 
tually xelated,ibmeilightly, fome moreiilti-^ 

matcly. 
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fOfltely. In conunanicating hch a then^ht^ 
it is not fufficient that the component ideals 
be clearly exprefled : it is alfo. ntte&trj, 
that all the relations contained in the thought 
be expreifed accordbg to their dijBFereot de- 
grees of intimacy. To annex a certain 
measting to a certain found or word, re^ 
quires no art. The great nicety in all lan^ 
guages is, to exprefs the various relation^ 
that conned together the parts of the 
thought. Could we fuppofe this branch of 
language to be ftill a fecret, it would puzxb/ 
I am apt to think> the greateft graixonanxis 
6w€r exified, to inv^ent an expeditious me** 
tixxL And yet, l^ the guidance merely of 
nature, the rude and illiterate have been; ied 
to a method fo perfeA, that it appears n«C 
fuiceptible of any improvement* Wtdiout 
a clear conception of the manner of expre/K 
ing.relations^ one at every turn nraft be at a 
lofs about the beauties of language ; and 
upon that fubjeit therefore I find it naeffary! 
to fay a few words. 

Words that import a^ relation, muft be 
diftinguiibed from thofe that do not^ ShqHh 
ftantives oommoniy im^y no relation, f«db 

as 
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as \ammal, men, treti river. A^ei^ves, 
verbS}' ffld adverbs, imply a relation* Ths 
adjedtive ;^W'n»ifl be conneded with ibmo 
ftfbftaati?e, fotne being pcflefTed of that 
quality. The verb write muft be applied 
to £)me perfen who writes ; and the adverbs 
moderatefy^ itiJigentfy, have plainly a tefer-< 
encd^to ibme adion which they modify. 
^When in language a relative term is ifitro<* 
dticed^ all that is neceifary to cofiiptete tibe 
expreffioh) is, to afcertain that thlhg to 
which tbe term rclirtes. For anfwering thi* 
pufpofe) I obFervc in Greek and Latin twd 
diffierent methods. Adjedtives are dadineci 
as welt aS'lkbftantives ; and dcdenfion ferwa 
toafcertain the conne^on diat is betwiiEt 
tjbem. If the word ihalt express the fub^^ 
je^ bi, for example, in the noz^dnadVe eale^ 
{o alfo mud the word be that expreiSes its 
quality. Exaaiplc, w ioms. Again, verb^ 
an) related^ ovi the o(ie hand, to the ageM^ 
and^ on the otho^, to the fubje^ uponi 
which the aftipn is exerted. A contrivance 
fimikbr to that now mentioned, fib ves to ex*- 
prefi /diis double relation . The nominative 
caie is appropriated to the agent, the accu- 

fative 
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iative to die paiiivc fubje<£l ; and the Tob 
is put in the firft fecond or third perfon, tm 
correfpond the more intimately with bock^ 
Examples: Ego amoTulliam ; tuamas&em^ 
froninm ; Brutus amat Portiam* The othear 
method is by juxtaposition » which is nn-^ 
ceiTary with refpedt to words only that ap^ 
not declined, adverbs for example^ articles^ 
prepodtlons, and conjundions. In tl^ 
Englifli language there are few decleniionsj 
and therefore juxtapofition is our chief re^ 
fource. Adjedives accompany their fubr 
ftantives ^ ; an adverb accompanies ^ 
word it qualifies ; and the verb. pcc)3pi|^ 
the middle place betwixt the adive and pa& 
five fubjcds to which k relates. ^ 

It miuft be obvioiis, that tho(e terms yfk^ 
have nothirig relative ' in their fignification^ 

• Taking advantage of a declcnfion to fcparaic an adjc<5livc 
from its fubftantivc, as is commonly praAifcd in Latin, 
thoQgb k detrad not from pcrffHeuky, is certainlf ids neac 
than the EngUih method of juxtapoikion. Contigoil^ is 
more exprefTive of an intimate relation^ than refcmUance 
merely of the final fyllables. Latin indeed has evidently iht 
•advantage when the adjedive and fohftantive happen to be 
cooneded by contigoity as wefi as by the refemblance of thq 
final fyllables, 

« 

cannot 



<iMiiic«4ie faMftie<f{ed irt fo enfj t» masficr^ 
Whiai two 'itibfta^ii?e$ huppen la be coiv 
IMsAidr^ ! ^as daufe ^and efie&, as^principal an^ 
Accel&iy;^ or k» toy other manfier> « fiu^ 
eMlne^Job caiuK)t be exprdied by contigu^ 
l^.fdely I' for wordst mufl often in a^ period 
feV placid^bgedier J^hich a^e not thus rda^^ 
tad; -'-^Tfete tcl^ion^ betwixt fubftantifc^ 
lUdirefckey ^ C^nrtdt* othertviie be exprofied 
^n by pittides denotii^ the- relatba^ 
iHtiii' iftdited and Grqek^ by their declenw 
^hSy ' ^6 a qlM&in length to exprefs fuch ren 
felions,^ wirfliout » the aid of j particles* ■ The 
iKJl3H(iiPo^^|)('opdlrty, for cxaitapley betwixt 
^^2kikii'4ik'hor(ei$i cjipneSed by patting 
the latter in. the nominative caie, the fotw 
4e6rvvi«»'^,^*'gertltl^; ^pms'Cafaris. The 
K!i^i^1Eflgli^b^ C^rVifefyfc Burt in other 
inftances, declenfions not being ufed in thev 
Englifh language, relation^ of this kind are 
commonly expr^ed by prepofition$. 
/ Thisform'of cohnedingby prepofitidns, i» 
^ot confined to fubftantives. Qualities, at- 
Yrlbotcs,' manner of cxiffing or afting, and 
'^i btYiii -"^cuin^i^^ in the feme 

inanner be conne<Sed with the fubftahtives 
'^^ Vol. II. Oq to. 
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to which they relate. This; is done 
cially by converting the pircumftaifice into % / 
fubftantive. In which coiKjition it is x^ualiil^ 
to be conne&^d with the principal fubje(3: bjf 
9 prepofition, in the mmn^t abpye def^l? 
bed» For ei^ample, the adje^iye m0 \mng 
converted into the fobftantive mjdm% giy$g 
opportunity for the expreilip.Q ^^ a pian fif 
1' wifdom/' inftead of th^ more fim^ sxn 
preifion, <? iu;/|/^ mi^* This variety in the faip-f 
preflion^ enriches language;, I obiferve Imh 
£de> that the niing a pr^pofition in this cafe, 
is npt always a matter of cly>ice. It is Wr^ 
diipenfable with re^edt to every circunw 
&ance that cannot be expr^0ed by ^ fipglf 
adjcdiv? or adyerb* 

To pave the w*y for the Hales of ari^g^t 
ment, one other preliminary mqft b<? dif* 
<?u0ed, which is> to explain the di^renco 
t^twixt a natural ftyle^ and that wherq 
tranfpofition or inverfion prevails. TherQ 
are, it is tme, no preciie boundaries betwixt 
thefe twoj for they run into each other^ likcj 
the (hades of different cQJpurs. No perib% 
however is at a lofs to diftinguiih them ii\ 

lliejf e?f tT^m?§ ; md it is n?ccflary tQ mal^ 



the diftlniftibnj becaufe though fdme of thd 
*u!cis I Ihall have occafion to mention are 
trbtntnon tb both, yet each h^s rules pectiliai? 
to itfelfi in ii natural ftylc> relative words 
tM* by juxtapofition connected with thofe 
ft> which they relate, going before or after^, 
iccording to the pecullair genius of the lan- 
guage. Again^ a drcunoiftance connfefted by 
a prepofitionj follows iiatiirally the word 
With which it is connofted; But this ar* 
l^ngement may be Varied^ when a different 
order is more beautiful. A tircumftancd 
ftiay be placed before the Word with which 
it is conncdled by a. prepofition 1 and may 
fee ihterjedcd even betwixt a relative word 
luid that to which it relates. When fuch 
liberties arc frequently taken, the flylc be^ 
comes inverted or tranfpofed^ 

But as the liberty of inverfibn is a capital 
point in faahdling the prefent fubgedt, it will 
fee tieceflary to eixamine it more narrowly^ 
and in particular to trace the feveral degrees 
iti which an inverted Aylt recedes more and 
more from that whith is naturd* And firft^ 
as to the pladhg a circumflance before the 
word with whkh it is conne£ted> I obferve» 

Oca that 
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that it is the eafieft of all idverfion, even fh 
eafy as to be confiflent with a ftyle that k 
properly termed natural. Witnefe the fol- 
lowing examples. 



♦ » 



In the fincerity of my heart, I profefe, 6fr, 

By oUr own ill management,' we ate brought to 
lb low an ebb of wealth and credit, that, &c» 

, On Thurfday morning thdre was little or notUiig 
tranfaded in Change-alley. 

At St Bride's church in Fleetftrcet, Mr Wool- 
fton, (who writ againft the miracles of our Saviour), 
in the utmoft terrors of confcience made a public 
recantation. 

The intcxjeding a clrcumftince betwixt a 
relative word and that to which it relates^ is 
more properly termed invcrfion *, becaufej by 
a violent disjundtion of words intimately 
conneded, it recedes farther from a natural 
ftylew But this liberty has alfo degrees ; for 
the disjundion is more violent in fome cafes 
than in others. This I muft alfo explain : 
and to give a juft notion of the diiFerenco, 
J muft crave liberty of my reader to enter ja 

little 



.WPuM otherwife be my cfcoice* ' , , 
: In mtuve^ though a fubflanp e caDnot cx« 
ift without its qualities^ nor a quality with^ 
ojut a fubftance ; yet in our conception of 
thefe, a material difference may be remark-^ 
tedJ I cannot conceive a quality but as be-^ 
longing to fome fubjed : it makes indeed a 
part of the idea which is formed of the fub- 
je6l. But the oppofite holds not. Though 
I cannot form a conception of a fubjed: de* 
void of all qualities^ a partial conceptioii 
m^ay however be formed of it, laying afide 
,or abftradling from any particular quality* 
I cans for example, form the idea of a fin$ 
Arabian horfe without regard to his cplour^ 
tor of a white horiie without regard to his 
iize» Such partial conception of a fubje(% 
is i&ill more eafy with refped: to adion Cf 
,m<ption) which is an occafional attribute 
only, and has not the fame permanency 
with; colour or figarcr I cannot form an 
idea of motion independent of a body 3 but 
there is nothing more eafy than to form aa 
idea of a body at reft. Hence it appears, 

that the degree of inverfion depends greatly 

7' 1 -^ • oa 
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on the order in which the related wcMtb are 
pXzcedk When a fubftantiv^ occujpieii thfd 
fiiil place^ we icaniiot forefee what is to be 
laid of it. The idea therefore Which thi^ 
Word fuggefh^ mtift fubfift iii the mind at 
ieaft for a moment, independent of the re^ 
lative words afterward introduced ; and yt 
it can fo iublifts that moment may without 
difficult be prolonged by ihteije^ng a cif-^ 
cumflance betwixt the fubftantive and itsf 
connedlions. Examples therefore df this 
kindj will fcarce alone be fufficient to deiK>« 
minate a ftyle inverted. The cafe is reiy 
difJerent> where the word that 6(K:upies thu 
firft place, denotes a quality or an action i 
for as the£b cannot be conceived without i 
fubjed;, they cannot Without greater Violence 
be fepal'ated from the fubjedl that follows 
And for that reafon, every fuch feparation by 
means of an interjected circumftance belongs 
to an inverted flyle. 

To illuftrate this dodlrine examples being 
neceffary, I fhall begin with thofe wher« 
the word iirft introduced does not imply i. 
relation. 



Kor 
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Nor Eve ts6 iieiai^ 



i w ' m 1 1] 



ller former trefpafs fear'd* 



■^» 



Hunger and tlurft at once. 



Powerful perfuaders^ quicken'd at the icent 
Of that alluring fruit, urgM me to ]ceep* 

Moon, that now meet^fl the orient fun, now &0i 
WjtJh.thp fii^'d ftarSj( ' fixM in their orb that fljes« 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
Xn myfiic dance not without fbng, r«(bu<i4 
jaispraife. 

' In the following examples, where the 
word iiril introduced imports ^ relationi 
die disjundioh will be found more violent, 

' Of man's firft difbbedience, and the fruit 
Of that forUdden tree, whole mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo^ ^ 
With loft of Eden, till one greater maa 
l^eftpre us, and regain the ble|sf ul feat» 
giug heavenly mufc 

V . J Xypon the firm opacous globe 
Of this roimd worl4 vrboie firft convex ^videa 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclosM 
Frcmi chaos and th' inroad pf d>8^kael^ old 
Silt9i)a%)»tedwa%, , 

0« 



' ■ Onaifaddro qpcn fljr/ ^^ ^^Ih 

With impetuous rtooU and jartmg founds 
Th' infernal doors. 



-*.#. 



Wherein remained. 



For what could elfe? to our almighty foe 
(Jlcar mOary, to our paw lofs and rout. 



. * ^ • * 



Forth rufliM with whirlwind fpu^d 

The chariot of paternal Deity. ' . ^ 

Language would have no great power» 
yjTpre it ponfined to tjie natural order of i* 
deas. A thour^nd beauties may be compafl^. 
ecj by iiiverfion, that muft hg relinqulflied 
In a natural arrangement. I (hall fooh have 
an opportunity to make this evident. '. In 
the mean time> it ought not to efcape bb<« 
fervgtion, that the mind of man is happily 
fo conftituted lis to relifti inverfion, though 
in one refpedl unnatural j and to relifli it f(^ 
much, as in many cafes tb admit a violent 
disjuni^ion of words that by the fenfe are jn- 
tinjgtely connedlcd. I J(carce can fay that, 
inverfion h^ any limijtsj; though I may 
^KDture to. pronounce, that the 4isjulv3ioni 
0f ^rticles^ conjunctions^ : or prepofitianS) 
f - ' from 
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from the wcm^ to which they belong, nc-» 
•Ver has a good eflfed* The following fex*^ 
ample with relation to a prepofition, is per- 
haps &s tolerable as any &f the kind. 

He would Neither feparate from^ not aft againft 
dienu 

1 give tioticp t6 the reatler> that 1 arn 
now ready to enter upon the rules of ar- 
rangement j bieginning with a natural ftyle, 
and proceeding gradually to what is the 
moft idVertfed. And in the arrangement of 
la period, as well as in a right chbice of 
Wprds, the firft and great objcd: being perfpi- 
tiiity, it is above Uid down as a rule. That 
perfpicuity ought not to be facrificed to anjf 
Other beauty whatever. Ambiguities occa* 
jfioned by a wrong arrangement are o^ tw0 
forts $ one where the arrangement leads to a 
wrong fenfe, and one where the fenfe is 
left doubtful. The lirft being the mof6 
tulpable, (hall take the lead, beginning with 
examples of words put in a wrong place* 

How much the in^gbarion of ftrch a prefencc 

aroft ewJt a gemusi wc may obferve merely from 

Vol. II. P p ^^« 
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Ib^ infliteoce wUiA an ordioay ftnfynet hat over 
men. CkgriOUrifiiiSf vaLup^^ 

This arrangement leads to a wrong fenie t 
The adverb merely feems by its pofition to 
nffed the prieceding word $ whereas jt is 
intended to afFe£t die following words api 
ordinary prejence\ and therefore the ar- 
rangement ought to be thus. 

Hovrmoch dielmagimtioa offuch aptdetltt 
inuft exalt a genius, we may oblerve from the iqc 
fluence wbkh an ordbaty prefence merely has or 
Vcr men. 

The time of the eledion of a poet^laufeat be- 
ing now at hand, it may be proper to give fbme ac« 
count of the rites and ceremonies anciently ufed 
at that (blemnity, and only difcondnued thronj^ 
the negleft and degeneracy of later limes. 

GmrJim. 

The term only is intended to qualify the 
iioun degeneracy^ and not the participle diff 
continued \ and therefore the arrangement 
ought to be as follows. 



aoi 
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^ Md dtfeomiaued through , the negleft 
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luid degeneracy (mly, of later times, 

SixtiH the Fourth was« if I mifltke iiot« a great 
fioUedlor of booli^ at leaftt 

letters wbifi^$ voUu Ul6u Bolingirpie. 

The €xpreffiori here leads evidently to a 
wrong fenfe, . The averb at Uaji^ ought 
jiot to be conncfted with the fubftantive 
booh^ but with colkSior^ thus : 

SSxtuff the Fourth was a great coUedor at Ieaft> of 
books. 

Speaking of Lewis XIV. 

, If he was uot the greateft Idng, he was the 
beft aftor of majcfty at leaft, tb^t ever filled 4 
throne. Ibid, later 7. 

Bettetthus^ 

: If he was not the greaceft Idf^, he wai at leaft 
the belt a^tor of majefty, &a 

This arrangement removes the wrong ienfc 

pc^aiioned by the juxtapofition di majefijt 

afid ^t kaji. 

Pp. ^ Th<5 
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. The following examples are of the wrong 
lurrangement of members* 

I have confined myfelf to thofe methods for the 

advancement of piety, which are in the power of i 

prince limited like ours by a QnSt executbn of the 

laws. 

J praje^ for th$ advancement pf religion^ Swift. 

The (lru(3:urc of this period le^cjs to. ^ 
meaning which is not the author's^ vi^* 
power limited by a ftridt execution of the 
|aw8^ l^his wrong (enifi i$ r9aiQve4 by th^ 
following arrangement. 

I have confined myielf to thoie methods for die 
advancement of piety, which, by a ftrift execution 
of the lawsi are in the power of a prince limited 
like ours. 

This morning when one of Lady Lizard^ daugh< 
ters was looking over ibme hoods and ribanc)^ 
brought by her tirewoman, with great care and 
diligence, I employed no leis in examining the boi; 
which contained them. Ouardkm^ K^^ 4; 

The wrong fcnfe occafioned by this ar^ 
f angement, may |;)e ea(ilj^ prevented by va^ 



f 

y This anornkig when, .wi& great . care and dili« 
gence, one of Lady lizaid's daughters was }fxkr 
ing over fbme hoods and ribands, 6f^. 

A great ftone that I happened to find after a 
long fearchby the fea-jlhore, ferved me for ail 

anchort 

Qulliver^s Trawls ^ part u cbap^ 8, 

• • • » 

'One would thipic that the fearch was con-* 
iined to the fea-fhore j but as the meaning 
Is, t^at tl^e great ilone was found by the 
fea-fliore, the period oughj: tp bc arranged 
thus ; 

A great ftone« that, after a long fearch, I hap* 
pened to find by the fea-fliore, ferved me fcwr an-* 
6hoF« 

• • * ■ . # 

Next of a wrong arrangement wh«re the 
'fenfe is left doubtful ; beginning, as in the 
former fort, with examples of thq wrong 
prrarigement of words iri a member. 

Thefe forms df converfatiori ^k 4fSrees multt^ 
^j>ligd and grew trpublefome. 

Hero 



\ 
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Here it is left doubkfvl whether die nkxU- 
iicatiMi bj Jegreis rdate to the preceding 
member or to what follows. It {hould beji 

Thefe forais of converfadon multiplied by de^ 
|^ees« 

Nor does this falfe modefty ezpofe us only ta 
liich a^ons as are bdiftreet, but very often to (iich 
as are highly criounal.. Speffator^ N^ 458s 

The ambiguity is removed by the follow** 
ing arrangement. 

Nor does this falfe modefly expofe us to fiich 
ttfiions only as are indifcreet, (ff r. 

The empire of Blefufcu is an ifland fituated tn 
the north-eaft Gdc of Lilliput, from whence it is; 
prted «ii^ by a channel of 800 yank wide. 

GulUvcf^s Travels^ pars i« chap. 5, 

The ambiguity may be removed thus : 



from whence it is parted by a chao^ 



iiel of 800 yards wide only. 

' In die following es^amples the fenfe ia left; 

doubtful 



r 

I 



doubtful by a wrong arr angonent of m«m« 
bers. 

The minifter who grows le(s by his elevatioiit 
Hke a Hi tie ftaiue placed m a mighty pedifialj will 
«ilways have his jindouf y ftrbng abom Jaaau 

Hiffertatkn upon partits^ Je^iUioM. Bpimgtfoitt 

Here, fo far as can be.gatlier^ firom thfi 
arrangement, it is doubtful, whether the 
objed: introduced by way of fiinSie, relate 
.to what goes b^ore or to wJbat follows* 
The ambiguity is reoipvpfi by the fo^lQwing 
iflcran^ment. 

The minifter who, like a litde ftatue placed 
on a mighty pedeftal, grows left by his eler^tion^ 
Miol] always, &r* 

• • • , 
Since this is too much to vtfk of freemen, nay of 

Haves, Jf his expeStation be not anjkvertd, ihall he 

form a lading divifion upon (lich tranfient motlyes J 

OiJL 

Better thus: 

Since this is too much to afk of finc^fnen, nay 

qf flaves, Ihall he, if his expe^tion be not an* 

fwered, Ibrm, &r, 

Speaking 
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Speaking of the fuperftitious practice. o£ 
locking up the room where a peribn of ds(^ 
tindion dies : 



The kdgbt, feting bis hatntadon reduced to, fb 
imall a compafs, and himfelf in a manner ihuc one 
tf his own honie, t^m the death of bis mother otm, 
dered all the apartments to be flung open, and e}C-» 
btcifed by l^ chaplain* Speaattir, N<>iiO« 

• * 

4Bctter,thuss ^ 

The knight, feeing his habit^lddn reduced to (b 
fmall a compais, and himielf in a manner (hut out 
of his own hou(e, ordered, upon the death of his 
mother, all the apartments to be flung open.'' 

c Speakmg of fome indecencies in conver- 
fation:' 

As itjs impoffible for fuch ah irrational way of 
converiation to laft long among a people that make 
any profeflion of religion, orfhow of modefty, if 
$be country ^gentlemen get into it, they will certainly 
be left in the lurck SpeSator^ N^. 1 19^ 

The ambiguity vanifhes in the following 
arfangemeht. 

» 

-■ the Country -gentleiheli, if they get into If^ 

will ca(tamly be left in. the lurch. 

Speaking 



( 
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' Speaking of a difcovery in natural phi-* 
loibphy, that colour is not a quality of mat- 
ter: 

As this is a truth which has been proved incoii' 
tefiably by many modern philolbphers, and is iti^ 
deed one of the fineft fpeculadons in that fcience^ 
if tbi Engltflb reader would fee the notion explained 
at large, he may find it m the eighth chapter of 
the (econd book of Mr Locke's eflay on human 
underftatiding. SpeSlator^ N^4i3« 



\ 



Better thus : 

"^^As this is a truth, &r. the Engliih reader, if 
he ivouM &e the notion explabed at large, may 
find it, (^c. 

A woman feldom alks advice before fhe has 
bought her wedding- cloaths. When (he has made 
her own choice, for formes fake ihe fends a conge 
dUlire to hex incTA%. Ibid. N<>475» 

Better thus : 

flie fends for form's fake a conge d^elire 



to her friends. 

And fince it is neceflary that there Ihould be a 

perpetual intercourfe of buying and felling, and 

Vox- n. Q^q dealing 



I 
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Aeaimg tipon credit, where fraud is permttfd ^ 
connived at^ or bath no law to funijb il, the honeft 
dealer is always undone, and the knave get$ t^p 
advantage, Gulliver's Travels ^ pars i. chap. 6* 

Better thus : 

And fince it is neceflary that there fhould be a 
perpetual intercourfe of buying and felling, 
and dealing upon credit, the honeft dealer, where 
fraud is permitted or connived at, or hath no |aw 
topunifhit, is always undone, and the knave ^ets 
the advantage. 

From tbefe exainplesiy tliei following 6b« 
iervation will, readily^ occur, ifaat a circunN^ 
ftance ought never to be placed becwix>t t^v^ 
capital members of a period j for by fuch 
lituation it muft always be doubtful, fo far 
as we gather from the arrangement, to 
which of the two members it belongs. 
Where it is intcrjedted, as it ought to be, 
betwixt parts of the member : to which it 
belongs, the ambiguity is removed, and 
the capital members are kept diftipdt, which 
is a great beauty in compofition. In gene- 
ral,- to preferv? members difl:in<S which 
fignify things diftinguiftied in the ttwwghtr 

$he 



/ 



the fete nftcdaod is, to pkce firft m the 
ocmfequent rtiember fome word that cannot 
Conrie<ft vJ^ith what precedes it. 

If by any one- it flnill be thdught, that 
the objedions''here are too fcrupulous, and 
&2lt the defeat of perfpicuity is eafily fup- 
piled by accurate pundtuation ; the anfwer 
fo, That puri^iiation may remove an am- 
biguity, but witi never produce that pecu- 
liar beauty which is felt when the fenfc 
comes^ out clearly and diftin6tly by means 
df a happy arrangement. Such influence 
has this beauty, that ^ by. a natural tranfition 
of feelings it is communicated to the very 
found of the words, fo as in appearance to 
jnGiprove the mufic .of the period. But as 
^1$ Qujnow fubje(^ comes in more properly 
afterward, it is fufficient at preiejat to appeal 
to experience, t&at a period fo arranged as 
to bring out the fenfe clear, feems always 
more mufical than where the fenfe is left in 
ahy degree doubtful. 

A rule defervedly occupying the fecond 
place, is, That^ords exprefllng things con- 
neded in the thought, ought to be placed 
aft near together as poflible* This rule is 

Qjj 2 * derived 



derived immed&^dy from human ' naitird^ 
10 which there is difcx^verod a- remarkable 
propenfity to place tog^er things thait ace 
in any manner connefted *. Where things 
ire arranged according to their connexions, 
we have a fenfe of order : otherwife wfc 
have a fenfe of diforder, as of things placed 
by chance. And we naturally place words 
in the fame order in which we would place' 
the things they fignify. The bad eiFcdl of 
a violent ieparation of words or members, 
thus intimately connected, will appear from 
the following examples* 

For the Englifh are namrally fanciful, and ve- 
ry (^ten difpofed, by that globtninefs and melancho- 
ly of temper which is fo frequent in our nation, 
to many wild notions and vifions, to which ckhers 
lu-e not (6 liable. 

SpeSaiOTp N^ 419. 

^ere the verb or aflertion is, by a pretty 
long circumftance, violently feparated from 
the fubjet^ to which it refers. This makes 
(t harfh arrangement; the leis^xcufat^e that 

f See chap. |* 

th« 
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ibe £tult is csiEAy prevented t^ placing the 
oifbuixfftttice before the verb or affertioni a£^ 
ter ^e foUowing manner : 



For die Eoglilh are narorally fanciful, and, bjr 
ihat gloominess and melancholy of temper "which is 
£) freqnent in our naopn, are often diipofed to 
many wild notions/ &r. 

« 

For as no mortal author, in die ordinary fate 
and viciflitude of things, knows to what ufe hia 
works may, ibme dme or odier/ be applied, &V. 

Betterthiis: 

I r 

: . > ; • ■ . 

' For as, in the ordinary fate and viciflitude of 
things, no mortal author knows to what ufe, ibme 
dme or other, his works may be apply'd* 

From. whence we may date likewife the rival^^ 
fliip of the houfe' of France, for we may reckon 
d^at of the Valds and that of Bourbon as one upon 
this occaiion, and the houfe of Auftria, that cond* 
npes at this day, and has oft cofl fb much blood 
and fo much treafure in the courfe of it. 

Letters on biftory^ voU x. letter 6. BoUngbroh. 

> 

It 
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It C8SBM be impeniMnt or ridiculous diere&rd 
ift fucha eountiy, whatever it mtg^t be in the j^Js 
bot of St ReaPs, which wa$ Savoy 1 thmk ; or ia 
Peru, under the Incas, where Garciladb de la Ve- 
gsi (ayt it iwas lawful iior nooe but the nobdHt3r^ to 
fiudy~ for meff of all degrees soiinfim^ tbtsBB&ym 
ID dbde afidrs wherein t)»ey inayi be 94^or$» cf jtid- 
ges of thofe that ad, or CQnt6>lk(a: of tbofe xhsit 
judge. 



If Scipb, who was naturally; ^en to womet^ 
fcM* which anecdote we have, if I miftake not, the 
authority of Polybius, as well as fome verfes of 
Nevius preferved by Aulus Gellius, hadbeeft^Ai- 
cated by Olympias at the court of Philip, it is im- 
prbbabfe that he would have reftored theb^audful 
^aniard. 

U any bneiiaye %CK^K^tfS<sttnibBt'§^d.' 
«en$ of this kind, > tfaep WA\ be founfd wittt- 
dot htfttfefef m the t*^rks df iflic fam^ au- 
thor. 

A'pronoiin, which Ikyes the namirt^ a 
perfon or thing a fecond time, ought to Be' 
placed as near as poflible to the name of 
^t perfon or thing. This is a branch of 

the 



the foregoing mle; and with die reafon 
ihtrc given, another concurs, viz. That if 
ofther ideas intervene, it is difficult to recal 
<he pcrfon or thing by reference. < 

If I had leave to print the Latin letters tranftnit- 
ted to me from foreign parts, they would fill a vo^ 
)ume, and be a full defence againft all that Mf 
Parftidge, or his accomplices of the Portugal inqul* 
iition, will be ever able to objeft; who, by the 
way, are the only enemies n^y predictions have ever 
met with at home or abroad. 

Better thus : • 

and be a full defence againft all that can 



|)e objedled by Mr Partridge, or his accomplices of 
the Portugal inquifltion; who, by the way, are, &fr« 

There being a round million of creatures in bus- 
man figure, throughout this kmgdom, wbo/e whole 
fubfiftencc, (^c. 

A mdeft propofal^ &c. Swift. 
Bfetter : 

There being, throughout this kingdom, a rouad 
million of creatures in human figure, whofe whole 
fubfiftencc, 65fr« 
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3t$ BBAtr^Tr>QV^^&A«<$VAe«jCh«KVIIIL 

« Tdin tt a limly ilifAideM; cliwo» ^atd has vdt 
enough to. have. made him a pkaiam compatiiaB^ 
had 1/ been poliflied and r^fiifiedby g^ mamien* 

Guardian, N"^ 162. 

It is the cuftom of the Mahometans, if tbey .ioQ 
any printed or written paper upon the ground» ta 
lake it up, and lay itafide carefully, asnot^novift 
ing but it may cont^ fome piece of ttieir Ali;fi9^)()| 

SpeSaior, N^ 85. 

The arrangement here leads to a wron^ 
fenfe, as if the ground were taken up, no> 
the paper. Better thus : 



• ♦ 



It is the cuftom of the Mahometans, if they ft: 
upon the ground any printed or written paper^ ti^ 
t^ceitup, &ff. 

/ 

The following rule depends on the com- 
munication of emotions or feelii^gs to rela-», 
ted objects, a principle in human iiature we 
have had more than one occafion to mention. 
We find this operation, even where the 
otjefts are not other wife related than hy the 
juxtapofition of the words thatexprefs 
them. Hence to elev^e or deprefs an ob* 
jedt, one method is, to join it in the ar-' 

rangem^t 



tangetneiit to another that is naturally high 
<r low. Witn^fs the following fpeech of 
£limene!s to the Roman fenate; 

Caufam venieiidi fibi Romam fuifle, prater cuii^ 
][)iditatem vifendi deos bominefquey quorum beneficb 
ih tea fortuna e(Iet> fupra quam ne optare quidem 
auderet, etiam ut coram moneret ienatum ut Perfei 
iDnacus^obviam iret Ziz^, /; 42^ cdj^. i i., 



To jiMn the Romans with the gbd^ m th<i 
£ime enunciation^ is an artful ftroke of 
flattery, becaufe it tacitly puts them on a Le- 
Vel. Oh the other hand, when the pur- 
pofe is to degrade or vilify an objedt, this is 
Qont fuccefsfuliy by ranking it with one 
that is really low t 

I hope to have this etitertammeht in a t^eadioefl 
for the next winter ; and doubt not but it will pleaf^ 
inor'e thin the opera ot puppet-jflibw, 

Spe^atoT, No 284 
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Manifold havfe been the judgitoents which 

vcn from time to time, for the chaftifemeht of a fin^ 

ful people, has inflided upon whole nations* For 

ivhen the dcgemeracy becomes common, ^ 'tis but 

.Yoi-,IL Rr juft 
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gi4 BeATTTT X>r EAWGtTA©*. CLStVllir 

jdft die pnniflHiient ihdtdd beigenAr^. Of iM^ 
ktodf in our own anFortttosee cotintty, wm thai 
deflru6tive peftilence, wbbie tnorttdity was ie fo* 
tal as to fwcep away, if Sir WfUiam Petty may be 
betieved, five nullimi» itf ChYiBiMi Semk, 'bn^es 
WOiMii and Jewft. 

God^s riVitige agaif^ pmMhqft AriMtbfMm 



Such alfe was chat dreadful eoofibgrsu^ <9ifiiiqg 
m this famous metropolis of London, which cod^ 
fumed, according to the computation of Sir Samuel 
Morlandi 100,000 faoofes^ MCfomefirioodiui^lih 
es and ftables^« liidk. 

But on condition it mfgbt pa& info a law, I 
would gladly exempt both lawyers of all ages, fub^ 
altera and field ofKcers, young heifs, aaricii^-ma-* 
fters, fickpockeis, and players^ 

Jn infallible fcbeme to fay the puhlk Mts^ Swi/K 

Circumftances in a period refemble irnalt 
ilones in a building employed to fill up va- 
cancies among thofe of a lafger iize. In? 
the arrangement of a period, fuch under- 
parts crowdjed together make a poor figure ^ 
and never are graceful biu wbea inter^er** 
fed among the capital parts. I {hill Hluifa'ate 
tiaik rule by the folioviring exan^. 



Jl is lik^vo^ i|rgf4 ifcat th^rp ye, by cwiput*- 
iQg»|,..» tbi^.l^ipg49fl^, ajlj^ye , 19,000 parlbp?, 
H^iofc reveippSj, udded t9 thqfq of a^ Lords ihp 
hUhops, would fu^e tp i^ntm., ^<* 

Argumcni ^gainji aboUft>ing CbrifiioHtty. Swift. 

Herf? two cir^.q,9ii(|*ngfe§^ . ifi^, ^ comfuta-, 
tion and /« this kingdom^ are crowded toge- 
ther unneceifarily. They qndsse a better apv 
pearance feparated in the following manner. 



• 1 ■ ' • I 



It is likewif^ itfgid^ tM-iA tt^ kHig4<»tti (bcM 
tfe, by computation, above 10,000 parfoos, &r« . 

If there be ropm £ov a choice, the fooner 
a circumftance be introduced, the better. 
CifcumftanSes ?rc proper for that coolnefs 
of mind, with which a period as well as a 
wofk is commenced. In the progrefs, the 
mind warms, and has a greater relifli for 
matter^ of importance. . When a circum- 
ftance is placed at the beginning or near the 
beginning of the period, the tranfition from 
it 1» the pf bcij^ fiit^^iJt i« sigreeaWe : it 
is like afcending or ifiQuqUng vpward^ Qa 
the other hand, to place it late in the period 
has a bad j^&i for ^ftxr being engaged in 

R r 3 the 



the {M-incipal fiibjed, 6ne is wkh KktdsiK^ 
brought down to give attention to a ciitntfn?^ 
fiance. Hence evidently the preference of 
the following ^rran^emciit. 

Whether i^i any country ^ choice .altogether m^ 
exceptionable has been n^de, f^em^ doubtful, , 

before this other. 

Whether a choice altogether imexceptkxnable 
lias in any cotfntpy been liiadi^ tf^. 

For this reaibn the ft^lowing period is ex-z 
feptionableinpointof arrangen^ent^ . 

I hav^ cpnfid^re^ fqnncr^y, ^th a good, deal of 
attention, the fulged upon which you commaod 
^e to communicate my thoqghts to you. 

Bolingbroke of tUfiudy ofbijlory, kfter i. 

which, vnth a flight alteration, may be im^ 
proved thus: 

* I have formerly, with a good deal of atteritfon^ 
^nfideised the futgeA, (^c. 

:■ ^h? bad efied of placin|^ a cuxumAance 



iafti<^c|(te1fl a [period, wMI appdtr ^dSx fiB6 
£pikninr)g examples, 

't ' ' ' ' '. " . . 

Let U8 endeayour to efiablUh to ouffelviea an kh 
tereft in him who holds the reins of the whole 
<fe-tion in his l^pd,- SfeffaJ^r^ hj<» 12, 

r 

Better thus : 

• * . * 

. Lfat us endeavour to eilabliih to ourfelvcs an inr 
$nP4iyA.4mk vhoi m ins him4 faoUsibe; Itips qf 
the whole creaQi)ii. . <* 

« Vv^lt :irhp haa Mft the whole fyOam tfViatotk 
philpfophy, {f>{s(X\j9s'ffxim^mtbfifmlyof^^t^ 
ifito beautiful allegories, in the fixtb book (f bi^ 
^^iA givfs us the puni(hfne<it/ ^c. 

Better thus j : 

, Virgil, who in the fixth book of his JEneid bai 
caft, 6?r. 

♦ ♦ 

And Philip the Fourth was obliged at laft to com 

dude a peace, on terms repugnant to his inclina^ 

tion, to that of his people, to the intereft of Spoia^ 

ttod to diat of all Europe, in the Pyreoean treaty. 
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And at laft, m the Pyrenean treaty^ Philip the 

Fourth w««aUi§id to ooiwliidet » poiork ^^t 

In arranging a period, it is of ittaportance 
to determine in what part of it a word iQtkffi 
the greateft figure, whether in the begin-* 
011^, during the axntsicjy or. at the doTe. 
The brwikingf filence roules die attentioii to 
what is faid ; and therefore deeper impref* 
fion is made at the beginning than during 
the cumnq^. The beguming, kaweiper, 
eMft yield to ^e dcit^ ^hkh* h«[bg TtMSi 
ceeded bj a paufe, afibrd^ time for a word 
to majce its deepeft imprefflon. Hence the 
fbfloWirfg rule; That to give the utmoft 
force to a period, it ought if piofiible to be 
clofed with that word which makes the 
grcateft figure. The opportunity of a paufc 
ihould not be thrown away upon accefforles, 
but referved'for the principal Q\>p&;:^ in order 
that it may m«ke a fuU \t»]^^^mxk. This 
U an addkional realbn agaipft dofing a pe-» 
rifxi with a drcomftance* There are how-* 
0ver periods that admit not this flni^fe ; 

and 



poflible to be placed in the ffOttt, which 
^nett to the clofe is the moft advantageous 
for making an imprefHon. Hence^ in di^ 
re£ting dur difcourfe to any man, we ought 
to begin with his name i apd otie will be 
feniible of a degradation, when this rule if 
liegle6:ed, M it frequently is for the fake of 
verfe. I give the following examples- 

Int^er vitas, ^leril^ ^uri)«f, 
KonegetMifttirisJGiCBli, Deque arcu» 
Ket vemnatis gravidl^fs^ttb^ 

^ crams Bieu, cher Abner^ et n'ai point d' autre 

In thefe exaniples the name of the perfon. 
addrefied to makes a mean figure, being 
like a circumftance flipt into a cxn-ner^r 
That this criticifm is well founded, we need 
no other proof than Addifon's tranilatiofi of 
the laid example* 

O 
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GUardioM, No ii;r* 

O latlier^ what intends thy hand, ike cry^d^ 
Againft thy Only (on ? What fury, O fori, 
PSoflefles thee to bend that mortal dart 
Agiinft thy fathcrVhcad? 

Patadifi Lfifti bdok 2« /. 71^1 

Every dne mtift be fendble df* d digflity iii 
^e invocation at the beginhifig^ Which ditt 
in the middle is far from reaching. I metfl 
Aot however to cenfbre this expreffion. <^ 
thtf fcontrary it appears beatttifuli by diftin^ 
guidiing the t^e^t due to a lather and CD a 
fom , > 

^. . • .... . • '''•'•'■• ^ 4.. 

'- The fubftance of what is f^d in tl^f 
jk^d the foregoing fe^ion, upon the metbo^ 
Df •Afrtngbg the wtrfds of a period fo as t* 
Ijiake the ftrongeft injprcffion writh re4>e4i 
to found as well as fignificatioQ) is comprey 
hended in the following obfcrvatioii* Th|| 
order of the words in a period wiU-alwajsl 
be the moft agreeable, where, without ob« 
fearing the &nfe» the moft important if 

* magcsi 
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'«iagi69, the :miA fofuif €)pr wordS) and.tlid 
longeft members, briog up the fear. 

c 

^ Hitherto of arranging iingle words, $n- 
gle members, and iingle circumftances. 
But the enumeration of many particulars 19 
the fame period is often neceffary $ and th<^ 
^ueftfon IS, In what order they (hould be 
pUced.. It does not ffeni eaiy at firft view. 
tP bripg ,^ Aitge^ apparently (o looffs unde<^ 
itty: g^c.i'al Fuks^ 3ut l|ic|j;ily refle<3iii^ 
vp^n wbat,^s i^ in th|p Jjrft chapter aboiit 
jcrder, we iind rules laitd dowp to our haodt 
Jfo as to leave us no harder taik than their 
«p|dic9tbn to the .prefent q^iUon. AQd» 
&rft, withr refpedt to the enumerating a 
Dumber of particulars of equal rank, it is 
laid down in the place cited, that as there 
is ho foundation for preferring any one be- 
fore the reft, it is indifierent to the mind 
ili what pr^r rt^ey b? viewed. And it is 
only necefiary to be added her?» that fof 
the fame reafon, it is indifferent in what 
eider they be named. 2diy, If a number 
of bbfeds ci the fame kind^ differing only 
in fixe, are to be ranged akmg a ^^ight 
: Yei^tlL S f line. 



Moe, the moft zpecMcoidMitOi^dx^tUfi^m 
that of an increafing feries. Itt fatwyin^ » 
number of fuch ofajeds, . beginning at the 
leaft and proceeding to greater and ^[raater, 
^e mind fweils gradually with ^ fitecefO^if 
dbjeds, and in it& progress has a Very- An--^ 
fible pleaTure. Precifely for th» fs^me^ rMU^ 
ion, the words expreffive of fudi oli$:a€||l 
ought to be placed in the fatqe c^ei^ ^PImi 
)>eauty of this figure, ^ieb mvy^hatom^ 
cd a climax in fenfe^ has ^feaped Lord 1k^ 
lingbroke in the firA member of ^ fil^ 
lowing periodi 

-Let but OM great, bravQ, dlfiatt»fttti» a#li 
man »rifc and hp wil(ihQ reo^ived* foUoiv^^ Md 

The fcJIo wing a!iw?gcpi?iii ^ ftfjfibly 4 

Let but one bra^, great/, a^i^ diftiMteCI^ 
^ man arifei iS<:. 

Whether the iame^rule Gi:E|;htto l^^ibttoviA 
0d in enumerating men of diffdrent iprnJa^ 
leems doubjfwU 0« the one haiid, a pto.^ 



iecifeiA of a iktitabih' of perfbiis, prtkh^sag 
ihefoW^iGlaft firft, atid fi^ng lipdn the eye 
ift Iu0i»(fimk liti k tormitaatfe upon the high-^ 
f 6b Ik ii)i4(Hit»t«4)}^ the mofl: agreeable or^ 
4er» Qn iht dther h^^^ in «vei7 lift oi 
Mjbm^^ it is ciiAobiailjr to fet the pedbn oi 
Ibd ^Itei); <l%Mity at the top) and t0 
iMfcehd gMdUall^ through his iBfbriors% 
Where ^ puipofe Is to honour the perfon$ 
Mm^ according to their l-ank, the latt«| 
order tMight to be followed ; but ^very pD4i 
%rborD^d$binfiifelf9fi}.)r) orhisreade^, i^viH 
dltife die fi^rtner brdf^n. jdly^ As tk# 
fenfe of ordtr directs the eye to defcend 
fyxA the prkikfpal to its gr eateft acceflbry^ 
imd frttm fho #hole to its gfeiteft part^ 
lind in the fiithe order through all the parts 
and acceflbries till we arrive at the minut 
led: t the fame order ought to be followed 
ki the enumeration of fuch particulars. 1 
fliiU . g^e on faihiliar example* Talking 
of the parts of a column > n)iZf the bafe» 
the (haft> the capital^ thefe are capable of 
fix difibrent arrangements, and the queftion 
is» Which is the beft ? When one has in 
view the ere^ion of a columni he will na«- 

S f a : turally 
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turally be led to exprefs die ptrts innht dr^t 
der above mentioned i which at the fmim 
time is agreeaUe by mounting upwslrdJ^ 
But confidering the column as it iiands 
without reference to its credion, the fenfd 
of order^ as obferved above, requires the 
chief part to be named firfl. For tkt^ 
reafbn we begin with the (haft ; and the 
bafc comes ttext in order, that Wt may a- 
fcend from it to the capital. Laffly, In 
tracing the particulars of any natural ope^ 
ration, order requires that we ioUow the' 
courfe of nature. Hiftoriotl fadh are reta*^ 
ted in the order of time. We begin ?it 
the founder of a family, and proceed frcm 
him to his de(bendents. But in defcribing; 
t iqfty oak, we begin with the trttnk, and 
afcend to the branches. 

When force and livelinefs erf: ^preflioii 
are aimed at, the rule is, to fufpend the 
thought a& much as poffible, and to bring 
it out full and entire at the clofe. Th«' 
cannot be done but by inverting the riatu-^ 
tal arrangement, and by introducing a wtfrd 
or member before its time. By-fuich in- 
vcrfion our curiofity is raifed about what is 

to 
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te^foHow p^indii&h ag^^wMa tiit hkfoJbsvB^ 
CQiJofity gratified eb theclofeof the pdiotk' 
Sfttcfai ^rangenenc producetb .en^ttid'tnind/ 
ao efFeft funilar to a flrdce exerted cipatt 
the body by the whole colle<^ed . force o£ 
the agent. On. the other hand, where a,pe>* 
riod is fo conftrudled as to adn^it more tha^. 
one complete clofe in the fenfe, the curiofity, 
6f the reader is exhauftcd at the fifft clofe^ 
and what follows appears languid or fuper^ 
A\M>^s. His di%>pointmejQt contributes ^l^-- 
{q to this appearance, wheo he finds» ihal^v 
caattwy to his eipe(SUtion» the perickl ir 
not yet finished. Ctcero^ and i^ter- h^: 
Quintilian, recommend the verb to thePia^i 
place. This method evidefttfy tendb-rtoi 
fufptnd the fenfe till the clofe of the pe-i- 
nod ; for without the verb the fenfe csain 
not be complete. And when the verb 
happens to be the capital word, >yhich is 
frequendy the cafe, it ought at any rkte to 
be put laft, according to another rule, above 
laid down. I proceed as ufual to illuftrate 
this rule by examples. The following pe** 
riod is placed ii^ its natural order* 



J t 



Wer*. 



ji^ HuAvrrnft LAimtrjiiak. Oh.JSVIi^ 

pocny, I doubt wiietber a Bugle itiilMiice ooliU i^ 
gjhMiof litti ifo^ of camfdBAcm, in Mjf liMfef 

The period thus arranged ^tnits a full 
clolie upon the word compofitiqn ; after whicJb^ 
It goes on languidly^ and clofes without 
force. This bleoaiih will be avoided by the 
following arrangement. 

* 

' Wei% idftf ufifeti an elfoitki dlrcatfiibnce III ^ 
poecryvlcioiibt whether^ in any hmguage^ a (kiglt 
icAance couM be s^ve)i of this /pedes of ccMDppfr 

UfXU 

Spifie of our moft.embent divines have maik 
vfe of this Platonic nodoni as far as it regards tb6 
fubfiflence of our pafCons after deaths with great 
beauty and ilrength of reaibn. 

« 

Better thus : 

Some of our moft eminent divfaic^ h^t, twfli 
great beauty and ftrength of reafon, made tife ef 
tbk-Biitook nodOB> (^c. 



- , J 



Men of the bed fenfe have been touched, mote 









Betters 

{%p. 1000 iD&roicdi hio^rof the phce be was in> 
wbidit Qotwichftanding all its Horrors, appeare4 
to him more fweet that} the lx>wer of Mahomet^ 
in ^e cgmpany of tus Ballora. 

Bfettcr: 



She fbon, tSc. appeared to him, in the compa* 
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'jiiftip l^mperw W9».Ip4iiWitQn the. efUhliAqoiciii 
c|£ ^)Si abiplm ^Sfy^m^ ^ H]|i^g«:y« .that b^ . cxpo^ 
fed the Empire doubly to dfiiblaopif ^ inm for 

ibq^.fike,ofir. 
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None of tibe rutte fbrthe coii^ofituki of 
periods are more Uable to be abuftd, llxatt 
fhofe laft^ mentioned : witne& many* Latin 
writers, among the moderns efpeciall^, 
whofe flyle, by invedions too violent, i$ 
rendef<!d har(h and ob&ure. Sufpenfioti 
of the thought till thie clofe of the period, 
ought never to be preferred before per^t- 
cuity. Neither oygHtfuch fufpenfioft tp 
h? attempted in a long period ; becailfe ib 
that cafe the mind ^s WwHd^red aro^^ 
profuQQn of words. A traveller, while he 
is puzzled about the road, relifhes not th^ 
fin^ft profb^fts, , 

* i ' " 

All the rich pfefefit$ which Aftyages had ^ven 
him at, parting, keeping only fbme Median horfes, 
tt ord^r tb propagate the breed of them in PcfCa, 
hedi(^.r)b\]te^^among hisfHentf^ yAiom he left at 
the (Tdiirt 'df^ Ecbatana. ■ V - ^ ^ - 

Travels pf Cyrus^ hpk i. 

The foregoing rules concern the arrange- 
ment of a fingle period. I fliall add one 
tule ni^p; concerniii^t ^ diftributioa of a 
difcourfe into diffi^rent ■ {^^iod^. , A ^it^pri 
ppripd i? lively and familiar. A long pe-^ 

V9^ 



,f flA^tet p??ipd«, w^ch pmvcnts an irk^ 

.|bii|e^,u|ufQmiity,, and entertains the mind 

fmthn^ ^^^^^t,Y ^^impi:eiIlon8i In particular^ 

If^fig jt^q4^ :;o^ght to be avoided till the 

^^f^v\ flttflntk^ >e thorpughly engaged i 

^^^ thei;ej^e a ■ difcourfcj efpedally of the 

J&ip|^ar,kind^\o)ight rieyer to.be introduced 

^ith a long period* For that reafon, the 

jppmnf^pcen^nt jof ,a letter to a very young 

)^yi oti^kfft imarriage Is faulty, 

iM[ackr&> tbe brfy and irhperdAcnee of t&cd^ 

'/iHtig and pvjnng vifics^oo ajccouBt of your marriage^ 

bring q€MV over^- yoil . are be{^iag to enter into i 

Cdurfe of life> where y^i will want much adviga 

""ladivert jmi from 'falling into many errors, foppe^ 

iries, and follies, to which your fex is fut^e^t. 

Swfffk 

-5ce a^iftrdfagct exdmjile ill the cdftimcnce-* 
fynent of * Gfccro's oration. Pro Arthia poetUk 
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^>Be&re We. proceed Jferther, it maybe 
|^K>per to take a review of th4 rules laid 
'VoL.IL T t down 
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down in this and ^ fieetdSt^'^oi^ni m 
order to make A>me generdi oMervattonri^ 
The natttf al order of the words, and raeia^ 
bers of a periods is undoubtedly the fan» 
with the natural order of the idea^ that 
conspofe the thought. The tendencjr of 
many of the foregoing ruk9> ia to fubftitute 
an artificial arrangement, in Ofder to reacb 
fome beauty either of £>und w meaning 
that cannot be reached in the natiiml ofw 
der. But feldom it haf^ns^ that in the 
&roe period there is place for a plurality of 
thefe rules* If one beauty can be catcked^ 
another muft be relinquiflied. The only 
qucftion is, Which ought M he preferred i 
This is a queftioa that canned be refi>lved 
by any general rule. But pradieei fup« 
ported by a good taAe, will in moil inftan^ 
ces make the choice eafy. The component 
words and members of a period, arc afccr- 
tained by the fubjeO:. If the natural order 
be not reliihcdy a few triak will di^bo^oi 
that artificial order which has the h€& eS^£t^ 
All that can be faid in general is, that in 
making a choice, found ought to yield ta 
fignificatiom 

The 
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The ^oofyoiMg woc^ aiKi members out 

of thek* n&lHral order, fo remarkable in the 

kamcd hm^ftiagrgy has hten d^ iu^edt of 

much (jpocolattoa. It is agreed on all hands^ 

that fudh traaQ)ofition or inverfion beftov^s 

ttpoa-a jseiiod a very fenfibie degree of force 

and elevation ; and yet writers feem to be 

at a 1<^ ia what nHsnner to account for this 

^fk6i^ Cerfeau^ aicribes Q^ much power to 

ifiver^on, ' as to make it the cbaradteriftic 

of French verie, and the Angle circumftance 

which in that language diftingui(hes verfe 

fk>m pro(e. And yet he pretends not to 

l(ay» that it bath any other power but to 

raife furprife ; - he muft mean curiofity j 

which is done by fufpending the thought 

during die period) and bringing it out en« 

tire at the clofe. This indeed is one power 

of inverfion;. ,but neither its fole power, nor 

even that which is the moft remarkable, as 

is made plain above. But waving cenfure, 

which is not an agreeable tafk, I enter into 

the matter. And I begin with obferving, 

that if a con£>rmity betwixt words and their 

f ^cfleAions far la focTie Frao;^. 

T t « meaning 



y 
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meaning beagft^able; it muft^ eonpfe bb 
agreeable to find thfe famfc order 6r ar^ 
rangemeilt in^ bbdi. Hence the beauty of 
n plain or natural flyle, '^^erethe order of 
the words correQjonds predfcly Ito the order 
of the ideas. Nor is this the fihglc beauty 
of a natural ftyle : it is alfb agreeable upon 
account of its finiplicity and perfpicuity. 
^This obfervatioto throws light upon the 
fubjca. For if a natural *ftyle be in itfdf 
agreeable, a tranfpofed ftyle cannot be fo; 
And therefore, it cannot other wife be a* 
greeable, but as contributing to fomepofi-^ 
tive beauty which is excluded in a naturd 
ilyle. To be confirmed in this opinion, 
we need but refleft upon fbme of the fore- 
going rules, which make it evident, that 
language, by means of inverflon, is fufcep- 
tible of many beauties that are totally ex- 
cluded in a natural arrangement of wordsi 
From theft premiflfes it clearly follows, that 
inverfion ought not to be indulged, un- 
lefs in order to' reach fome beauty fupe- 
rior to that of a natural ftyle.' It may 
with great certainty be pronounced, that 
|Y?iy WY?ffioh wliich is not governed by 

• this 



* 

l^is-^ml^, wifl a^^ar- k^r^^ and ftmine^t 
^aiid he 'difreliihed^ by . every oiic of taitet 
MtB€Q the beauty of -inverfion when hap{>U3^ 
%on<lu(3:ed ; the beiautyi n^tof an end^ but of 
ihean^, ^^fu^nilbing 6f)portun}ty for num^ 
foerle&ornaments that ftiid noplace in a natu*- 
ral ftyle. Hence the force^ the elevation, 
the harmony, the cadence, •of fome compofi" 
tidn&i • Hence die nia^old beauties of th^ 
Greek alid Roman^ tongues^ of • which lu 
Ting languages alFoid but f^mt koifiatkxiSt 
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^eauty of language from a refemblance 6eiwixt 
found and fgnificatip^. 

» . , . . . » • • • • , • -^ . 

THE refemblance betwixt th€ -Ibund 
and fignification of certain words, is % 
beauty, which has efcaped no critical wri- 
ter, :ahd y^ is not rh^odled with, accuraoy 
by apy of them. They have probably 
been erronepufly . of opinion, that a beauty 
^ Qbvi9q§ \n tl^e feeling, requires no ex- 

planatiqq 
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plantttion in the MAduBaatiing* hf, or^r 
to fup(^ this dcfed, I fhall giv6 exalnples 
of the vtttious refemblafiocs becwiact found 
tnd (ignificfttioQ $ and $x the faine tioie 
ihall endeavour to explain why fuch refem* 
blances are beautiful. I begin with exam*- 
pies where the refemfalance betwixt the 
ibund and iignification is the moft entire $ 
proceeding to others^ where the refem*' 
l)lancie is lefs and le£s (o« 
. There being frequendy ^ ftron^ nefeow 
blance betwixt different founds, it will not 
be furprifing to find a natural found in^ita^^ 
ted by one that is articulate. Thus tb() 
found of a bow-fbing is Imitated by the 
words that exprefs it. 



The ftrbg let fly. 



tvim^d flMTt Md Jbarf^ like the ihrill fwallow's 

0#9^vi- 449* 

.' ' ..." 

The fbond of fi^taK^tma ia a wood t 

Loud founds the ax, redoubling flrokes on flrpkcsj 
On all fides round the fbrelil burls her oaks 

Headloxig. 
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Headlong. Bcep-cdioiiig gn»ii the lUclECtt 

brownn 
Thm r/j/^&'ngi tradbtg, er^Mg^ ibmdcr down^ 

i/r^ xziii. 144^ 

But when loud furges taih the founding ihore 
The hoarfc rough v erfe Ihould like the torrent roar! 

Pop^s Ejjay on Criiici/m, 369. 

No perfon can be at a lofe about the caufe 
c^ this beauty. It b obviodfly that of inu-^ 
tation. 

That there is any odhef natural rcfem- 
bknte betwixt found and fignifieation, muil 
not be taken for granted. There is evidently 
116 re&n^blanee betwixt found and motion^ 
nor betwixt found and fentiment. In this 
matter^ we are apt to be deceived by artful 
readkig or pronouncing. The iame paiSige 
ina^^be pronounced in many difiSsrent tcxiea, 
elevated or homble, fweetor harih^ briik 
or melancholy, to as to accord vath the 
thought or iientiment. Such concord, de- 
pendbg on artful pronunciation, nwft be 
diftinguifhed from that concord betwixt 
found and fenfe, which is perceived in fome 
expreflions independent of artful pronun- 
ciation. 
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idaftkoi. Thfi k|t&r.k tl»e poetft wcM^f HJb# 
^mer muft be attributed to t^iiMikJ^ 
Aoother tfaitig coiitnbu&cs flUlimore.to!'|h<$ 
deceit. In laoguage, found aadieofe-nrci 
&> intimately connected, as tl;iat tfai^ proper^ 
iies of the one are readily commuoicajtedto 
the other. An emotion oj^ gtaildeur» I9£ 
iweetnefs, of melsmcholy^ or ofcc(mpa0toi^ 
tJfltough occaiioifted by the though foldy^iig 
teansferred upon the ymrAs^ which^l^ tbtf^ 
means re£bmhlein appearance th^ thougttt 
lihat is eotprelfed by them^. hheofe g^itat 
rea&m to. recommend dieie ; olifinvattonscM 
mj reader^ ccoifideraag bow ; kiatnirdtsly 
the prefent fut^c^ is hsundied "by cfiOBSb 
Not one qf them diftii^iil^es the natural ro^ 
iemUance of found said fignifieation^ *4rom 
^e artificial ' refemblance ioow« de&»fae4 
Witne& Vida in particular^ who qi» ^'YOtof 
long p^ge h^ gixen very Sem exMmphsy 
but whatare of the ]atter<kind *f^»> * >; ? r; 
. That tfac^re mayjbe a nfediUjinee betwtxr 
natural and artificial ibuhds, sa G^-widbttbi 









• Sec chap. a*. j)« i# fc£t 4. , 

And 
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iHid that m fa£t there exift fuch refemblances 
fuccefsfuUy employ 'd by writers of genius, 
is clear from the foregoing examples, and 
many others that might be given* But we 
may fafely pronotince> that this natural re« 
iemblance can be carried no farther. The 
objedts of the feveral fenfes, differ fo widely 
jfrom each other as to exclude any rcfem- 
blance« Sound in particular, whether arti- 
culate or inarticulate, refembles not in any 
degree tafte, fmell, or motion ; and as little 
can it refemble any internal fentiment, feel* 
ing, or emotion. But muft we' then agree^ 
that nothing but natciral found can be imi« 
.tated by that which is articulate ? Taking 
imitation in its proper fenfe, as involving a 
]!e£emblance betwixt two objeds, the pro^ 
pofition muft be admitted. And yet in ma- 
ny paflages that are not deicriptive of natu* 
rai fyai^i every one muft be fenfible of a 
peculiar concord betwixt the found of the 
words and their meaning. As^here can be 
nodonbt of the fa£t, what remains is, to in^ 
quire into its caufe. 

Refembling caufes may produce cffefts 
that have no refemblance ; and caufes that 

Vol. II. U u have 
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Imtc no refembhnce may produce tdtu^ 
bling efFeds. A magnifioefic boaldiBg) far 
examplC) refemhles not in any degree an ke^ 
roic a£tion ; and yet the emodcm) they pro^ 
duce, being cphcordant, bear a refembknce 
to each other. We are ftill tnote fenfild* 
ef this refembiance, in a fong where tim 
mufic is property adjufted to tke TentimeiMv 
There is no refembknte betwixt tho«i^ 
»nd found ; but there h the ftnongeft refem^ 
blance betwixt the emotion raifed by mufie 
tender and pathetic, and that raifed by th^ 
com^^aint of an unfuccefsful lo9^. To S£p^ 
ply thefe examples to the pre&nt fut^edk^ I 
dl>ferve3 that the fotimd even of a iuigle 
word makes, in fome inftances, an impreffion 
refembling that which is made by the thing 
it iignifies ; witnefs the v^ord rumingj cs&m* 
pofed of two Ihort lyllables 5 and more re* 
markably the words r^dity^ it^fetmftty^ 
frecipiiatim^ Brutal manners produce in 
the fpedaior, an emotion not unlil^ what is 
produced by a harih and rough ibond. 
H^nce the figurative 1 exprefiion, nigged 
manners 5 an exprcffion peculiarly agreeable 
by th? relation pf the ftn^nd to the fe&fe, 

Again, 



Ajpm^ the word Sttky being pronounced 
wkh 2 very fmsill aperture of the mouthy 
has a weak and hint found, which makes 
an imprefiion refembling that made by any 
^imiimdye objed., This refemblance of ef« 
hStSy k ftiUmorc remarkable where a num«- 
her of words are conne<^ed t<^cther in a 
period. Words pronou^c^d in fuccefllon 
jID^ke ofteo aftrong imj^'eflion ; and when this 
itoiprefnon happens to accord with that made 
bythefenie, apeculiar pleafurearifes. Tho 
thought or Sentiment produces one pleafant 
esnotion : the melody or ton.e of the words 
produces another. But the chief pleafure 
proceeds from having theie two concordant 
emotions combined in perfe<5t harmony^ and 
(:arried on in the mind to a full clofe *. Ex^ 
eept in the iingle cafe where found is de« 
fcribed, all the examples given by critics of 
fenfe being imitated in found, refolve into 
a refemblance of effeds. Emotions raifed 
by found and fignification may have a re- 
femblance ; but found itfelf cannot have a 
refemblance to any thing but foupd. 

f See chap. 2. fart 4. 

U u 2 Proceeding 
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. Proceeding now to particulars, and b^A 
ginning with thofc cafes where the emo- 
tions have the ftrongeft refcmblahce, I ob- 
fcrvc, iirft, That in pronouncing a number 
of fyllables in fucceffion, an emotioa is 
(bmetimes raifed extremely fimiiar to that 
raifed by fuoceflive motion. This may be 
made evident even to thofe who are defeiftiver 
in tafte, by the following fadl, that the termt 
movement in alt languages is equally appJy'd 
to both. In this manner, fucceflive mo- 
tion, fuch as walking, running, galloping, 
can be imitated, by a fuccedion of long ot^ 
Ihort fyllables, or by a due mixture of bothJ 
For example, (low motion may be aptly 
imitated in a verfe where long fyllables pre- 
vail ; efpecially when aided by a flow pro- 
nunciation : 

Illi inter fefe mdgna yi brachia toUunft. 

Georg. vr. 174* 

On the other hand, fwift motion is Imi- 
tated by a fucceffion of fhort fyllables : 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit ungula cam- 
piim. 

Again : 



Again : . . 

]^^c ^cer liquidwn, celeres neqne commovet alas. 

Thirdly, a line compofed of monofyl- 
lables, mstkes an inoipreffion, by the frequefn^ 
cy of its paufes, fimilar to what is made by 
kborious interrupted motion : 

With many a weary flap, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftone. 

Ody/ey, x\. 736; 

Firft march the heavy mules, fecurcly (low ; 
O'er MUs^ o'er dales, o -er crtaggs, o'er rocks, they 

go. 

Iliad, xxiii. 138. 

Fourthly, the impreflion made by rough 
founds in fucceflion, refembles that made 
by rough or tumultuous motion. On the 
other band, the impreflion of fmooth founds 
refembles that of gentle motion. The fol- 
lowing is an example of both. 

Two craggy rocks projefting to the main. 
The roaring wind's tempeftuous rage reftrain; 

Within, 
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Within, the waves in (bfter mumnirs glides 
And flups fecure wathout tfadr hauliers ride. 

Another example of the latter : 

Soft is die ftrain when 2>phyr gently klows^ 
And the fmooth fiream in finoother numbers flows* 

££ay m Crti. 366^ 

Fifthly, prdonged motioii is expreiied 
ID an Alexandrine line. The firft exani«» 
pie ihall be of flow motion prolonged : 

A neadlefs Alexandrine ends die long ; 
That, fike a wounded fhake, drags its flow Ungk 
along. 

The next example is of forcible motion pro* 
longed : 

The waves behind impel the waves befcx-e, 
Wide -rolling foaming high, and tumbling to the 
fliore. 

Iliad^ xili« 1004* 

The laft ihall be of rapid motion prdongedt 

< 

Not 
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Not (b when (wife CamiUa fcours the plain. 

Flies b^er ch' unbeadiog CQra» aod ikims aloog the 

maiob 

EffaytmCrii. 373. 

Again^ ipeaking of a rock torn from the 
brow of a mountain. 

Still gathVing force, it fmokes, and, urgM amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 

. the plain. ^^ ... 

Iliad, xiiL 197^ 

Sixthly, a period confifting moftly of long 
lyllables, that is, of fyllables pronounced 
Cow, produccth an emotion refembling 
faintly that which is produced by gravity 
and folemnity. Hence the beauty of the 
following verfc. 

OUi fedato refpondit corde Latinus, 

Seventhly, a flow fucceflion oF-idcas is a 
circumstance that belongs equally to fettled 
melancholy, and to a period compofed of 
polyfyllabks pronounced flow. Hence, by 
fimilarity of emotions, th? latter is imitative 
pf the former : 

In 
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In thofe deep folkndes and awfal ceils; 
Where heav'nly-peniive Ccmtemplation dwells^ 
And ever^mufing Melancholy rdgns. 

Topt. Ehifa to Jhelard. 

Eighthly, a long fyllable made fhort, or a 
ihort fyllable made long, raifes, by the diffi- 
culty of pronojancing contrary to cuftomj a 
feeling fimilar to that of hard labour : 

When Ajax ftrivcs (bme rock's i)aft weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 

Ninthly, harfli or rough words pronoun* 
ped with difficulty, excite a {tG]ing rdem- 
bling that which proceeds from the labouc 
of thought to a dull writer : 

Juft writes to mak^ his barrennefs appear^ 
And drains from hard-bound brains eight lines a- 
year. 
Pope^s epijlle to Dr Arhuthnot, I. i8i. 

I (hall clofe with one other example, 
which of all makes the fineft figure. In 
the firft fcdion mention is made of a climax 
in found;^ and in the fecond of a climax in 

fenfe* 



fenfe. It belotiga to the prefcnt /ufcjc^ to 
ob6h^) that when thcfc coincide in the 
fiime paflagc?, the coftcdrdance of foUnd-and 
ferife is delightful. The reader is confeious 
not only of pleafure from the two climaxes 
feparately. But of an additional pleafure 
from their concordance, and from finding 
the fenfe fo juftly imitated by the found. In 
this refpeft, no periods are more perfedl than 
tbofe borrowed from Cicero in the firft fee- 
tion. 

The concord betwixt fenfe and found is 
not left agreeable in what may be termed an 
anticUfMXy "Where the progrefs^ is from great 
to Kttle 5 for this has the efFedl to make di- 
minutive btgefts appear ftill more diminu- 
tive, Horace affords a ftriking example : 

Farturiunt montes, nafcetur ridiculus mus. 

The arrangement here is iingularly artful. 
The firft place is occupied by the verb, 
^rhich is the capital word by its fenfe ds well 
as found. The cld& is referved for the 
W4^rd that i$ the meaneft in fenfe as well as 
ki^und. And it muft not be overlooked, 
;VoL.II. X; X that 
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that the refembling founds of the two laft 
Syllables give a ludicrous air to the w^ole. 

Reviewing the foregoing examples^ ittp^ 
pears to me, contrary to expedation^ that 
in pafling from the ftrongeft refeofbl^c^^ 
to thofe that are fainter, the pleafure rifcii 
gradually in proportion. Can this be ac-^ 
counted for ? or fhall I renounce my ta0j9 
{IS capricious ? When I renew the e^peri^ 
ment again and again, I feel no waveni^g<| 
but the greateft pleafure conftantly from .the 
fainteft refemblances. And yet haw can 
this be ? for if the pleafure iie \n ioiitation, 
mud not th^ ftrongeft refcmhlance ai9brd 
the grcateft pleafure? From this ye^it^ 
dilemma, I am happily relieved, by rcfle^^ 
ing on a do(5trine eflablifhed in the chapter 
of refemblance and contrafl, that the plea-* 
fure of refemblance is 4he greateft, where 
it is leaft expected, and where the obje(3s 
compared are in their capital circucnftaoces 
widely different. Nor • will this appear iur-r 
prifing, wh^n we defcend to lamiliar exam^f 
pies. |t raifeth not wonder in the fmalleft 
degree, to find the moil per^eA refemblance 
^etwixt two cg^ of tl^e £mfi fuiimal. It in 
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more rare to find fuch refemblancc betwixt 
two fauman faces ; and upon that account 
ibch an appdarance raifes fome degree o( 
wonder. But this emotion rifes to a ftill 
{greater height, when we find in a pebble, 
an aggat, or any natural produdion, a per- 
fect refemblance to a tree or other organi* 
fed body. We cannot hefitate a moment, 
iff applying thefe obfervations to the prefent 
fobjedt* What occafion of wonder can it 
be to find one found refembling another, 
where both are of the fame kind ? It is not 
&> conimon to find a refemblance betwixt 
an articulate found and one not articulate i 
and accordingly the imitation here affords 
ibme flight pleafure. But the pleafure fwells 
greatly^ when we employ found to imitate 
things it refembles not otherwife than by thd 
effects produced in the mind« 

I have had occafion to obferve, that to 
complete the refemblance betwixt found 
and fenfe, artful pronunciation contributes 
not a little. Pronunciation therefore may 
be confidered ds a branch of the prefent 
fubjedt ; and with fome obfervations upon 
it I fhall conclude the fe£Hon« 

X X 2 In 
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In order to give a juft i4ea of pronuneiii<»^ 
tion, it muil be diftinguilhed from fingiurg^ 
The latter is carried on by notes, requiring 
iach of them a different aperture of the 
windpipe. The notes properly belonging to 
the former, are exprcffed by. diflfcrent ar 
pertures of the mouth, without varying tlae 
aperture of the wiudpipe. This. however 
doth not hinder pronunciation to borrpw 
from fiuging; as a man fometimes is natu^ 
rally led to do^ in exprefling a vehement 
pailion. 

In reading, as in finging, there is a key- 
note. Above this note the voice is fre- 
quently elevated, to make the found cort^- 
fpond to the elevatbn of the fubjeft. Hut 
the mind in an elevated ftate, is difpofed 
to adlion. Therefore in order to a reft, it 
muft be brought down to the key-note. 
Hence the term cadence. 

The only general rule that can be given 
for diredling the pronunciation, is, To found 
the words in fuch a manner as . to imitate 
the things they reprefent^ or of which they 
are the fymbols. The ideas which make 
the greateft figure, ought^ to be expreiled 

with 
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with a peculiar cmphafis. In cxpreffitig an 
eievated fubjcd, the voice ought to be rai- 
&d above its ordinary pitch; and words 
fignifying dejedion of mind, ought to be 
pronounced in a low note. A fuccefiion of 
feunds gradually afcending from low to 
high notes, reprefents an afcending ferie$ 
of objeds. An oppofite fucceflion of 
founds, is fitted for objeds or fentiments 
that defcend gradually. In Dryden's ode 
oi Alexander s feafiy ,the line, Faln^ faln^ 
faln^ faltiy ought to be pronounced with a 
falling voice; and is* pronounced in that 
manner, by every one of tafte, without in- 
ftrudion. Another circumftance contri- 
butes to the refemblance betwixt fenfe and 
found, which is flow or quick pronuncia- 
tion. For though the length or (hortnefe 
of the fyllables with relation to each other, 
be in profe afcertained in fome meafurc, 
and inverfe always 5 yet taking a whole 
line or period together, it is arbitrary to 
pronounce it flow or fail. Hence it is, that 
a period cxprefling what is folemn or deli- 
berate, ought to be pronounced flow 5 and 
ought to be pronounced quick, when it ex- 

prcflTcs 
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prefTcs any thing brilk, lively, or impe- 
tuous. 

The art of pronouncing with propriety 
and grace, being calculated to make the 
found an echo to the fenfe, fcarce admitsr 
of ^ny other general rule than that above 
mentioned. This rule may indeed be 
branched out into many particular rules arid 
obfervations : but thefe belong not properly 
to the prefent undertaking, becaufe they 
cannot be explained in wordd. We have 
not words to fignify the difierent degrees of 
high and low, loud and foft, faft and flow> 
and before thefe differences can be madd 
the fubjedt of regular inftruiflion, notes 
muft be invented refembling thofe employed 
in riiufic. We have reafon to believe, that 
; in Greece every tragedy was accompanied 
i with fuch notes, in order to afcertain the 
pronunciation. But the moderns hitherto 
have not thought of this refinement. Ci-* 
cero indeed *, without the help of notes, 
pretends to give rules for afcertaining the 
feveral tones of voice that arc proper in ex- 

* De aratoct, L 3« ap. 5&« 

prcfling 
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a 

prcffing the fcvorjal pfiffions ; and it muft 
be a^nowledged» that in this attempt he 
has ^xhaufted ^e vrhole poifyer of Ian- 
guaige. At the Same jipie, every perfpn 
of juidgement. i»uft fee, that thcfe, rules ar 
v^il little in.poiat of inftrudion; The 
very jYords he. employs, are fcarce intelli- 
giUp^ jexcept to tjiofe who befgreh^^id arq 
acquainted with the idbpSt. 
> . To vary the icehe a little, I prbpoie to 
dofe^rith a flight compariicm betwixt fiog-f 
iog and pronouncings In this comp^rifoa 
the.&ve following circumftances relative to 
articulate ibuxid, muft be kept in view* 
ifl, Itisbarihoor.imooth. 2d, A Xqund 
or iyUaUe, is long or fliort. 3d, It is 
pronounced higbor Idw. 4tht it is pro-^ 
isounced loud or foft. And, laflly, a num^ 
ber of, wonds in fucceffion vconftitudng a pe-» 
riod or member of a period, are pronoun- 
ced flow or quick. Of thefe five, the 
£t& depending on :tbe component letters, 
and the fecond ^ing afcertained by cullomi 
^dmit not any variety in pronouncing. 
The three lafl: are. arbitrary, depending oa 
^5 .jvill pf the perfon who pronounces; 

mi 
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and it is chiefly in the artful niafiageim«nt 
of theie, that juft pronandation confift£ 
With refped to the firft circumftance, mu*^ 
fie has evidently the advantage ; £>r aU ifea 
notes are agreeable to the ear, which is not 
always the cafe of articulate found. With 
refpedt to the fecond, long and (hort fyU 
lables varioulfy combined, produce a great 
variety of feet ; yet far inferior to the varie* 
ty which is found in the multiplied com- 
binations of mufical notes. With re^£): 
to high and low notes, pronunciation ^ ^pi 
more inferior to finging. For it it .obfer«« 
ved by Dionyfius of Halicarnafliis *, that 
in pronouncing,. /, e. without altering the 
aperture of the windpipe, the vQice is coa-» 
fined within three. notes and a half. Sing-* 
ing has a much greater conotpafi. With 
refped to the two laft circuoiftaoces, pro- 
nunciation equals fingmg. 

In this difcourfe, I have mentioned none 
pf the beauties of language, but what arife 

* Oe Aniaun oratnnis, &&. 3, 

from 
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from words takoi in their proper £en&. 
Thofe beauties that depend on the meta- 
phorical and figurative pojver of words, are 
»feirved to be treated in chap, aot 



SECT. IV. 



VERSIFICAriON. 



^Tp HE mufic pf verfe, though handled 
**• by every grammarian, merits more 
Mteriti9n than has been given it. The fub- 
}^ iff*intimat5ely cx^nnefted with human 
nature ; and to explain it thoroughly, feve- 
ral nice and delicate feelings muft be em- 
ployed- Entering upon this fubjeft, it oc- 
curs as a preliminary point. By what mark 
is verfe diftinguifhed from profe ? The dif- 
cuilion of this point is neceffary, were it foe 
no other pufpofe but to afcertain the nature 
and limits of our fubjeft. To produce this 
diftinguiihing mark, is a taik not perhaps 
ib eaiy as may at firft be apprehended, 
yerfe of every fort, has, it is true, rules for 
. Vol. II. Yy its 
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its conftrudion. It is compofcd of feet^ 
the number and variety of which are afcer- 
tained* Profe, though alfo compofed of 
feet, is more loofc and fcarce fubjcfted to 
any rules. But many are ignorant of thefe 
rules : Are fuch left without means to make 
the diftin<3ion ? And even with refpefk to 
the learned, muft they apply the rule be- 
fore they can with certainty pronounce 
whether the compofition be profe or vcrfe ? 
This will hardly be maintained ; and there- 
fore, inftead of rules, the ear muft be ap- 
pealed to as the proper judge. But what 
gain we by being thus referred to another 
ftandard ? It ftill recurs, by what mark 
does the ear diftinguifti verfc from profe ? 
The proper and latisfadory anfwer is, Thai 
thefe make different impreflions, which 
fire readily diftinguifliable by every one who 
hath an ear. This advances us one ftep in 
our inquiry. 

Taking it then for granted, that vcfft 
makes upon the ear a dij9ferent impreffidft 
from that of profe ; nothing remains but to 
explain this difference, and to affign its 
caufe. To th?f9 ?nds, I muft call to my 
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aid an obfcrvation made above in treating 
of the found of words, that they are more 
agreeable to the car when compofed of long 
and ihort fyllables jth^n when all the fylla-^ 
Hes are of the fame fort. A continued 
ibnnd in the fame tone, makes an impref- 
fidn that comes not up to any idea we have 
of muiic* The fame note fucceflively re- 
Hewed by intervals, is more agreeable ; but 
(kill makes not a mufical impreflion. To 
produce this impreffion, variety is neceffary 
as well as number* The fucceflive founds 
or fyllables, muft be fome of them long^ 
(onic of them ihort ; and if alfo high and 
low, the mufic is the more perfedl- Now 
if this impreffion can be made by (ingle 
words, much more by a plurality in an or- 
derly fucceffion* The mufical impreffion 
made by a period confifting of long and 
ftiort fyllables arranged in a certain order, 
is what the Greeks call rbythmta^ the La- 
tins, numerusy and we modulation or mea-' 
fure. Cicero juftly obferves, that in one 
continued found there is no modulation : 
" Numerus in continuatione nullus eft." 
But in what follows he is wide gf the truth, 

Y y 2 if 
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if by numms he medns moddatioh or initio 
^al meafare* ^^ Diftindio, et a^ualtuioi 
" ct faepc variorum intcrvalloruiri perctiffio, 
^' tiumerum conficit; quern in cadentibus 
f< guttis, quod intervalHs diAinguuntu^) 
?* notarc poffumus." Failing drops, whe* 
tbcr witli equal or unequal intervals, iare 
certainly not mufical. Wej begin then 
only to be fenfible of a mufical expreflioni 
when the notes are varied. And this al£> 
was probably the opinion of lihe author ci- 
ted, though his expreflion be a little un-> 
guarded*. 

It will probably occur, that modulation, 
fo far as conneded with long and ftiort 
fyllables combined in a fentence, may be 
found in profe as well as in verfe ; confix 
dering efpecially, that in both, particular 
words are accented or pronounced in a 

. • From this paiTagf ^ however, wc (fifcovcr die ctpnsiogy 
of the Latin term for mufical expreflion. Every mc being 
fcnfible that there is no mufic in a continued found ; the firfi 
inqtdries were probably carried no fardier, than that to 
produce a mufical exprcffion^ a number of foinda isnecdfiuy; 
and mufical expreflion obtained the name ofnumerw, before 
,it .was clearly afcertained, that variety 13 ncccjOrary as well as 
number. 

higher 
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-higher tone than ordinary 1 and fhei^efore 
that the difference betwixt them cannot 
confift in modulation merely. The obfer- 
vation is juft 1 and k follows^ . that the dif- 
tinj£tian betwixt profe and verfe, ilnce it 
depends not on niodulation merely^ muft 
arife from the difierence of the modula* 
tibn. This is precifely the cafe, though 
the difference cannot i with any accuracy be 
explained in word«. Verfe is more muii- 
cal than profej and. of the former, the 
modulation is more perfed: than of the latter. 
The difference betwixt verfe andprofe, rie- 
femhles the difference in mufic properly fo 
called betwixt the fong and the recitative. 
And : the refemblance is not the lefs com- 
plete, that thefe differences, like the (hades 
of colours, approximate fometimesfo near- 
ly as fcarce to be difcernible. A recitative 
in its movement approaches fometimes to 
the livelinefs of a fong ; which on the o- 
ther hand degenerates fometimes toward a 
^]g^n recitative. Nothing is more diftin- 
guiftiable from profe, than the bulk of 
Virgirs hexameters. Many of thofe com-„ 

« 

pofed 
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pofed by Horace, are very little removed 
from prole. Sapphic verie has a very feiK* 
iible modulation. That on the other hand 
of an Iambic, is extremely, faint ^. 

This more pcrfe<ft modulation of artica-^ 
late founds, is what diftinguiiheth verie 6roiti 
profe. Verfe is fubje^ted to certain infiex-« 
ible laws. The number and variety of tbs 
component fyUabies are afcertained, and in 
fome meafure the order of fucceflion. Such 
reftraint makes it a matter of difficulty to 
compofe in verfe ; a difficulty that is not to 
be furmounted but by a lingular geniusi» 
Ufefiil leilbns of every fort convey 'd to us 
in verfe, are agreeable by the union of mu- 
iic with inftrudion. But are we for that 
reafon to reje6t knowledge officred in a plaiit* 
er drefs ? This would be ridiculous s foi: 
knowledge may be acquired without muficj 
and mufic is entertaining independent of 
knowledge. Many there are, not lefs will-* 

* Mufic, properly fo called^ is analyfed into melody and 
liannony. A focceffion of founds fo as to be agreeable to the 
ear, conflitutcs melody. Harmony is the plcafure that arife$ 
from co-exifling founds, Verfe therefore €an only reach me- 
lody^ and not harmony. 

ing 
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ing than capable to inftrud us, who have 
no genius for verfe. Hence the ufe of profe, 
which, for the reafon now given, is not 
confined to prccife rules. There belongs to 
it, a certain modulation of an inferior kind, 
which, being extremely ornamental, ought 
to be the aim of every writer. But to fucceed 
in it, pradice is neceflary more than genius. 
Nor are we rigid on this article. Provided 
the work anfwer its chief end of inftrudlion, 
we are the Icfs folicitous about its drcfs. 

Having afccrtained the nature and limits 
of our fubjcft, I proceed to the laws by 
which it is regulated. Thefe would be 
endlefs, were verfe of all different kinda to 
be taken under confideration. I propofe 
therefore to confine the inquiry, to Latin or 
Greek hexameter, and to French and Eng- 
lifti heroic verfe ; which perhaps will carry 
me farther than the reader may chufe to fol- 
low. The obfcrvations I (hall have occa- 
fion to make, will at any rate be fufficient 
for a fpecimen ; and thefe with proper va- 
riations may eafily be transferred to the 
compofition of other forts of verfe. 

Before I enter upon particulars^ it muft 

be 



b^ premifed in gaiend, thattto verfe iif mom 
f^ kind, five things are x)f :iinpoi*xneb& 
I ft, The number of fylkbles that compofir* 
averfc. 2d, The different lengths of fyi^; 
labtes, /. e. the difference of time taken itk 
pronouncing. 3d, The arrangement of 
thefe fyllables combined in words. 4th^^ 
The paufcs or flops id pronoundng. yth/ 
Pronouncing fyllables in a high or. tovr tontf ^^ 
The three firfl mentioned aire dbvioufiy d^ 
fential to verfe. If any of them t)G wadting^v 
there cannot be that higher d^;ree of mo-* 
diilation which diftinguifheth ver£^ £:oai 
pit^. To give a juft notion of the foilrthi 
it muft be obienrdd, that paufes are neco^ 
(kry for three different purpofes^ : Oa^ is, (p 
feparate periods and members of tbfi (zmt 
period according to the fenfc: anoth^nis, 
to improve the modulation of verfe ; md the 
laft is, to afford opportunity for- ^rawu^g^ 
breath in reading, A paufe of tfefce.firft kind 
is variable, being long or fhort, (r^qmeaj^ 
or leis frequent, as the fenfe requires. . A^ 
pauf<f of the fecond kind, is in no degrel^ 
arbitrary ; its fdace being determined by tbft 
modulation, The laft fort again ^s ig *; 

meafiire 
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ttWftfiirt lEurbkrary, depend&>g on the react* 
ttitivimixnznd oi breath* This fort ought 
al W0]f« to ccHhcide With the fir/l or fecond ; 
for one cannot read v?ith grace, unlels, for 
drawing breath, opportunity be taken of a 
pauie in the fenfe or in the melody ; and 
for^that reaTon this paufe may be neglected. 
With rei^dthen to the^paufes of fenfe and 
ofmeloc^, it may be affirmed without he«* 
fitationv that their coincidence in verie is a 
capital bewty. But as it cannot be eatpeiS:-* 
ed) nn% long work efpecially, that every 
line ftould be fo perfect:; we ihatl after-* 
\j(rard have occafion to fee, that the panic 
ntee&ry for fenfe muft often, in fome de- 
gree, be facrifidedto the verfe-paoie ; and 
tlir tatter fometimes to the former. 

The;pronouncing fyUables in a high or 
Ibw tone, contributes alio to melody. Irr 
reading, whether verfe or proie, a certain: 
tone is afiumed, which .may be called Jid 
key^mte ; and in this tone the bulk of the 
words are founded. Somctimesto hunoour 
die fenfe and fometimes the melody, a parti- 
cular fyllable is ibunded in a higher tone ; and 
&is is teitned accenting afyUabk^ or gracing 
: yoL.il. Z z it 
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4t with aD accent. Qf)pof«d to :f h* ^^scent? 
is the cadeni^. which I hav« not m^otiooefi 
as one of the requifites of verfe» hscMife it 
is entirely regulated t^thei^nfe, and hath 
iio peculiar relatioD .tp verfe. The cadenoft 
is a falling of the .voice bekyw ihe kfff*m^ 
at the clofe of every period i and Co Utile k 
it efTential to ver£r> tihat* in corred leading 
the final fyllabk of every line it aornnt^ 
ed» that iyllable only excepted vfbidx cici&ii 
the periQd» where the fenfe reqpiires » 
cadeocct The reader may he £itii^d ol 
this hy experiments ; .and for that purpofe 1 
reconupend to hi<n the Afljftf ^:>^itf;li0«ft# 
which} in point of vecfificatioh, is themoft 
CQmp|(»te performance^ in the Englifli .hen^ 
guage. Let him confok in paniculnr « pcb 
riod canto z. beginning at line 47^. Vnd 
flofed line 52. widi the wond ga^, whieK 
i>nly of the whole final fyllahles ia pronoun^^ 
ced with a cadence. He may alib examino 
another period in the 5th canto, which runa 
from line 45. to line 52. 
* Though the five requifites ahovemendoiiW 
ed» enter the con^fition of eveiy ipeciea of 
?f^i^, ^y^e however governed by* cfiHcrU 



«tit iale», petalMr td feach ^ciesi Upoii 
qoand^dhly, one general ob&rvation may 
lie fyremifedi befcaiuleit i$ applicable to eve« 
i^ j^ccfes of vcrfe. Syllables, with refpcd 
to the time taken in pronouncing, are dlftin-* 
gm^ed into^ long and (hort 1 two fhort CyU 
hblesi with reipe€% td time, being precifely 
equal to one long* Thefe two lengths are 
eflbitkd to Iperle of all kinds; and to no 
virStt &>&r as I know^ is a greater variety 
of time necei&ry in prdtiouncing (yllables* 
The voice indeed is frequently made to reft 
longer than commonly, upoh a word that 
bears an important fignific^tion. Bm this 
Is done to hummn* the fenfe, and is not ne-^ 
cdT&ry for the/ modulation « A thing not 
more necefiary occurs with refpedt td acf* 
centing, fimilar to that now menti&ned. A 
word fignifying any thing humble^ low, o^ 
dge^edy is naturally, in profe as well as itl 
verfe, pronounced in a tone below the key-'* 
note. 

We are now fuffietently prepared for en* 
tering upon particulars 1 and Latin or Greek 
Hexameter, which are the fame, coming 
firft in order, I fhall exhauft wliat I have to 

2( % Z fAf 



fiijrttpon tfaisi|»€ks ofverft, undep^tlfai 
four following beads $ of number, ^nftAgtfpi 
ment, paufe, and accent ; lor as to qaant^ 
ty, fo far as concerns cbe prefenC pouitt 
what is obierved above mayfuffice^ ' • • .a^; 

Hexameter lines are, widi^refpo<£l toJsisie, 
all of tbe fame length. A line mayr ooftfift 
of feventeen fyllables ; and when regofair 
and not Spondaic, it ncfver baa feweMfaaa 
thirteen. Hence it is plain, that where the 
fyllables are many, the plurality mnft le 
ihort ; where few, the plurality muft be 
long. And upon the whole, the number 
of fyllables in every line widi re%eA to the 
time taken in pronouncing, are equivalerit 
to twelve long fyllables^ or twenty-four 
fliort.* 

^y^th regard to arrangement, diisf line is 
fuiceptible of much variety. The fucceflion 
of long and (hort fyllables, may be greats 
ly varied without injuring the melody. It 
is fubjeded however to laws, that confiac 
its variety within certain limits. For trying 
the arrangement, and for determining whe- 
ther it , be perfcft or faulty, grammariahs 

have invented a. rule by Dadyles and Spoft- 
: decs. 



-a)fb:imcnd«d tpt regular tb«t pcosuiicialioii. 
Jliitthb is far from.bdyDg: tb^ ca&« Itwift 
appear by andbyi^ tW 4ietu]€9o£ proo^o^ 
.^eiattoor a» jwy differeiit. And mii&sd were 
ihn^ to prcoiQiince acc(»^diog to thefe fq^% 
iriie naclody of a Hexameter Ikie woiidd be 
ideftroy'df or i at beft be much bfenqr f» 
:9Nrfaat k is when pcoptrly pronounce^*. 
:frhefe feet then muft be confined to their 

fole 

* After, ibme, attcDtioii gxetx t9^ tliis fiil^^ ^d migliiajr 
.^ddibcra^dy cvqy circumflancc, . I have been forc'd to reft i^ 
on the foregoing concluiion^ That the Da^jle and Spondee vire 
^no other tbun artificial meafures mvented for trying the accuh 
racy of compofifion. Repeated experiments eonvincc xii^ 
j^ax though the fenfe fhoold be altogc^er ne^eQed^^ aii Hex* 
ameter line read Iff Dadlyles and Spondees, will not be me« 
lodious. And the compofitibn of an Hexameter line dem^ 
(bates this to be tmei without neceffigr of an cxp^jpeift. 1^ 
will appear .afterward, that in an Hexameter linCf there mxJt 
always be a capital paafe at ^be end of the fifth long fyllablc^ 
reckoning, as above, two (hort for one long. And when wip 
moafore this line by Daffyles and ^xudees, the panfe nosf 
nendoned divides always a Da^le or a Spondee : it neyj^ 
fails in at the end of either of thefe feet. Hence it is evident 
that if a line be pronounced, as it is fcanned, by Dadfyles ani 
^^ondeeiy the panic mnft be QStedynegjbSe^ which confer 
: '"'. qocntly 
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fole province of regulating the arraogeme^ti 
for they ferve no other purp<^ Th^ey af6 
withal (o artificial and coaaplex> that, neg^ 
leding them altogether^ I am tempted to 
fubftitute in their room, other ru}es> mpSK 
fimple and of more eafy application 1 for 
example, the following, ift, The line muA; 
always commence with a long* fyUafole|i and 
clofe with two long preceded by two (borfe, 
2d, More than two ihort can never ht 



qnendy nmft deftrof die mdody, becanfe a paa& is eflendal 
to the melody of an Hexameter verfe. If^ on theotber haQ4»' 
the melody be prefervcd by making this paofir^ the fn3QOUli«v 
cing by Dadyles and Spondees moft be abandoned* 

What has led g;rammarian8 into the ofe of Dalles ami 
Spondees, fcems not beyond the reach of conjedure* To 
produce melody, the latter part of a Hexameter line confiiU 
ing of a Dadyle and & Spondee, muft be read according to 
thefe feet : in this part of the line, the Da&yle and Spondee 
are difthidly exprelTed In the pronunciation. This dlfcovery^ 
joined with another, that the foregoing part of the ?erfe cocld 
be meafurcd by the fame feet, has led grammarians to adops 
thefe artificial meafares, and perhaps rafhly to conclude, that 
the pronundaticH! is direded by thefe feet as well as the com* 
polltlon. The Dadlyle and Spondee at the clofe, ferve indeed 
the douMe purpofc of rcgularing the pronunciation »s well as 
the compofition : but in the forcgomg part of the line, they 
rcj^ihue the compofidon onlyi not the pronunciation. 

1£ 
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§bimd ki: any "part of thfe line, nor fewer 
iSban^ two if any* And, 3d, Two long fyk 
kbles which have been preceded by two 
fliort, cannot aHo be foUdwcd by two fliort. 
Thefc fcw^ rules fulfil all the concfitibhs of a 
Hexameter line, with relation to order or 
arrangement;. To thefc again afihglenilc 
tfiay be fabftitoted, for which I havc^ fliH 
gteflter telifti, as it rcgubtea more affirma-> 
lively : die co&RrxitAion of every part. That 
littler put this rulQ into words with the 

If Wc muft have feet in ycrfc to regulate the pronunciation, 
itii confcqucntiy the m6lody, thcfe feet inuft be determinci' 
b^t (Ke paofes. The whole 'fyftsibks im^jc^ed betvinxt tw0 
paofes oag^t to be deemed one tnufical foot ; becaufe, to pre-* 
lerve the melody, they muii all be pronounced together, with- 
out any ftop. And therefore, whatever number there arc of 
ps&ik& in a Hexameter line, the parts into which it is dmdeA 
fay ifaefe paufes, make joft {o many mufica) feet 

Cimnedion obliges me here to anticipate, by obferving^ that 
the (anie doftrine is applicable to Englifh heroic verfe. Con- 
iidering its compo(ki6n merely, it i^ of two kinds* One is^ 
compofed of fiyelaihbi ; and one of a Trochaeus followed by four 
bmbL But thefe feet afford no rule for pronouncing. The 
muficarfeet arc obvioufly thofc parts of the line that are inter* 
je&ed betwixt two paufes. To bring out the melody, thefe 
feet muft be exprefled in the pronunciation ; or, iK^Mch comes 
to the fame, the pronunciation muft be direfledby the paufes^ 
H^ithQUt regard to the Iambus or Trochseus. 

greater 



tWtlve long fyHabies thttt coMflbii Mi HttVi 
smeterlihe, to ijivldeit Ihttf 't#tllte eipiti 
{»rts or portions, bei^^H df'<&eai 'onla^ 
hag fylhUc or two Aibrt I'MU'ftftfiyiil^ 
nat7 being eftablHhed, tlidtNtto^itlbdrdf 
what follows. The ift, ' -^ ^{th^^^^^mp 
^y iith, and ii2th' poitiQiiS, oiitift'dadl 
df them be one long 'i)iikUeV -die iisUl^ 
mnft always be two flkMt:Q!^i&le«i'^th« 
^d; 4th, 6th, and 8di, : msilir in^ifieieiitk^ 
be one long or two fhbtt. .OF't4»«xi»«^ 
the thing ^ill ihore ciiitlj, Tii«» 2d, 4Ch? 
Mi,- and Mi portionstnay be otie.ktog ^^ 
feld6 or twolhort J- the loth'tlwifl'lMs «^ 
ihort fyllabks ; all the reft muft cbnUft d( 
dne long fyilable. This ftdiik 'atttthe cobm 
ditions of an Hexameter fine, t^itcnxtpikm 
bends all the combinations of Dadyles'itnd 
Spondees that this line admits. ■■< 
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Next in order conies the paiife. ' At th^ 
end of every Hexameter line, no ear biit 
fnuft be fenfible of a complete clbife'or ftfff 
paufe: ' ' thk cfFeft is produced' by ^tHc^ m 

lowing 
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I»4dQg< ottakit. £v€0y line itwariably is, fi^^ 
Mftufd with two long fyUaide» preceded 1^*^ 
two (h6rt} a fine^preparation for a full clofe. 
Syllables pronounced flow, refemble a f}ow 
and languid motion tenjdi^^g to reft. The 
mind, put in the fame tone by the prohun- 
ciiltion^' is naturally difpofed to ^ paufe,, 
And to this difpofition the two preceding, 
ihort fyllabks contribute; for thefe> by 
contract tt^ike the flow pronunciation of the 
iinal iyUaUes the more confpicuous. Beiide 
this coQ^^lete xlofe or full paufe at the end, 
others are alio requifite for the fake of me» 
Iqdy. I di£:over two clearly, $ind perh^ 
^re otiay be more*. The longeA and moft 
eemarkable> liK:ceeds the 5th pordon, ac-^ 
cording to the foregoing meafure. Thu 
odier, whiph being more faint, may bet 

called the femipaufey fucceeds the 8th por- 
tion. So ftrikjng i$ the paufe firft mention- 
ed, as to be diftinguilhed even by the 
rudefl: ear. The monkifh rhymes are evi- 
dently built upon it« In theic^ it is an in- 
variable rule, to make the iinal word chime 
vtiih that vtrhich immediately precedes the 
pavff: '. ' 

Vol. II. 3 A P« 
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De plaiiAa codo || mitrum cum carmiike m^ '^ ^ 
l^gere caminimbis res eft jbluberrima icmiUs^ ^ 

Tbc difference of time in the paufe and 
femipauie, occafions ajiother dlf^rence not 
leis remarkable. The paufe ought regu- 
larly to be at the end of a word j but it 
k lawful to divide a word by a femtpaufe*. 
The bad effeft of dividing a word by the 
paufe, is fenfibly fek in the following ex- 
amples. 

Eflfiifus labor, atjiqtre Jnmitis riipta Tyranni * ' ^ 



Again, 

Obienrans nidoimllpluiBes detraxit^ at ilia 



* I ,> 



ff 

I 

'I 



Again, 

* * • * . * * 

Loricam quam Dieymoleo detraxerat ipfe ,\ ^ 

The dividing a word by a femipaufe has ho^ 
the fame bad effcd : 

Jamqoe pedein refeecm \\ cafns e\viJ[aM onttictt^ii 

• . . . . "-s 

s, 

Quali^populea Q mosrem Fhilo|mela fub umbht 



Ludere quae vdlem || calamo perlmifit'agrefti.* ''^ 



I » 



Lines, howdror, where words arc leftentk* 
to be pr^ario^nccd as they ought to be, with- 
out being divided even hy a fttnipaufe, nia 
fcy that means n^tich the more fweetly. 



► ^ 






Nec gemere ^^ctfUjli e^^bic { turtur ab ulmo. 

Again, 

Qoadrupedantc putvem ]| (ooim quatklung^krtmn* 

Ag^n> . 

Eorydicen toco | Mf erd>ant | flomitie tipas. 

The reafon of thefe obfervations, will be e- 
yHent upon, die flighteft; reflection. Bc;;- 
twlxt thin £[8 fb Intimately <:onne<5led asfenlb. 
and found in pronunciation! to find dif<- 
cordance is, unpleafant to the ear ; and for 
that rmfoHy - k is a mattar^ of importance, t9 
mak^ the mufical paufe$ coincide as much 
as poffible with thofe of ^the fenfe, l^his 
is, rcquifitc, more efpecially, with rcipeft 
' - 3 A 2 to 



k. 



to the paufe. A deviation from tbtt^^^i^ 
is lefs rem9rkat>le in a fenHpauJ^i y^if^ 
makes but z flight impreflipn. Conii- 
dcring the. noatter as to modulation (b^ly» 
it is indifferent whQtJher the paufes be at 
the end of words or in the middle. But 
ivhen we carry the fknft fdong, iM>|bi()gj[i$ 
.more difagreeable than to find a word fpUt 
into two parts, neither of ^hich feparately 
have any meaning. This bad eSkd:^ though 
it regard the fenfe only, is by an eafy tranf- 
ition'of ideas- transferred to the founds 
with which the fenfe is intimately conne<3:« 
ed ; and by this means, we conceive a line 
to be harfh and grating to the ear^ whi^ 
in reality is only fo to the Underftanding *. 

To the rule which places the paufe after 
the 5th portion, there is one eafception, aiild 
no more. If the fyUable fucceeding tlSc 
jjth portion be ihort, the paufe is fbmetim6fi 
poftponed to it : - . 

Pupillis qucs dpra || prcmit cuftodia matrum 



^ See chap. a. pm x. fed 4* 



Again; 



^Jn term fippr^ni D gravi'feb religion^ 



' ■ f ■ - 1 ', > 






-»« * . . 




^t quorum pars magna || fui ; quis talia fandd 



Lt quorum pars magna || tui ; quis talia fandd 

«Tlfls edfttribtates t6 difref fify the Aifelodyj 

and ^i^^rt tkc vrotfds arc fmoodi and B^ 

Vqofd, i^ ' dot un^ra<:efiit ; as in the fotbw- 



^ '« < » «.j » 



JFp^ippfam seloaare y^doee^^ AmarylUda fylvas^ 



1 






> ■ » 



Again, 

' •• ..«. .•••rf «), >.tejji<'./» ..ill/ ^ .# 

dS^griedas^ qmhos ipfitf pociil diicordibos ufaust 



' « 



If this paufe, poftponed as aforefaid to 

,f^t ^fljprt, fyllabl^e,,, happen alifo to divide a 

,^prd^ the melody by thefe circumftances 

Js totally, annihilated : witnels the . following 

line of Ennius, which is plain proic. 

Romas moenia terrujlit impiger } Hannibal armis 

Hitherto the arrangement of the long and 

ihort Syllables of an Hexameter line and 

its 
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its difFerent paufes, faaire ht^n cpnAdfi^ 
with rc^a to jncladjTj^ But tsu h^i^e, siji*ft 
OQtion of Hexameter veric^ thefe pajrticuktrg 
muftalfo be confidered with refpeft tp fitiiljs,.; 
There k not perhaps in any other iort oi 
verfe, fuch a latitude in the long and ihort> 
Syllables. Thig ^eircu^iftanqj ,i^9i|««tfs 
grefrtly to that tkhjifi($ fif tf^iXMiialP^ 
which k r?f)fMirkal^ i^ lFfepc{|cs#t<^ ver&^j 
and which makes Ariftotle prof)Qii»si^ . tb^jt, 
an epic poem in any other fort would not 
fuccccd *. One defied however tm^noi 
be diilembled. The fame me^$ that.poi)<<» 
tribute to the richneis of the mdojfjy, ren- 
der it: ie& fit than v^feiM^ other. ffFtsttbr m\ 
narrative poem. With regard to the roelo« 
dy, as above obfcrved, theri^ cannot be a 
more artful contrivance^ than to- doic aa 
Ilexameter fine vv;itht\yo long f3^aWes pre- 
ceded by two ihort But unhappily this 
conftruffion proves' a great imbarraiffinent 
to the fenfej s^s will be evident from whj^t 
follows. As in general there ought to be ^ 
iltia cbncbrdaocc l»etwixt evepy rjbfflghlt 

' * •*! '>-. ' . . \ ■ J' i. i„.^^t » 

f Poet. cap. 3 j; 

and 



^d tbtf tironfer in wMch it is dreiiad, foltv 
fkttkiAit; every clofo itt the {ertky cdm^ 
plate atid incomplete, ought to be accom-^ 
pflnied wkh a fimilir clofe in the fband; 
in itke com^poGAon of pibfe, there h fuffi- 
dent ktitude for applying this rule in the 
Ilrf3:eft tnanner* Btit liie &me ilri^tnefs inr 
l^erfe, would occasion insuperable difficul-^ 
ties. Sbn^ fhare of the concordance be«^ 
twixt thought and expreffion, may be juft^ 
ly facriiiced to the melody of ^ vei^fe ; and 
therefore during the courfe of a linc> we 
frdtly csrcufe the ' want o£ comcldence of 
the tnufical paufe with that of the fenfe^ 
But the doft of an Hexameter line k too 
^bnfpicuous ^o* admit a totel neglcA of this 
eoincidence. And hence it follows, that 
Acre ought to be always fome paufe in the 
ftnfc at the end of every Hexameter line^ 
were it but fdth 4 panfe as is marked with 
a comma. It foll6ws alfo, for the feme rca- 
fon, that there oo^ never to be a full 
clofe in the fenfc but at the end of a linc^ 

becaufe there the modulation is clofed. An 

• 

Hexameter line, to preferve its ihelody, 
cannot well permit any greater relaxation > 

and 
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and yet in a narrative poem, it is extremely 
difficult to keep up to ^e rtde even ^iiSk 
thefe indulgences. Virgil, the greateil: 
poet for verfificatioa that ever exifted, is 
forc'd dftra to end a line without any ck>A^ 
in the fenfe, and as often to cloie the fenie 
during the running of a line: though a 
clofe in the melody during the movement 
of the thought, or a clofe in the thought 
during the movement of the melody^ caa«> 
not fail to be difagreeable. 

The accent, to which we proqeed, is not 
lefs eflential than the other circuipftances a^ 
hove handled. By a good ear it will be 
diicerned, that in every line there is one 
fyllable diftinguifhable from the reft by a 
ftrong accent. This fyllable making the 
7th portion, is invariably long ; ^wid m 
point of time occupies a place nearly at an 
equal diftance from the paufe which Aic^ 
oeeds the 5tb portion, and the ieiQ^v^^ 

which fucceeds the 8th : 

. •• • 

Nee bene promeridiO eapii^r nee | tangimr ira 



' - , » 



Again> 







Lin, 



JSoii fibi (ed totQ II get^icfim |e | credere mundo 



. i' 



'Again, 

4Q^aIi8 fpielune^ || fiibitd comlmo^ta columba 
■.»• 

In thefe examples, the accent is laid 

upon the laft fyllable of a word. JP^n^ 

thatlthis is a favourable circumftance for the^ 

inelody, will appear from the follQwin|; 

confider^tion. In reading, there muft be 

ibme paufe after ever jr word, to feparatc* 

Jt from what follows ; and this papfe, 
however fhorti fupports the accent. Hence 
it is, that a line thus accented, has 1 more 

^:^irited air, than where the accent is placed 
on any other fyllable. Compare the fore- 

*going lines with the following. 

/ . • 

41ba neqae A0yrio g fueamr | Iwa venesia 

Agaxtit 
■ fSanditia- hnerea g domus dmnipo|tend8 CMympt 

Again, 

OIUiedato|}'reipondit|corde'Latinu« - 
» yo£.IL 3 B. ta 
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In lines where the paufe comes after th^ 
fhort fyllable fucceeding the 5th portion, 
the accent is difplaced and rendered Ie&' 
fcnfible. It feems to be fplit into two, 
and to be laid partly on the 5th portion, 
and partly on the 7th» its ufaal pl^e^ as;: 
iu 



• « 



Nuda genOf nodoijae I (uvU coljlofla fliiootes ; 

Again, 

Vonadam tdodirc J|4op6« A°vur|yUidafylvat 

. Befid^ this capital accent, flight!»r «^f 
cents are laid ufKin other portion* } pstisof: 
^ly upon tb^ 4ths ynlcfs «her« it cofifii^. 
of two (hort fylUblcs 5 ^po|l the 91)^1 srhig^i, 
)s always a long fyllsU>le j and A^pon tfat^ 
I ith, where the line concludes with a cp<^ 
nofyllabjc, 8u^. pondufiodj. by ihtfbyr^ 
leiTens the melody, and for that rcafon x% , 
not to be indulged qnlcfs where it is €5^ir«i5 
five of the fcnfe, The following Uneflarft^ 
jnarked with all the accents. 



Ludcre <juce vellem calamfi permifit ^grefU 






■/ 



A|;aiin, 



-J V . -■ «'•>. • ^/^-., 



■ > 
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]E& (Im« ijttertits fu^buitt r6(^ ffldta 
Again* 

Inquiring into the melody of Hexameter 
verfe, we fooft difi&tf?er, that order or iar-^ 
rangement doth not conflitute the whole of 
It. Comparing different lines, equally re-^ 
gukr as ib the iucceiSon of long and ihor# 
fylkbles, the tnelody is found in very di^er*^ 
eetd^tu' of ptrfedkm* N<:)K dde^ the 
diftbf MNpe «iift from any pfitrtiiMdaf €o«M:)j^ 
itdtlotvof Ddi(^tesrahd Spdn4eefe^, droftong' 
&nA ilhorf Q^lab)i^4 On • the contrary ^ w^ 
finil lilies where Da%fe8 prei^aii and lined 
i^rtMtd^ S^drideeti prevail, eqtially melodioUSt 
6f th^ 'forhier tak^B the foHowing indance t 

Of the latter : 

litolli paalatim ^tefeet campus arifta* 

Whdt can be taor^ different as to melody 

3 B a than 



than dM two folldwing lines, which, h(»w^^ 
ever, as t^ the fiioceflion: ^ long and i^bcMtc^ 
fyUables, ate conftruded precifely in thei = 
fame manner? a . -^v/ 

tpond. DaA. Spofktf. Sfbnd. bifi. SfMid. 

Ad tales ftola dimiila et circumdata palla. Hof^- 

Spood. DtA. Spood-Spood. Dtd. Spoqd. 

Placatumque nitec difiufb lumine ccclunu IjicreU. 

^ • ' ' r<» 

• I ' ' . • 

. ■ ' 4. 

» » . ■ > ■ s ■ 

' ' ' . ' 

In the forn^er, the patife falls in t)ie mid-^> 
die of a word, which is a great IplemiOi^ , 
and the accent is difturbed by aharih eliiion^ 
of the vowel a upon the portide et^ In the 
latter the^paufes and the accent dre ailof^ 
theni diftindt and full : there is no elHidn s. 
and the virords are nK>re liquid and founds 
ingi< In thefe paruciilars coniifts the beaul^r 
o£ an Hexameter line with refp^ to mdlo^ 
djrj and by negleding thefe, many lines in 
the Satires and Epiftles of Horace are lel^- 
agreeable than plain profe; for they arQ 
neither the one nor the other in perfedtion. 
To make thefe lines founds they muA; tor 
jM'onounced without relation to the fenfe. 
It muft not be regarded^ d^t wbrds^re di^ .. 
:: — vided 



^id«d by paiiffes, nor fh^t hirfh eCfioop itfffj 
nft^pliecL To ddd to the account, profakf 
loai^-rouridiag ivords are introduced; and 
which is ftill worfe, accents are laid on them* 
Of fudi fauhy lines take the following in-> 
ftaiices^ 

Candida re^que lit, milnda hadenus fit nequ^ 
longa. 

Jupiter exclamat iimul atque audirit ; at id fe 

Cuftodes, leftica, ctniflones, pafaittas 

Optimus eft modulator^ ut. Alfenus Vafer omnt ' 

• .'■'■ ■ • 

Nunc illud tantum quaerani> meriton^ tibi Gt. 

^ Next in order comes EnglSh heroic vakf. 
which (haU bl^ exartdhed Uxld^r the whote 
five heads, of nuthber^ qtkantity^ arrange^ 
meot, paufe, and accent. This verfe fomtef 
timts employs rhymes and f6metidic» ilQt>, 
^hich diftinguiihes it into two kihdi ; c^e 
flamed *^/n?, and one dlatik verfe. In the 
former, the lines are conneded two and. 
two by fimilarity of found in the final fyllar 
bles r and fuch conne6ked lines are termed 
cmiplets^ Similarity of found being avoided 
in the latter, baniflies couplets. Thefetwa 
iirts muftbehandledfeparately> becaufe ther^ 

L arc 
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• ■ • ^' 

Are fnony peculiarities in each. ThqBrd 
Artklt with refped to thyffie or metne^ ihalt 
be difcoiled in a few words. Every liner 
OHidfts of ten iyllables, five ibort and five 
long. There are but two exceptions^ both 
of them rare. A couplet can bear to bo 
drawn out| by adding a (hort fyllable at the^ 

end of each of the two lifics f 

» 

There hetT>^0 witf ttre kept vk ^pfmdhtm ¥Sk»^ ' ' 

And beauts in fiantiTbotts aai twetftwciici^ 

. . ■ ■ ...- "'^ 

The piece, you think, is incorreft ? Wby> take Jt i 

I^m all fubminion ; what youM have it^ make it* 

This licence is lufFerable in a iingle cottplet^ 
but if frequent would ibon become dif|uft« 

The cfther exception concerns the fecond- 
line of a couplet^ which is fbmetimes 
firetched out to twelve fyllables^ tenited aa 
yfkxandrine line. 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the lbn|;, 

That, Ul^ a wgnnded fnake, drags its flow lengck 



it 
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It doth extremely well when employed to 
cloie a period with a certain pomp and fi>» 
lemnity fuitable to the fubje<a. 

With regard to the fccond article, it 18 un-* 
neceilary to mention a fccond time, that 
the (juantities emplo/d in verfe are but two,, 
the one double of the other ; that every fyl- 
lable is reducible to one or other of 
thefe ftandards \ and that a fyllable of the 
larg<?r quwtity is termed hng^ and of thflf 
leffer quantity Jhort. It betengs more td 
the prefent article, to examine what pecu* 
Karities there may be in the English Ian* 
guage as to long and fhort iyl tables. In 
every language, there are fyllables that mty 
ht pronounced long or (hprt at plea&re | 
but the Englifh above all abounds in fyllablesr 
of that kind. In words of three or moro 
i^Uables, the quantity for the moft part is 
invariable. The exceptions are more frer 
quent in difiyllablcs \ but as to monofylla^ 
bles, they may without many exceptions b^ 
pronounced either long or fliort. Nor is the? 
car hprt by this liberty j being acquftometf 
to the variation of quantity in the famo 

word. Tbi? ihows that th« melody of Eng^ 

m 



than upon other .circumftance$^^ lo thatp^ 
ticular it differs widely frpm Lratin verfej 
There, every fyllablc haying but onc^ found, 
flrikes the ear copft:antty with its acci^f^om^ 
ed impredion ; and a reader muft be de:^ 
lighted to find a number of fuch fyllables, 
difpofed fo artfully as to raife a lively ieofe of 
melody. Syllables variable in <}uanli^ can^ 
Dot pofTefs this power. Cuflom rp^y (eq^ 
^er familiar, both a long and fhort proi^nr 
ciation of the fame word ; but the mind 
^onilantly wavering betwixt the two founds^ 
^annot be fo much aff(?£ted with ^ fyUable 
of this kind as with one which bears always 
l[he fame ibun4. What I have further tq 
fay upon quantity, will come in qipr^ pro- 
perly und^r the follpwing head, of arrange** 
ment. 

And with rpfpf a to arrangement, whicl^ 
may be brought within a narro^y compafS|^ 
^e Engliih heroic line is pommon.Iy Iam- 
bic, the firft iyllable ihprt, the fecond long; 
and fo on alternately through the whole 
line. One exception there is, pretty, fre^ 
quentf Many lines commence wit^ ^ 



•^fbcftaEibs, viz. a long iiid a fhort iyljablc, 
TBjOit this afTeds ndt the order af the fblIpw-> 
i$^ fyllables, Thefe go on alternately a4 
ufual, one ihort and one long. The fol>. 
tdwihg couplet a^ord$ an cs^amplc ol* ^axih 
laad : 

K • • • 

» ... 

.» • * 

< Some fa At fields Sf pureft 'Skher ^^ 
: And bak Sod wiiTten In the blazp of day. 

It 19 unhappy in the con(lru<£tion of^ 
Englj(h verfe, that it exoludes the bulk of 
polyfyllables, though the mod founding 
words in our language; for upon examinar 
tion It will be founds that very few of them 
are compofed of: fuch alternation of long 
and fhort fyllables as to correfpond to either 
of the arrangements mentioned. Englilh 
verfe accordingly is almoft totally reduced 
to di0yl]ables and monofyllables. Magna^, 
nimity is a founding word totally excluded,. 
Impetuofity^ is ftill a finer word by the rcfem- 
blance of the found and fenie ; and yet a 
i^egative is put upon it, as well as upo^ 
tiumberlefs words of the fame kind. Poly* 
fyll^Ies compofed of fyllables long and 
ftiort alteraately, make a good figure in 
yoL.ir, 3 e verfe; 



vef&$ for example, d^etnkuice^ o^tm^ 
qfii0nfiWy pindam^ prodii&i've^ fnSJiCy lo4 
Alch others of three ijdkbles/ Imii^Uimk 
hnferfeSHon^ ndfiemetmourj mifigaMtt, tM^ 
derations ^bfervat^r^ ernammtd^ ngttha^r^ 
and others 0milar of four {yllables^ hegin-^^ 
ning with two fhort fyllablcs, the third 
long, and the fourth fhort, may find a place 
in a line commencing with a Trochleas, t 
Jteow »Qt if there be $iny of BiWtfyllableSn 
Ooe I know of fi¥> tv'% mfmtnfr((4tiff^ 
^ttt words fo (ompofod am QoV fre^wot \jk 
our language, 

One would not imagine without trials h0# 
tiDcouth falfe quantity a{:^)iears in Kr& ^ not 
lefs' than a provincial tone or idioms . . . 'She 
article /i^ is one of the &w in6iu3!fy)libl(|% 
t{|hat is invarial^y (hort> Sei^ hotw IbuOk, %% 
in^kes a lin^ ^here k iiiuft t? ^oflOQm^ 
long: !^ - 

Tbia nymphji (o ih^ dcibu^Uoa of ouoklnd]^ 
Again: • 



WPrwtVw Wtor Af WghtlQcte XdwirM,. 



'/ 1 



< I.* rf 



j*«t 




|4«t<tH«^ di^le be {»DDOu0(ie(i (tsoxii atld it 
Mudel the mthiif tXtoE^. ta nothsitg» 
fitjttnrfo howeyeethutt afllfe qtMUitit^r^ Itt 

jllnd old impertlftence 1 fexpel by hew^* 
^ith Varyiiig yanitieg || from ev'ry part* 
tdv^ w Ihefe kbyrinths ll his ilav«| detains* 
NeW« ftrat^ins flthe iraufiabf loek to ^iq* ' . . 
Her eyes halWdHgoi&iiig-il halfnlfdwD'd i& terfl* 
twr^^t Ibr'the haiidkerthief B that caus'd his psdti* 
fiidTiptis like elements || though born to" fight» '^ 

' The :^f eat tsaaftty «f wo4u)atiptt cpfMpI,* 
ttlbtts in ErtgUfli vwfe, will be found upon 
ifriil to awfefchicHyifom the ^auCw and ac* 
temy mri therefore d>efe Orcweiftapoes 
erfc ef ffwrtfcf ittrpfictarice than is comnwhly 
thought. There is a degree of ititridacjf id 
thU branch of our fti%a, ami it will fc 
qtiire fofflc pahis to give a diftinS view of 
it. Bat wc maft not be dtfcotiraged by dif- 
ficulties. The paufe, which paves the Way 
to the accent, oflSn:* itfclf firft to our ciatni- 
nation. From a very (hort trial, the fol- 

3 C 2 lowing 
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ktwing h&s will be vepifedi ^ lit^ A Un* 
admits but one capital paufe^ 2A,' lift 
different lines, we find this paufe after the 
fourth fyllable, after the fifths after the. 
fixth, and after the feventh* Tlieie- {Kirti^ 
culars lay a folid foundation for dividing 
Bnglifli heroic lines into four forts, diflunt^' 
guifhed by the different placed of the pauie. 
Nor is this an idle diftinAion. On tha^ 
contrary, unlefe it be kept in view, we can-; 
not have any juft notion of the richnefs and 
variety of Englifli vcrfification. Each fort; 
or order hath a tnelody peculiar to itfelf^' 
readily diftinguiAiable by a good ear ; andj^'^ 
in the fequel, 1 am not without hopes to ' 
make the caufe of this peculiarity fufiicient- 
ly evident. It muft be obferved, at lh6 
fame time, that the paufe caonot be uttde. • 
indif^rently at any of the places mentioned^ 
It is the fenfe that regulates the paufe^ as 
will be fecn more fully afterward ;,4and con* 
fequently^ it is the fenfe that determines of 
what order every line muft be. There can ^ 
be but one capital mufical paufe in a line ; 
and this paiife ought to coiiicide, if jpoHlble^ 

with 






with "a ]pkx& in the fenfe ; in order difit 
the fqimd ma^ accord with the fenfe. 

^ What is faid muft be illuftrated by cx- 
jftuplds of each fof t or order* And firft o^ 
the paufe after the fourth fy liable: 

Back throi:^h the paths of pleafing fenfe I ran 

Again, " • ' 

- ♦ • 4 ^ - 

Profufe o^ blifi II and pregnant with delight , , . . 

iAfisrt- the'5th : 

So when an atigel B hv divine icoAifaiand, \" 

With liiiDg tejiipefts || /hakes a gailty iand^ 
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After the >6th ; 

Speed the ibft intercourfe B from Covl to fool 

Again, 

Then from his clol^ eyes thy form Ihall part 

Aitcr the 7th : 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage 

Again, 
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Ahdmihefmoollideftri|$tbn|imuiiiiiirfiSil i 

Be^de the capital paufe now ittentiMedi 
other inferior or femipattfea will he difcof 
Vered by a nice ear. Of thefe there arc 
ootnfnonly two in tach line ) cnebefofe^e 
capital paufe, and one after it. The forcn^ 
k invariably placed after the firft lortg fyU 
kUe^ whether die Hne begin #ith &jU^ 
fyUable or a (hort. The other in its variety 
imitates the capital paufe. In fbtiie Mjif$ 
It follows the 6thiyllable, in fofme the 7tli9 
and in fome the 8th. Of thefe icmipaH^^ 
take the following examples* 

iftand 8th t 

Led 1 through a /ad Ij ^mriety I of wdt f 

ift and 7th t 

r 

Still I on that breaft || etiamourM j let me tk 
2d and 8th : 

/ 1 • * • 

From florms | a jQxelter || and from heat | a ihal^ 
< 2d 



ad and 6tb : 

X^t wealth I let hoiiQur || w»k | die wedded di^mo 

fd and 7th : 

Above I All p^in II all paiTion \ and all pride 

- Ev^n from thefe few example, it ap* 
pears, that the place of the iaft femipaufe^ 
Ukc that of the full paufey is dirc<^ed in a 
^good mcafure by the fenfq* Its prope; 
l&oe widb^ refped: to the melody is after 
^e eighth fyllable, fo as to finish the lin^ 
with an Iambus diftinftly prooouoced^ 
M^hich, ty a longfyUable after a fhort^ is a, 
preparation for reft. If this hold, tka pla^ 
idng du& {bmipaufe after the 6th or 9ft^r 
the 7th fyllable, muft he diredcd by thq 
fenfe, in onkrto avdd apauib inihe middle 
of a word, or betwixt two words intimately 
connedted ; and fo f^r melody is jiifUy fa^* 

crificed to fcnfc. 

In dif^ouriing of the full pauie in a Hex^ 
ameter lipe, it is laid down as a rule^ 
Xb^t it ouglit never to divide a word. Such 

H<?en?e d«viat?? too far frqm ih^ ponne^aion 



l^at ought to be iMtwlxt the p^uif^ofifQt^ 
and of melody, Atid in m £s4glifl^ iincd 
it is for the fame reafoir equally wrong/' ta 
divide a word by a full paudfe* X^ ||t 
juftify this reafoD by experiments, i 

A uoble fuper||fluity it craves 



Abhor, a pcrpc||tuity fhould ftand T 

* 

Are thefe lines diAingvifhablc fron^ prof<^^ 
Scarcely, I think. 

The fame rule is not applicable to a fcK 
mipaufe, which being ihort and faint, f$ 
iiot feniiUy difagreeable when' it divides a 
word. : 

Relent I lefs walls || whoie darldbme rpwid I eontsunf 
For her j whit^. vir|^s || hyme|neals Cng 
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"ifi thefe 1 deep folitudes Q and aw|fv)I cell$ 

It muft however be acknowledged, j^ tbai^ 
the melody here fufFer? in fpme de^iec. A? 
word ouglit to be pronounced wilhoj^t znf 
ff ft ^twixt it§ component fyllabfei. Thft 

Ibmipiftfp: 



^D^iQfe^ inaft htnd td^ tliis rule, and 
tbereby vamfheth almoflnaltogcthcr . 
^' With regard to the capital paiife, it is fo 
tfientual to the melody, that a poet cannot 
bf? too niq? in the choice of its place, in or- 
der to have it full, clear, and diftinft. It 
cannot be placed more happily than with a 
paufe in the fenCc 5' and if the fenfe rpqqiro 

but a comma after the fourth, fifth, fixth, 

^ ■ • « 

dr" feventh fj^able, there can be no diffi- 
culty about this mufical paufe/ But to 
ittAke"^ fCK^ »cc4ncidence eSflential, would 
Cramp 'Verfiffitatioa too much ; and we have 
fepdrferice for^our authority, that there 
may bfe a paufe in the melody where the 
fehfe requires none. We muft not how- 
ever imagine, that a mufical paufe may be 
placed at the end of any word indifferently. 
Some words, like fyllables of the lame 
word, are fo intimately connected as not to 
bear a feparatioh even by a paufe. No good 
poet ever attempted to ieparatea fubflantive 
from its article: the dividing fuch intimate 
tiofmpanions,^ would be harfh and unplea- 
ftrit;* The foUowing Unp^, for example, 
: Vol. 11. 3 P cannot 
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tennot b^ proiHifDoced with ft f^ufti'^tt 
marked. .;. t 

If Heik Timle, the || flow'rs begia to Quiiig 

But ought to be pronounced in the follow- 
ing manner* 

If I>dia fnuie« II the flow^ bei^ to fpni^ . 

• 

If then it be Dot a matter of iiidiCcrfnqr 
wher^ to make the paufe, there ought t% 
be rules for determining what words may 
be ft^parated by a pauie and whdtt ;$j:e in^^ 
capably of fuch /eparatiqn* I Hiall cod^asr 
your to unfold th^fe rul^s i not chieiiy for 
their utility, but in ord^r ^o ei^empUfy ibm9 
latent principles that tend to rcg»4*tc JWf 
tafte even where we are ^rce fenfible of' 
them* And tp that end^ |t feems ^the dim 
gible method to rvB over t^ vecbal jr^Ji%9 
tions, beginning with the mofl: intimate. 
The firft thfit prefents itfcif, is that of adm 
jedive and fubftantive, being thp riclatioii 
of fubftance and quality, the mofl in^^ 
timate of all. A quality cannot exift inde- 
pendent of a fubftance> nor is it feparable 
from it ?Yep in imagination, bccaufe they 

mak« 
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tnake p^rte of the iame idea 1 an^ for Ihaf 
reafoD) it rnuHy with regard to melody^ b^ 
diTagfeeable, to befloW upon the adjedtive 
a fortof inxfbpiMdent exiilence, by Inter-^ 
jediog a^ paufe betwixt it and its fubftanf- 
tive^ I cannot therefore approve the foU 
lowing lines, nor any of the fort j for to 
my tafte they are harih and unpleafaat» . ^ 

OFAo!iT&ndbrfght|linhaMtftnts6f air • 

The (pf itfes of fiery || terma^nts inflame 

Itie rrft, hi! many -eoItHir^cJ j robe concealed ^ 

The famei, his ancient || perfonage to deck 

EVn here, where frozen iQa&ky retires 

1 fit, wirfi fad 11 civility, 1 read 

< 

Back to my native | moderation Aide 
Gr flialt we evVy J decency confound 
Time was, a fbber g Et^liihman wou'd knock 
Andpkcei, on good || fecuricy, his gold 
Tafte, that eternal D wanderer, which flies 

Bat era the tenth |1 revolving day was run 

3 D 2 Firft 
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Foil let the juft y equivalent be pud < n-^ 

Go, threat thy earth-born ([ Myfmidons ; but bert 
Hafle to the fierce D Achilles' tmt (he cries) 

AH but the evef-wakcful || eyes of Jdve 

1 

Your own refiftlcfs U elpquepcc employ 

I have upon this article multiplied cxaair 
pies, that in a cafe where I have the mif-» 
fortune to diflike what pafles current m 
pradice, eVtry tiian Upoil the fpot iiiay 
judge by his own tafte. The foregoing 
reafoning, it is true, appears to jme juft : .1^ 
is however too fubtile, tb afford coiividioil 
in oppofition to tafte. 

Confidering this matter in a Aiperficiat 
view, one might be apt to imagine, that it 
muft be the famCj whether the adjedtive 
go firft, which is the natural order, or 
the fubftantive, which is indulged by the 
laws of inverfion. But we foon difco- 
ver this to be a miftake* Colour cannol 
be conceived independent of the furface 901 
loured ; but a tree may be conceived, a$ 
growing in a certain fpot, as, of a cer- 

taifi 



tain kind, and as fpreacling its extended 
branches all around, without ever thinking 
of the colour. In a word, qualities, though 
related all to one fubjed:, may be confidered 
feparately^ and the fubjedt may be confider- 
ed with fome of its qualities independent of 
others } though we cannot form an image 
ef any iingle quality independent of the 
fubjedt* Thus then, though an adjeftive 
named firft be infeparable from the fub- 
ftaniive, the propofition does not recipro- 
cate. An image can be formed of the fub- 
fl;antive independent of the adjedive ; and 
for this reafon, they may be feparated by a 
paufe, when the former is introduced be* 
fore the latter : 

For theei the fktes || feverely kind ordain 

And curs'd with hearts g unknowing how to yield. 

f. 

The verb and adverb are pf ecifely ill the 
lame condition with the fubftantive and ad- 
jfedive. An adverb, which exprefles a cer- 
tain modification of the adtion exprcfied by 
the verb, is not fcparable from it even in i- 
magination. And therefore I muft alfo 

^ve up the following lines. 

And 
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Aad vriiidi it moct^l btoome$ yob to fotgptt: 

^Th one thmg madiy ] td diiperfe my ftore 

lint an a^on may be conceived leavmg mt 
a particnlar moc^catioir, pf eerfely as a fob^ 
je€k may be conceived leaving owl a paFtrctt-< 
kr qoafify ; and therefore when by itlv^-4 
fion the verb is firft introcfiiced, R haa no 
bad effedt to intcrjeft a paufe betwixt it and 
the adverb which follows. This "may he 
done at the clofc of a line^ where the pau& 
is at leaft as ibll as that Is which' divides did 
Kne : * - 

Nigh to the lodge, &f r* 

The agent and its adion come neXf^ eu-* 
prefTed in grammar by the ad^vo fuhftan^* 
tive and its verb. Betwixt thefei placed in 
their natural order, there is no difficulty of 
interjedinga paufe. An a£tive bei^gis nol^ 
always in motion, and therefore; it is<ealily 
ieparable in idea from its a<Sion* When ii^ 
a fentence the fubftantive takes the ie^^j 
we know not that a^on is to follow s and 

a» 



as re(^ tiMiflr precede the ^rothmenceiii^nt tsf 
motkm, tfais icMerval is a proper (^pportn^ 
nky for a paufe. 

: On the ^dier hand, when by inveriiott 
the verb is placed firll, is It lawful to fepa« 
fate it by a paufe from the adive fubftan^ 
tive? I anfwer not, becaufe an ^ion is 
not in idea feparable from the agent, more 
^n a quality from the fubilanoe to whtcb 
k belongs. Two liaes irf" the firft mte foe 
beauty have always appeared to me excep-* 
tienabk) upon account of the paufe thus 
interjefted betwiiit the verb and the CQnfe^ 
quent fubAantive i and I have now diico^ 
vercd a reafon to fupport my tafte ; 

Jn tk^fh deep fblitudds and auHFol ceUis, 
Where heiv*flly-pcn€ve || Conteroplaci^n dwells^ 
Aad ^vier-^umfiqg | II^UiocfaQly rei^St 

^ The point of the grcateft tleKcacy regard* 
the adtsve verb and the paifive fubftantivo 
placed in their natural order. On the one 
iide It will be obfervcd, that thcfe worda 
%nify things which are not foparable ifi 
id?^. Killing capnot b? conceived with-. 
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wt fomc being that is put to death, fMT 
psunting without a furface upon which thf 
colours are fpread. On the other fide, an 
adion and the thing on which it is exerted, 
are not, like fubftance and quality, united ii| 
one individual fubjedt. The active fubjedt 
is perfedly diftind from that which is paf? 
five ; and they are connected by one cir-r 
cumftance only, that the a&ion exerted by 
the former, is exerted upon the latter. This 
makes it poflible to take the adlion to pieces, 
and to confider it firft with relation to the aw 
gent, and next with rdatbn to the patieii|»: 
But after all, fo intimately conneifled arQ 
the parts pf the thought, that it requires, an 
effort to make a feparation even for a mo- 
ment. The fubtilifing to fuch a degree ia 
not agreeable, efpecially in works of imagi* 
nation. The beft poets however, taking 
advantage of this fubtilty, fcruple not to 
feparate by a paufc an aftive verb from Its 
paflive fubjed. Such paufes in a long 
work may be indulged ; but taken fingly, 
they certainly are not agreeable. I appeal 
$9 the following examples. 



J^&^. tVs "Mnikurv of l/AHatyAcn^* ^t 
Whd pmtMJw fpreftds g Ae ^of ring forficx wide^ 
JU^ eVef fuUyM t the fair face of light 
Repak'd to Qmch^ ^ gMomy cave of Spleoa . 
NtoMng, to make J pMlofophy thy friend 

Shou'd chance to malc^ g the well-drefsM rabble 
fbre 

Or crofs> tp plunder h ^^nces, the main 

Thefe madriaeh never hurt J the church cfr ftatd 

^ow ihali we filt i a library with wit 

Sure, if I ipare S the minifter, no ruled 
Of honour bind me, not to maul bis tools. 



• f 



pn the other hand, whipn the paflive fyb^ 
jedl by inverfion is firft named, there is no 
(Jifficulty of interjefting a paufe betwixt it 
^nd the verb, more than when the ailivp 
fubjedt is firft named. The fame reafon 
tolds in both, that though a verb cannot 
bp Jfeparated in idea fropi the fubftantiv^ 
.which governs it, and fcarcely from the 
fubftantive it governs; yet a fubftantivc 

> Vol. II. 3 E may 
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nay always be coDceived indepeAdei^ of 
the verb* When tjj,^ pafiiir^ (»)9«i9: «|ijjr 
trodttced before the verb, ve know aot 
that an a^on b to be exerted upon it) 
therefore we may reft ^U thfi.g<Stion. cs^nw* 
mences. For the falcQ of illuihjsitiQQ tal^ 
&e following examples. 

J* . * .- ' •: •'. •,■ ciTlA 

Shrioes! where Aoir vigUs | p^e-eyM virgins Jceeo 

Soon as diy Ifcc^rs | treoAblbg I unclofe 

Nbhspplcr tMH *li^ ftdc4 <?ye8 p\Wffi!wi 

What isfiudr^^ (Mog thftirJiMifti 
Iq^s tQiageners^ obi^nratiapi wU#i | ihall 
}uu«^ oc(:afion for afterwards. ^ 71;^;^ Jiatiual 
Qrdf r of placing 1^ adlive i!iibft^tlve and 
^Scj^vierb, is niore friendly tp a paufiilsisaip 
|]^ inverted order. 5nt in jail the other 
connefUons, inverfion affbrds by far a befe^ 
ter opportunity for a paufe. Upon this de- 
pi^ one of the great advantages 'that 
Uai^ yerfe badi over liiyme. Tfa^ prtvl^ 
kge of iiUverfion^.in which it far- excels 
i^iymc^ gives it a tniich greater choice =dF 
ptifesi than can be hadintbQoatisraLtHi&r 



mi)^,'BiAti^Yi^lm m 
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WitiGW proceed to '^ Ifighter cdnheiil 
tfon$, ^htch fliall be'dScuflfed in ohe^gene- 
Iprf articte. " Words coniiedcd by cbnjlinc* 
tfonsdnd prttpofilions fre61y admit 4 pauf^ 
i>«wi3tt them, which will be clear frotii 
the fdHbtv^iiig inflances. 



» — • 



AflTume what fexes | and what ihape they pleaft 
^be light inilida g of the lower iky 
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Connedkig particles were invented to umttf 
in a period two fubftantives fignifying things 
odca^ikilly united in the thooght, '4)uC 
«^hicli have no natural miion. Arid bc^ 
twixt tvvTo^ihgs not only feparablfe in fde^} 
but really diftind, the mind»^ for the iSki 
«f inelodyi chearfully admits by a paufe a 
tnbmefttiry dii^unCKon &f their oeeafioAsii 
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: Ont cftpEHd branch of the fubjeft k^ M\ 
upon hand, to which I am directed by what 
kjuft now laid. It concerns dio(e parta of 
i§9eech which fingty reprefent no idea, and 
wJlKckoJbecDme iKtt fignificant till they b4 
joined to other words. I mean conjundionSi 

3 E a prepofitigns, 
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prepofitions, articles, and fucb ISEe acce^b* 
ncs, paffing under the name of ^fti^i^t 
Upon thefe the queition occurs, WhcU*e» 
tlmy can btf feparated by a paufe from th« 
words that make them fignificaot? Wbe-4 
ther, for example, in the foUowing lines* 
the reparation of the acceffory prepc^ticHZ - 
from the prtnc^fubftantiTe, be accoidin^r 
to rule? 

The goddefs with | a difconteoted air 

And heighten^ by ft die dkunodd^a QiitliDg taya. i 

"When vi(5Hms af || yon altar's foot wc liay * 

So take it in R the very wofds qf Cre^h^ , ; 

An enfign of n the delegates of Jove 

Two agea o -er g his native realm he reign'd 
While aftgels, with || their filvet* wings b^etOuJk • 

Or feparating the conjuo<aioA frpqi thef 
word it a>nneda with what go^ befive 5 

e 

Talthybius and ll Eurybates the good 

It will be obvious at the firft gknee, dwf 
the foregoing realoning upon objefts natu-^ 

rally 



raUy c6iiiii»([ted, are not s^kableto words 
\¥hich of thcmielves arc ii^re ciphers. W« 
tnaf): therefore have recour£e to fome other 
principle for folving the prefent cpie&on* 
7hefe partidtts out of their place are tMatw 
ly Infignifieaiit. To give them a meanings 
they ttmft be joined to certain words. Tbd 
neceffity of this jundJten, together witit 
cuftom, forms an artificial conne^on*, 
%vhich has a ftrong influence upon the 
mind* It cannot beat even a momentary 
jfeparatiofl) which deilrcysdie fenfe> and id . 
at the &me time contrididory to pnldice^ 
Another circumflance tends ftill more to 
make this &paration difagreeable. The 
long fyllable immediately preceding the full 
paufe^ mufl be accented; for this is req^L* 
red by the melody^ as will afterward ap- 
pear* But it is ridiculous to accent or put 
an emphafis upon a low word that raifes na 
idea^ and is confined to the humble prcn 
vince of conne^ng words d)at raife ideasv 
And for that reafbn, a line muft be di&« 
grceable where a particle immediately pre- 
cedes the full paufe } for fuch conflrui^ion 

of 
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of a Una raaloM the mdody dOcotd trith 'Hf^ 
fenfe. ". ^ 

Hitherto we have diTcourfed upp^t tb^ 
panfe only which divides the line. Arc ike 
6axK rdes api^icaUe to the;«9PQUidifi^ 
paul^? ThismuftbftaiiAvered^ftmakioS 
adiftinSion. In the firit liaeu^^^cnm^l& 
the concluding paofe differs little, if at all, 
§rtin the paufe which divides ■^'Mc'i ind 
forihatreaibn, the niles are applicable tt) 
both equally. Theo 
cbii^lct, is in a <fifie 
fi^bles greatly the c 
Iteiameter tine. Bo 

fo remarkable, that drey never catT be grace- 
ful, unlefs when they accompaiiijii^ppajtfeijn 
&e fenie. Hence it ibtlovrs, that a couplet 
ought always to be finiflied with ibme 6)oh 
in the fenfe ; if not a point, at leaft a coping. 
The truth is, that this rule is &ldom tranf- 
gpeJTed. In Pope's works,, upon a curfwy 
fearch indeed, I found but the fcdk>wvt^ 
deviations fr«n the rule. ^ ^ 




One all extending. all>preiennog foul 
Conneds each being ■■■ " ■ ■ 

AiiotKert 






■Jb ^wir&fli colours from the vernal flow^rti 
1V> ftett. ftdtn raitibovirs ere (bey drop in (bowers 
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r But i^pWi iupppfiog the connection to bft 
£} 0endec as to admit a paijtie', itfollpii^ 
fjot that a jpaufe may always be fwt* Th«r<> 
IS one rule to which every other ought to 
bend. That the fenJTe njuflt ncvpr h? WQiin4^, 
f d or obfcuKd by the muiic ; and upon ^f 
account^ I condemn the foUowing iinef ; , 

Ulyflies, fiift J in pubBc cares, ihefoun4t 

Wio rifirig,^ high || th' imperial fceptrc cais'di . \ 

With rcl^ft to inverfion, it appears both 
ffcun reafon and experiments, that manjr 
words which cannot bear a feparatioii m 
their natural order, admit a paufe when in- 
i^rtcd, ' And it may be added, that when 

two 
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twowdfds, ottWo ihembeft df a fetttenfeft, 
in their nataral order, can be feparaterfby i 
paufe» fuch reparation can never be ami(s in 
an inverted order. An inverted period, 
which runs crofs to the natural train ei 
ideas; requires to be marked in ibint mea- 
fttrc even by paufes in the fenfe, that the 
parts may be diftindly known. TR^e th« 
following examples. 
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fts with coM lips R I ldfs*d the &ct«d Veil. 

V . - • ■ .... . , . . ..' 

With other beauties B cbarxn my partial eyes. 
FoUimiiy view fliet all die bright diod^ ' 
With words like thefe B the troops Ulyfles ruPdL 
Back to th' aflembly roll the thronging^train*^ 
Not for their grief | the Gredan hoft I Ume^ 

The fame where the feparation is made at 
the dofc of the firft line of the couple : 

For ffHrits, fi-ecd from mortal laws, with cafe 
Afliime what fe^s and what ihapcs they pleafc." 

Th« paufe is (sdenMe ev<eii ai'die ^dti^6t 
Ac coBpIet, for the reafon juft iKJw faggd^- 

cd. 



flefltriy. Beauty pp Lanouag^ ^oj^ 

§d^ tbat inverted members require ipm« 
^i%i2t. paufe in th« fenie ; 

•Twas where the plane-tree fpregd it$ flwdes a- 

round : 
The altars heavM ; and from the crumblmg ground 
A mighty dragon (hot. 

r 

Thu$ a txaUi ! oli^a&aing hath infeolibly 
led us to conclufions with reg^^rd to th? 
muikal pauie, very diiFerent from thofe ia 
the firft fedioD, concerning the feparating 
by an interjedted circumftance words inti^ 
mately connected. One would conjefturc, 
that where *ever words are feparablc by in- 
te^tat^ing a durcumftance, they (hould be^ t^^ 
qually feparable by interjefting ^ paufe*. 
fiut, upon a more narrow infpcdioh, the 
appearaTi|:er of analogy varjifbeth, To^ roak? 
this evident, I need only premife, that a 
pauie in the ienfe diflinguifh^s the different 
members of a period from each oth?r ; that 
two words of the fame member may be le^ 
parated by a circumftance, all the three 
making ftill bpt one member ; aqd therefore 
^at a pau(e in- the f^nfe has. no con^iedion 
mrith the? fepafation of words, by interje^ed 
i YoL.lL 3 F circumftances. 



eihniittftatic^. ' ^Ms ^ fets Ifee kaamr . mk 
dear light. It is dbfei^d" abMr«;->' ^m^lig^ 
mufical pauie is intimate.^ cqaileQed Vd^ 
'ihe pauie in theifen(e ; fo intimately tt»deei^ 
ithat regukrly tbey ought to .coincide. As 
this would be too great a reftfaint; 4 licence 
is indulged, to place pauiec for the (ake-«)f 
the mufic whet« thejr ao^mot ^jtaeSke^'fyc 
the fenfe. But ^is liccmoe tnuft b«>ictq3lt 
M^ifliin bounds. And «r mofieaSxapcndSb 
btijgiht hevte to'^^lacied '' wb»« :« IflmtINK 
««duided'bytheliMfc^ as, £m- fStim^^bi^ 

twii;t th« active ind'foltowtegjfottftawrti*^ 
-^vhidh make parts ' <^ ^ ikkita idt^ cta|[l 
^11 Icfs betwitt a faM^6 igiKt' l<ie ^:ii7«D(i 
wbicfh m^es it fignjfics^nt. ; '^ . ;> 

Abftrafting at prdent from the pccuHa* 
Titjrdf modulattdn arifirig ffoni-the^ffiSMtlt 
|)atires, it canno:t fail to %t bbfer^d'^ 
general, that they introdvkjc »nf6 '^r'^^Sr^ 
no flight degree of variety. Noting more 
fatigues the ear, thafl a number of QhtfbffA 
'^ines having all the feme paafe, whkh.is 
extremely remarkable ia the Frendi verifi- 
cation, 'This imperfe^on will be difeern- 

"cd'^y a fin? car «vcn ia th« ihortcft fuccef- 

fioR, 



Ami indibofiQO)9 iatpljprable ia a Joq^ 
fs^m$ Pope excels^ all the world in th^ 
Variety of his modulation, which indeed is 
not lefa pet&&:, of its kind than that o^ 
Virgil* 

From what is now faid, there ought to 

i»e >oAe> jexoeptiook Uniformity ia the 

ineiiihi^w «^ a tl;iODght| demands eqiia)up|i^ 

^SJMty ifttbie :0)ei9l:)er& of th^ period which 

expie^jlhit thought* Whea therefore 

jrefen^liogi^ pbyeOs or things are, exptieffod 

4a afJ^nraiiQr oC ver^rlio^^^ th^fe B^s ij[x 

fi^batk ftrtt(9tttre. ougho tp. l^ as unjfpri:tf as 

lpQ0ihk». a04 the paufesin particular ofig^t 

^jil f>fi;he^ tP haMe the faoie; place. Tf(h^ 

the £)Eowing exampl«s« ^ 






% f<*WH0? l»^ II thy dying eyes were closed* . ., 
Jj^y foreigp. hands || diy decent limbs compos*d> 
By foreign hands || thy humble grave adorn'd. 

Again, 

Brig^ as die finv II her eyes the gazers firike» 
Aiidf lii^ Ad fun, || they ihiae on all aUkfi* 

3 Fa Speaking 
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i^i2 Beauty <H^ LAN0ifAG«;-Cfe:5tl^JIBf. 
Spcakmg of Natute, or the <Srod of Nattfea : 



J 



Warms in the fun |I refreflies in the breeze. 
Glows in the ftars B and bloflfbms in the trees, 
lives through all life || extends throiigh ^11 exteittt. 
Spreads undivided U operates unfpent. 

Paufes are like to dwell longcf lipoil 
hand than I imagined; for the futgtft Is 
not yet cxhaufted. It h laid down abovci 
that Englifli heroicverfe, confidering melo- 
dy only, admits no more than four capital 
paufes ; and that the capital paufe of every 
line is determined by the fenfe to be 
after the fourth, the fifth, the fixtb^ or 
feventh fyllable. And th t this doc- 
trine holds true fo far as melody aloBe *i$ 
concerned, every good ear vriil bear tefti- 
mony. At the fame time, ejfaiiipks arc 
not unfrequent, in Milton efpecially, of the 
capital paufe being after the firft, the fe- 
cond, or the third fyllable> And that this 
licence may be taken, even gracefully, 
when it adds vigour to the expteffion, I 
readily admit. So far the found may be 
juftly facrificed to the fenfe or expfeflioii. 
That thh licence may be fuccefsfully taken» 

will 



twH be clear frofifi Ae 'foHdwing example* 
Pope, in his. tranflatiori of Homer, de^ 
fcribes a rock broke off from a .mQuntsdn, 
and hurling to the plain, in the following 

words. 

From'fteep to fteep the rolling ruin bounds; 
Atevery ihock the crackling wood reibunds ; . 
Still gath'ring force, it fmocks ; and urg'd amain^ 
IVhirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to 

the plain: .^ 

There flops |1 So He6);or. Their whole force he 

prov'd, 
Refiftlefs when he rag'd ; and when he flopt^ un* 

movMr 

In the ptnnlt line the proper place of the 
mufical paufe is at the end of thr fifth fyl- 
lable ; but it enlivens the expreffion by its 
coincidence with that of the fenfe at the 
ehd of the fecond fyllable. The flop- 
ping (hort before the ufual paufe in the 
melody, aids the impreflion that is made 
by the . defcription of the ftone's flopping 
fliort. And what is loft to the melody by 
this artifice, is more than compenfated by 
the -force that is added to the defcription/ 

Milton 



Milton makes tihifipf ufe^ of tfaifr lionie^ 
wilnqfi the fdilowxng exainplel 6otti.-]s9 



Thus ^ch the year 



Seafqis return, but not to me returns 

Day II cm: ^ fweei a{q>roach of even or ukiiis* 



voices to the midnight-air 
Sole S or refponfive eadi to othen nooe* 



' i . 



And over them trlamphant Death hia^ dart ' 
ifeookU bat delay'd to ftrfte. " - " • -=• - 

Stood rui'd II (lood vaft infimtude confin^ / ^ ; > 

>hM ^ ■ ' t c And bard'ning in hJs^ftreii^^ .. 
jQ^e&gfor never iioce created m^ . 
Mp^Tuch embodied foi'ge. 

* ' * t. 

From hi3 flack hand the garland wreatb^^&rlivc 

IWn drop^d II and all the faded roles fliel ' 

• . . . ' « . , 

<$f um^flkitfad night, receiva him Jftextf 
Vide gufhg II and with ui!ter loft of h^gfg; 

QQiretteas hisD) Csf^ 



"> « ...» 
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ilghi^ Jllft b(i^inif i&aod i^pg piw/ 

TprmoD^ hkn {[ round he tlnovirs JUs baleful 
eyes, £s?r, 

, If wc coqfi4cr the.loir^iQg psflagff 
^ithf ej^Q# to . n3db4y yfioglyiai : the . pwikf 
are andoubtedly out of their proper placfi# 
3utbeiQg united with diofe of the ieii&, 
they in£drce the expreidiau and ealivoa v^ 
greatly. And the beauty of expreflion tfi 
f^QpmwLiAqsite^ ttp t|jie i^und» wb|c^j by:^ 
f^at-ural depeptiQii, rxtdjfj^s evt^ tho melody 
appear more |«ei&€i; ,than • if the .mnfic^ 
|)aufesc^^i(f^gHiiaff« ^ ' ^ 

To explain the roles' of accenting, two 
general obfervatiQn$ nwft be f^enii&4- The 
^rft is, Thatxi^ceptB b»vcx double effe^ 
gaKqf^cwitiabtttetDttheansW bygi^^ng 
it air jsmi fpii^it 2 . dtey ood^tribute not, le^ 
to the fenfe, by didingmduog important 
words ftotA ^sdber$v Thefe tfwo nffe&B 
<aight ;;^fi€iwr lo fbe feparated> Ji^^a mujGca^ 
accent be put where the feflfe ^je^k$ we 
foci a difcordance betwkt ike bought ^nd 

the 
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die melody. An accent^ lor egei^Mil^ 
placed on a tmrd that ma^^ no figure^ 
has the effect to burleik it^ by giving it aa 
unnatural elevation. The injury thua donq 
to the fenfe, is communicated to the melo^ 
dy by the intimacy of connexion, and 
both fceni to be wounded. This rule is 
applicable in a peculiar manner to particles; 
It is indeed ridiculous to put an emphafii 
on a word which of itfelf has no meanings 
and like cemerit fcrvcs only to unite words 
iignificant. The other general obfervation 
is, That a word of whatever niHnbcf <sf 
fyllables, i^ not accented ^pon more tlw^ft 
Qnc of them. Nor is this aq al^itrary pracr 
tice. The objed reprefcntcd by the word, 
^ kt in its beft light by a fingle accent : 
Reiterated accents cm different fyllables i^ 
^cceffion, make not the emphafis fbonger | 
but baVe art air, as if the ipund only of the 
accented fyllables were rcgar4ed, and not 
the fei>fe of the word. , . . 

Keeping in view the foregdng. obferva^ 
tions, the doiSfcrine of accenting Englifh he^ 
rolt ^??5Ffe, Is ci:tremely-.fttople^^ ia the ;firii 
|>lace, .aeoenti%-is cohfia^^ 



.>-- ivii»nif^$* 




iyiMh\t§i for the niek)dy admits not wi 
decent upon any fliort fyllable. In the next 
place^ as the melody is inrkhed in propof^ 
tbn to the number of accdnts, every word 
thsLt haa a long fyllable ought to be accent^ 
ed, unle& where the accent is rejected by 
the fenfe : i word, as obferved, that 
makis no figure by its fignification^ icannot 
hear an accent. According to this rule, a 
Ibc may admit five accents , a cafe by no 
tneansrarCk 

But fuppofing , every loAg IJrllable to b# 
accented^ there is jconftantly, in every linc^ 
one accent which makes a greater figurtf 
than the reft. This capital accent is th^ 
which precedes the capital paufe. Hencer 
it is dHKnguifhable into two kinds; one 
ihat is iihmediately &cceeded by th^ 
paufe, and one that is divided firom tba> 
paufe by a fliort fyllable. The former be- 
longs to lines of the firft and third order i 
the latter to thofe of the fecond and fourth*; 
Examples of the firft kind. 

&Mothfia«r die waves U thetephjrrs gently pl^y^ 
j^li^a fmiri II and all tl^ world was |py. 

- V01..IL 3 G Ht 



l^ni»'aiM»iaurc-p^9id|«D4||ml|cg«9 - i 

• » ' • i - 

£xamplea of the ^cQfid. . [ 

There lay three girteri fl half a pmr idF gibvesf 
iliiid all the tf6|)bic§ g of hU fofn^J^vek 'i 

Our humble prov^sce || is to teod the faiff * 

Noc a lefs^ pleafing ]|, thpqgb lels glorious ea^ q; | 

And hew tnvm^l irdies || to the grotidd ' 

Tkefe accents make different tfti|iref&dn» 
CQ the mindy which ^1 be the fiib^& of 
a foXiawing fpeculation* In the mrai» 
^me,. it may be fafely pronounced a capi^ 
tal defcA in the compofition of verie, to 
put a )ow word, incapable of an accent^ iif 
die place where this accent ihould be. Thi» 
bars the accent altogether ir and I koQW xta 
«tber fault mere fubverfive of the melodyip 
i# i€ be not that of barring a paufe altogether^' 
) Slay add affirmatively,, that it is a capital 
beauty in the compofition of verfe, to havef 
the moft important word of the fcqtertce^ fd 
placed as that this capital accent may be laid 
«po& it. No fingle circumftance contri^ 
butes more to the energy of verie^ than ta 



have tbfe.ifedcMrti t #4*d, th^t/ t^^tW 
itxi^oVtance of its meaning, is intitled to a 
peculiar emphafis/ To ibow the bad cffcA 
of e]cpludiQg the capital accent, I refer tbc^ 
reader tf^ {(hoc inftaacea given abovea, 
p. cob; i^htte j^articl^ ate feparated by a 
pairfe from the capital words that makd 
them fignificant^ aod which particles ought, 
lor the fake of the melody, to.be accented^ 
were they capable o^ an accent. Add to 
ihefe the followiog inftafice^ from the £i3^r 
on 



• .# • 



Oft, leaving wl^t II is natural andf fit. 



\ e 



Hot jix fixf^i fiC . II of fpioeik and Cuir 4i£laia 

Ko^ardbti-vUe n'obfeenlty flibuld fitld 

Wxa love;ViF«s «t Q ad eafy monarch's care ' 




For 'ds bat half y a judge's talk, to knovir 

/. 

^Timmntmrn^r I taAe, jtttlgcinbnt, leariubg^^ j^ 

3 Q 2 That 



4^ B9AxrirTtoff>I2AKDV»«B^^,XV!m^ 

'TIS hefk (ota/MOfeii H joqr cenfm^ tq re(faai|^ , 

A 597* 

When this fault is at th^ end of the lines" 
that clofes a couplet^ it leaves not tbe ledft 
trace of melody ; 

But of ^is frame the bearings, and the tfea^^ ' "'' 
The ftrong coqnQf^Qt, nice dependenckd / 

. In a Unc expreflive of ^^t ig liumble or 
dge€ted» it impEovcs the refembiancer be^i 

twixt the found and fenfe, to exdode thQ 
capital accent. This,, to my tsd^tj U ^ 
lieauty in the following lines. 

In th^fe deep solitudes || and a^ful cells 

The pdor inhibitant || beholds m vain 

• • • 

To condude this article, the accents are 
HOC, like the fyU^iles, ooBfined tola eettkW 
number, SomP itQ«$ hvr^ nt^ fi^we^-l^aa' 

five, 



fiv^, and: there lhfe^llB«ff?ttiat^^dniit.M>t^-^ 
hmt ^c, ' This variety, m we have fccn, 
depends. entirely on the ,4iifercn^ pow^^oCr 
the : component words; ' Partides, ! even 
where they are long hy pofition, cannot he 
accented ; and polyfyUabks, whateverfpace 
they ciccupy, admit but one acceirt* Poly^ 
fyllaUes have another defeift, that: tihey 
generally exclude the full paufe. Liuye 
fhown above, that* few polyiyilables caa. 
find place in the conidrudion of £ngli(b 
verfe. * . Here i are re^tis for e3pi;:i4;iding 
them, fi^ould they find place. " ^; 
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I:iatit.tn&w :pmpared to ::folfil a>piX)nifo 
<x»ip^ntiqg;the rfQur^folttjoif lines thit^eiiteir 
into Bfigjiiih bf^qi^ v^rfe^ ' That diefe howj 
«icl%of ithBin^ a pf^uliar egielody difling»i(HH» 

able by a good e^i^I yeat^ed to fug^^i 
and promtfed to ^ccpilnt for i add thpagh 
this ful?je<^ is extfeipely delicate, J am rioft 
without hopes pf m^)4f% g^ O^y eiig^g^ 
ment. Firft, however, like a wary gene«» 
ralj I tak^e^^adyaiitage^ithe grcnndwlll 
pflP^* ^I.donot SMier, diat tHs'peqi;^^ 

of l»Q4ttl»ftQ« t? ip .evwyAiii^ 

ceptiWc, 



4t% BxAifrir*«»^]bk»6tfAdik^01>;5!?VSK 

cApuUe. Ptr from it. The iiApi^ffiiSiift 
inacfe by t period, wfc^cher it be terfe oi^ 
^rafei i» occafioned chiefly by the thoughtf^ 
isd in an inferior degree by the vcord&i 
and tbefe articles are io intknacely nni^ 
feed wtdi ^e mdody, that d^y hive cads 
cCthem a fbong infloaixie opoa tiie citkers; 
With Tefpeft to die* melocfy in partkblar; 
inftances are wtthout number, of melody,^ m 
itfifilf poor and weaky piecing, for rich and 
^ndted where it ia fu^tottsd by dia 
ibought and expr^ffimi^ I am therefiare 
intitled to inlift, Ibot this* eirpbriment btt 
tried upon lines of equal rank. And to a^ 
wad dK |)er|dia3dliy ^ivUMis&fy^ l^niuft 
ailbriiifift, d^ the liilea chofiin'^ ar tlFiil 
1»it^aH)r accented beft)rt^tlitf)>a^ fbf 
upon a matter abutidaiifty refi^d^ in i^Ti^ 
I:iai»ld Mt wffiingly be tmbtft^Nibd^ #M| 
fiotty and irr(^«ai^ line^. Thefd pttlimk 
jHadea being adjuiled, I begins widi fomcf 
getteralobfervad(»h6, thtt wiH fitfe repMicm^ 
^ianiedring over aiutovef ^pon eack'piu^ 
ticalarcafe. And, ili'ft; an aceent fiidceeA? 
•d by a^ pau&, flftakes^'ftniftbly a deeper iiiH 
pieOioi^dkan whet^ tfai^tirice go^a^^ffdii' 

out 



90 9^:^ ^ to mtk^ m ift^prc^oi) w^ 

tb«r«|s flp p»v^. Thf fa<% is f^^rtaio, chai| 
in runmag oy©f a |ipw lintjs, t)j^r« is fcarcei 
M $gr £i 4b11 ^is not rtftdily to dtftinguiih 
from 9^trh ^%% f«mQular accent which 
immc^i^ly j^«:odes the fpll paufe. In th§ 
p«:3(t pifiQe» ; the eUv^nioa of an accenting 
l@ne, prWu^eth in th« wind a fimiiar ^n 
vation* whi^^h i$ continued during the patti«« 
Every drt^umft^nce i^ difierent where thtf 
paufe 16 leparated froi^ the accent by a ihort 
^alHe* The impreiiioii made by tbeacn 
&tnt\tmor€ flight when there is no ftopi 
gnd t}»3 dflution of the accent i$ gone in a 
noment by the fallmg of the voice in pro^ 
Qonncfng ithe ihort fyllable that faj^teiiai; 
7h$ p^ufe alio ia ienfibly aiFeded l;^ ^e 
pc^ion o( the ^cent. In lines of the 6r0t 
and thifd order, the clofe conjundion of 
^ ftccQfit and paufe, occafioos a fuddea^ 
i^ wi4¥>Mt preparation, which rou&athq 
iS^ind; and beilqws on the melody a fyidtm 
^ m^ Wi^en, on the other hand, the 
ffiliei if iibiparated from the accent by a 
ihor( i^Ual^) which alw^ayi happens ia 
i lines 



4|H BwAnrv^t^ tAHQ»ti^»(CI^X^^!SS^ 

fines of the iecotid and fourdi order^ titt 
paafe is ibft and gende. Thk Chore imac^ 
cented fyUable fisccedding one that is a<y 
dented, muft of coorfe foe pronounced mdi 
a idling voice, which naturaJIy pnepamfbr a 
paiife. The mind falls gendy from theaccentN* 
ed fyHable^ and Hides into reft as it were 
infenfibly. Further, the lines themielve^ 
derive different powers from the pofition d 
die pitaie* A paiife after the fointh fylla- 
ble divides the line into two unequal por*^ 
iions, of which the largeft comes laft^ 
Tiiis circumftance refolving die line into 
an afcending feries, makes an impreffion id 
jpronouncing like that of mounting iijpwardi 
And to this imprcffion contributes the re- 
doubled effort in pronouncing ^he largeft 
portion, which is Jaft in order. The mind 
has* a different feeling when the paui« 
ifucceeds the fifth fyllabie. The Une being^ 
divided into two equal parts by this pauie,^ 
thcfe parts, • pronounced with equal efibrt^^ 
are agreeable by their uniformity. A lino 
divided by a paiife after the fixth iyllabiei 
fhakes an imprcflion oppofite to that firft 
fiicntionedr^ Being divided into tw6 tnc^ 

quai 






<{did^poitions, of W tl»e flicMeft ift laft 
hk ' order> it appejatrs like a ibw deicendiitg 
iferids; and die feoDmi portion being pro>« 
jlioaticcd with lefs effort than the iirft, tfa« 
idimkliibed effort preparer die mind for fcA^ 
And this preparation for reft is ftill more 
fenfibly felt wfaere>^ d^ paufe is after th0 
^enth ij^falc^ as in lines of the fourth 
Drderv 

No perfbn tan be at a loi& in applyiiag 
diefe obfervationSi A line of the firft c^et 
ts of all the tinoft fpirited and lively^ To 
produce tMse^d, ieVeral of the circuam 
ftanpesabov^ihentipned concur. Thc^ accent^ 
being followed inftantly by a paufe, makes aa 
illuftrious figure : the elevated tone of the 
accent elevates the mindt the minid is fup^ 
port0din its elevation by thfc fuddch un4 
|M-epafed paufe which foilfes and animateis t 
and die line itfelf, reprefenting by it& une* 
qtial divifioR an afcending feries> carries th4 
tnind fttU higher^ making an impreflion £h> 
milar to that of naounting upward. Th« 
fecond ordeif hdB a modulation fenfibly 
#ifr6et, fofti and flowing, 'the accent is 
not fo fprightly as in the former^ becaufe a 
. Vol. II. 3 tf &ott 
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ftidit fyttabie intervenes betwixt it and tho 
fiaufe: its deration, by the fame mcan^ 
vani(heA Inftantaneoufly ; the tsSmdj b)r a 
Hailing voice, is gently prepared for a ftop 9, 
and the pleafure of uniformity from the di-^ 
yifion of the line into two eqoal parts, h 
calm and fweet. The third order has-ist 
modulation not fo cafily exprefled in words» 
It in part refembles the firft order^ by thef 
livelinefs of an accent fucceeded in^bntly 
by a iull paufe. But then the deyation 00* 
cafioned by this circiunftance, is balanced 
in ibme degree by the remitted effort in 
ponouncing. the fecond porti9n> which r&« 
mitted effort has a tendency to reft^ Anr 
other circumftance diftinguilheth it remarkri 
ably. Its capital accent comes late, bekig 
placed on the fixth fylkble > and this cir-^ 
cumftance beftows on it an ak of gravity 
and folemntty. The laft order refembles 
the fecond in the mildnefs of its accent and 
foftnefs of its paufe. It is (till more folemn 
than the third,: by the latenefs of it& capital 
accent. It alfo poilefT^s in a higher degree 
than thp: third, the tendency tp reft; and 
by that circumftance is of all the heft qna^ 
: : lifted 



fSeSiJW'. Beaut V of LAN^trAeE. 4,2f 
Mtd for cbfing ^ period m the complbteil 

&3t thcfc arc not all the diftinguifhing 
€harad:ers of the diffefcnt orders. EacK 
order alfo, by means of its final- accent and 
paufe, makes a peculialr impreflion ; fo pe« 
culiar as to produce a melody clearly dif- 
tinguifliable from that of the others. This 
l^eculiarity is octafioncd ^ by the divifioii 
il^hlcbthe capital paufe makes in a linel 
By an unequal dtvBon in the firfl order^ 
flie mind has an imprcffion of afcendingj 
and is left at the cldfe in th^ higheft eleva-^ 
tion, which is dtfplay'd on the concluding 
fyUable. By this means, a ftrong emphafis 
is naturally laid upon the concluding fy lia- 
ble, whether by raifing the voice to a 
fimrper tone, or by expreffingthe word in a 
fuller tone. This order accordingly is of all 
tbe-leaft proper for concluding a period, 
where a cadence is proper, and riot an ac* 
cent. In the fecond order, the final ac- 
cent makes not fo capital a figure. There 
18 nothing fingular in its being marked by a 
paufe, for this is common to all the orders ; 
(tnd this os'der, being deftitute of the im- 
3 H a preffion 



preffion of afcmt, c«ki«ot rival the firftvdn; 
dcr in the elevation of its accent, mr cotM 
ieqaently m the d^nily of its ptMej:^ 
thefe always have a mutual influeace* 
This order, however, witfc refpe<ft to ita 
^ofe, maintainB a fuperiority. c/f6t the tfaud 
and fourth orders. In th^fe the ckfe-iii 
pore humble, beii^ Wought down by the 
Vnpreffioo of dcfcqjt, and by ^remitted 
effort in prqoouncingi confidc^hly iath^ 
^rd ord?r, a<i4ftqi naofc confide?ably iq; 
the laft, A^o^ding to this dciogjtion,. th^ 
5»nqluding acc^atsi and pavfcsqf. the fbuc 
orders being reduced to a fcalci will.fbrm^ 
defcending f?rie§ proibs^fely i^ aq aiitjraieti-, 
Wl prqgreflion. ; 

Aft?r what is f?^d, will it bethought re^ 
fining tqo pjuch to fugged, thgt the di^er«A 
orders are qualified fpr differcqtpurpofes, and 
that a poet of genius will be natural^ led to 
^ake a cboic? accordingly? I cannot think 
this altogether chiqierical. Jt appears to 
me, that the firft order is proper for a fem 
timcnt that is bold, lively, or impetuou&i 
that the third prder is proper for, fubjc«^ 
gW, fojei^n, 9r Iqft^i thj? ifeogai /«« 

'■■■ wlwi 



and in^ general for all the {ympexhmc emo^ 
tbns ; and the laft ix>t fabjeds of the famxi 
kind; when tempered with any degree d£ 
folemnity. I do not contend, that any onie 
order is fitted for no other taik^ than that 
aiJigned it. At th?it, r^itc, po fort of modua 
ktion would be left for accompa|iyiri|; ordP 
nary thoughts, that have nothing peciuliar 
IP them, t only venture to fu^geft, and I 
^o it with diffidence) that one order is pe4 
culiarly ^apted to certain fubje^s, and 
l>etter qualified ^hanthe others fiar expreiT- 
ing fiich fubjefts. The; beft way to judg(* 
\^ by experioieiil j jtridtQ avoid the iqripu- 
tation of a partial fearch, I fli^li confine my 
inftances to a fingle poem, beginning, witl^ 
the firft order. ..r ^ • , ^ 

On her white bres^^ a i]parkUng crafi flie worej^ 
Which Jews might kiK, and Infidels adore. 
Her lively looks, a fprightly n>ind difcIofe» 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thofe-: 
Favours to none, to kll fhe (miles extends ; 
Ofr ihe rejeifts, but ifever once oiKnds. 
Pright as the fun, her eyes the gazers ftrike^' 
^nd. Mice tlie iun^ they il^e on all alike. 

yei 
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Tet graceful eafe, and fweettiefi yoid of pride» « 
Might hide her fmttlt$» if bdles had faults to hide: 
If to her ihftre fbroe female errors fall, 
Jjxk on her face, aod you'U forget 'em all. 

Rape of ibe Lack. 

In accounting for the remarkable livelinefa 
of this paflagc, it will be acknowledged by 
every one who has an ear, that the modu<- 
lation muft come in for a (hare. The lines, 
all of them, iare of the lirft order ; a veiy 
unufual circumflancie in the author of this 
poem; fo eminent for variety in hisverfifi- 
catioh. Who can doubt, that, in this paf-^ 
fiige, he has been led by delicacy of tafte tq 
employ the firft grdcr pre^rably tp the o* 
thers? ^ 

• • • I 

Second order* 

Our humbJer provinee is to tend the fair, 
Not a leispleafiog, though leis glorious <are j 
To fave the powder from too rude a gal^ 
J^or let th* imprifonM eflences exhale ; . 
To draw frefli colburs fro* the vernal ftowVs; 
To fleal from raiabows ere they drop their Ihow^sl^ 

-■' ' ■ Again, 






Again, 

Oh^ thoughtkfs mortals ! ever blind to fat^ 
Too foon dcjedied, and too fbon elate. 
Sudden, thefe honours ihall be fhatchM away^ 
And curs'd for ever this vi&cxious day* 

» 

Thirii order. 

To fifty chofen fylphs, of (pedal note, 
"We truil th*important charge, thepetdcoat 

Again, 

Oh fay what ftranger caufe^ yet unexplorM, 
Could make a gentle belle rejef^ a lord i 

A plurality of lines .of the fourth orders 
would not have a good effedt in fuccefiion t 
becaufe, by a remarkable tendency to reft, 
its proper office is to clofe a period. *rhe 
reader, therefore, muft be fatisfied with in-« 
fiances where this order is mixed with o^ 
thers. 

Not louder flirieks to pitying Heav'n are caft, 
When bufbands, or whenlapdog?, breathe their 
laft« 

i 

Again, 
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Again, „'- ">, 

Steel could die works of mortal pride confoUnJ^ 
And hew triumphal arches to the groUud. 

Again, 

She fees, and trembles at th^ approaching ill> 
Juft m the jaws of ruin, and codille. 

Again, 

With earned eyes, and round undiinking faC^, 
He firft the fnuff-box open'd, then the cafe. 

And this fuggefts another ^xpedmen^ 
which is, to fet the difFereat orders more d|«« 
redly in oppofirion, by giving examples 
where they are mixed in the £sime pafiage* 

Firft and fccond orders* ' 

Sol through white curtaihs ihot a timVoi|84ray^ 
And dpe'd thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the day. - 

Again, 

\^ youthful kings in battle fei^'d aUve^ . : 

Not fcornfui virgins who their charms furnvf# 

Not ardent lovers robbM of all their blifs^ 

Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kifi. 

Not 



.BiSt, 



Mot. tyrants fierce thaf liorepeatSfig die. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 
E^er felt JTuch rage, refemtnent, and delpair. 
As thou, fad virgin ! for thy ravifhM hair. 



Firft and third. 



\' .'•>'* 



Think w^t ^ eiinipi^e then haft in air. 
And Yievtr \idth fcorn two pages and a chain 




What guards the purity of melting maids. 
In coyrily balls, and midnight-mafquerades, 
fefe from the treacherous friend, the daring (park, 
file glance ijy day, ibe whifper in the darik ? 



i :; L 



Again, " "' -- ■ ■ : - ■ 

Widi tender billet-doux he lights the pyre^ 
And breathes three am'rous fighs to raife the fire ; 
Then prcftrate fallsf and begs, with ardent eyes. 
Soon to obtain, and long podefs the prize. 

m * " 

Again, 

t • • • • _ 

Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all turmmd^ 
]^lue Neptune (torms, the bellowing deeps refbundt 
YquIL 3 I Eaf^hi 
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E^rtb ibsikj^ bw ip(p4di^ tpw^rii the gRO«Qd gjifll 

way; . — .; ; .^ '* : 

And the pale gjiq(i$ ftart at &e flalh of 4^3^ ! ; . . 

Second and third. 

Sunk b Thaleftris' arms» the nymph he fotind^ 
Her eyes deeded, and herbal wbomid; 



Again^ 

On her heav*d bolbm hung her drooping heU, 
Wfakh with a figh file rais'd ; and thus ihe faid* 

Mofing on the fdre|;o}ng fdbjed, I be^ 
to doubt whether I hav^ not beeji s^ t\m 
while in a reverie, Here unexpededly a 
fort of fairy-fccne opens, wiiere wery otn 
jed; is new and Angular. Is there zny 
truth in the appearance, or is it nxerely a 
work cf imagination? The fcene feems 
to be a reality; and if.it can bear exr? 
^mination, it niuft exalt greatly the me-^ 
lody of Englifh heroic ycrfe. If unU 
formity prevail) in the arrangement, in 
the equality of the lines, and in^^cfc* 
ifenibtance of the final founds ; variety is ftil) 
^cir? coiiipicviou.; mthepaufes andaecdnts^ 



^hkk are d^erfiificd in a fiirf^ifing man-i 
ncr. The beauty that refults from com- 
bined objeifts, is juftly obferv^d to coiifift 
in a due mixture of uniformity and varie^ 
ty ♦. Of this beauty many inftances have 
altesidy occurred, but none more iUudriou^ 
than Eng^fb verfification. However rude 
it may be by the fimplicity of arrange* 
ment^ it is highly melodious by its pau-^ 
fes aad accents, fb ^ already to rival 
the mc^ perfei^ fpfecies known in Greece 
Or Rome. And it is no difagreeable pro« 
i^c)af):tb find it fuicept^le of itill greatc^r re« 
£fteiS!ieat« 
.".•■■'■> - •' . « » 

We proceed to yatxk verie, which hatk 
fe many cikumllances in common with 
rhyme^ that what is ncceffary to be faid 
tipon it may be brought . within - a narrow 
eompafs; With refpe^ to form, it diffefs 
not frotn rhyme farther than in rejecting 
the jingle of fimilar founds. But let us 
not think this difference a trifle, or that we 
gain nothing by it but the purifying out 

• See chap. 9. 

3 I 2 verfe 
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verie from a pltafur^ fo chUdiih. In >tniliK^ 
our verfe is extremely cramped by rhymer; 
and the gr^eat advantage of hliok neihim, 
that, hcitig fret from the iietters of xhyme, 
it is at liberty to attcml the imagmation m 
its bold.eft . flights. Rhyme iieoei£u:ity <ii>* 
videsL ' verfe into couplets : eadt coupkt 
makes a complete miifical period ; the parfi 
of which are divided by jpadfes, and the 
iwbqle fummed up. by a &11 . dofe at^ the 
end ; the modolatioa begins^ anew with 
the next couple : ai^l intUa rm&air a 
compofltion in rhyme proQeQd$ ccNiplet aftitfir 
couplet. I have ;more than once bad ^ccat 
iion to obferve the influence that ibund 
and fetife have upoli eadh d^thw by their 
intimate union. If a couplet; be a com-» 
plete period with r^^ to the melody, 
it ought regularly to be fo al& with re^ 
glird to th^ ienfe. This,, it is true, proves 
too great a cramp upon compc^tion^ 
and licences are indulged, as explailied a^ 
bovc. Thefe however muft be wfed with 
difcretion, fo as to prcferve fom^ degree of 
uniformity betwixt the fenie and. the mufic* 

-There 
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Xliere ought never to be a fell clofe in &c 
fenie but at the end of a couplet; and 
tho^ ought always t;a be fome |)aufe. in the 
j^SDife at the end t>f «veity coupler. The 
iaihe period: as to &nie may be exte^ed 
ijbroiigh £i^eral: couplets ; but in dbis cale 
<^Qh .coisplet ought tO' contain a diftind: 
member, 1 diftingUifhed by ap^ufe in the 
ienfe \ as well as in ' the found ; and the 
whole ought to be.clofed with a com-^ 
plete . cadence. Rules fuch as the&» mu(t 
confine riiy me within very narrow bounds: 
A dioiigbt of any extent, cannot be fedji- 
ced 'wltyn its compafs. The fenfe miift be 
curtailed and broken irtto pieces, to make 
it iquare ^Ith the curtnefs of melody : 
and it is obvious j that ihort periods afibrd 
00 latitude- lor inverfion. I have examined 
this point w&h the greater accuracy, in or- . 
der to give a juft notion of blank verfe i knd 
to ihol/v^that a flight difference in form may 
produce a very great difference in fuBftance. 
^lank verfe has the fame pauies and ac- 
cents with rhyme ; and a paufe at the end 
of eveiy liiir, like what concludes the firft 
line of a couplet. In a word, the rules of 

melody 
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mdo^'in blank verfei; are tbe fame iliat 
obtain with Te^>cd to the firft Bne of if 
couplet. But luckily, being difeogagool 
from rhjbie, or, in other words, from 
cou(>lets, there is acce& to make every lino 
tun into anc^her, precifely as . the fid^ lino 
of a couplet may> run into the fecondi 
There muft be a mufical paufe at ikc end 
of every line ; but it is not necefiary that 
it be aocompanied with a paufe in die ienfe; 
The fmfe may be carried on throu^: ^da£* 
ferent lines ; dll a period of the utmoft &^. 
tent be completed, by a fuil clofe both hk 
the fenfe and the ibund. Thttre is iio mn 
ftraint, other than that this foil cIo& be -at 
the end of a line. This ncftraint is neceifa^f 
ry in order to preferve a ceoncidence be% 
twixt fenfe and found y which cmght to bO; 
aimed at in general, and is indifpeniableid 
the cafe of a full clofe, becai^ it has a ilri« 
king effect. Hence the aptitude of blank 
verfe for inveriion; and confequently the 
luftre of its paufes and accents $ for whichi 
as obferved above, there is greater fcope In 
inverfion, than when wcuxls run in their na<* 

tural order* 

In 
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In Hk ifecond fedion ^of tlm chapter it is 
flicmn, that nothing contributes more than 
mv^erfion to the force and elevation of: laa* 
goage. The conplets of rhytne confine 
inverfion widiin narrow limits. Nor would 
the etevation of invepfion^ Mreire ther^ accent 
fork ih ^hynic, be exttenjely concordant 
with the^ humbler tone of that fort of 
?erfe. It is unirerfally agreed,* Aat the 
loftine&of Milton*^ il^ %yport8 admira-^ 
bfy the fublimky of his fufbje£t 3 and iv h 
not kfs oertaini that the loftineis of his 
ftyle arifes chiefly from inverfion. Shake*^ 
fpedr deals little in inverfion. But his bla^dct 
rcvk, being a 6yn of meafured prpfe/ h 
peifeAly wetf adapted to the ftage.* ht^ 
boured inverfion is there extremely impro- 
per, becaufe in dialogue it never can appear 
natural. 

Hitherto I have confidered the advantage 
of laying afide rhyme, vrith refpedk to that 
fuperibr power of expreffion which verfe 
acquires thereby. But this is not the only 
advantage of blank verfe. It has another 
not lefs iignal of it$ kind^ and that is, of a 
more extenitve and more complete melodyv 

I Its 
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Its mufic is not, like that of rfayme^ coiv^ 
fined to a iin^e cou{^et; but takes in k 
great compafs» ib as in fothe meafure to 
rival mufic properly fo called^ The inter- 
vals hetwixt its cadences may be long or 
{bort at pleafure ; and^ by tbls means, its 
modulation, with refped: both to richneis 
and variety^ is fuperior far to that of 
rhyme ; and fuperior ev^ to th^t of the 
Greek and Latin Hexaoieter. Of this ob* 
fervation no perfon can doubt who is ac<- 
quainted with the Faradifi Loft. In that 
work there are indeed many carelefs lines; 
but at every turn it (hines out in the richd^ 
melddy as well as in the fublxmeft fenti-^ 
ments. Take &e following fpecimen* 

Kow Morn her rofy fteps in th' esftem clime 
Advancing^ fbwM the earth with orient pearl. 
When Adam wak'd, fo cuftomM, for his deep 
Was aery light from pure digeftion ,br^, 
And temp'rate vapours bland, xvhich th' only found 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan. 
Lightly difpcrs'd, and the (hrill matin (bng 
Of birds on every bough; [o much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve 
With trefles difcpmpos'd, and glowing cheek. 

As 
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l^mmg balf-rnis'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enatnpur'd. and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or afleep. 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voic6 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand foff touching, whifper'd thus. Awakd 
My ftiteft, my efpous'd, my lateft found, 
Hcav'ri's laft beft gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake ; the morhing fhine^ and the freih field 
Calls :us^ w^ lofe die prim^; to mark bow ipru^t 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myfrh> and what the balmy reed. 
How Nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits 00 the bloom e?ctrafting li<juid fweet. 

Book I. L tk 



Comparing the Latin Hexameter and Eng* 
lifli lieroic f hyme, the former has obviouflj 
the advantage in this following particulars* 
It is greatly preferable as to arrangenient> 
by the latitude it admits in placing the long 
and (hort fylkbies. Secondly, the length 
of an Hexameter line hath a majeftic.air: 
ours, by its fhortnefs, is indeed more brilk 
and lively, but much lefs fitted for the fub- 
lime. And, thirdly, the long high-found- 
^ .VoL.IL 3 K ing 
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ing words thpat Hexiimetcr adiwits, add 
greatly to its ihajcfty. t*© compenfete 
thefe advantages, Englifh rhyme pofleffes a 
greater number and greater variety both rf 
paufes and of accents. Thefe two forts of 
Tcrfc ftand indeed pretty much in oppofi- 
tion : in the Hexameter, great varkty of 
arrangement, none in the paufes or accents: 
in the EngUfh rhyme, great vaiiety in the 
paufes and accents, vejy little in the ar- 
rangement. 

In blank verfe are united, in a ^jod mea- 
fure, the feveral properties of Latin Hexa- 
meter and Englifli rhyme ; and it poffeffe* 
bcfidc many fjgnal properties of it» own. It 
is not confined, like a Hexameter, by a 
full clofe at the end of every line j nor, 
like rhyme, by a fuH clde at the end of 
every couplet. This form of coaftrudionv 
which admits the lines to run into eafih 
other, gives it a ftiU greater majefty than 
^rifes from the length of a Hexameter tine. 
By the fame means, it admits inverfion e* 
ven beyond the Latin or Greek Haxame- 
tcr, which fuffer fome confinement by the 
regular clofcs at the dnd.<rf every line/ la 

i. 



its mttfic it is illoftrious above all. The 
TOttslcrfypf Hexameter vcrfe, ds ctrcumicri- 
iedi.tQ g line; andpf EngUfli rhyme, to n 
CQUfslet. The jqwlody of blank veyfc is 
-under, no coofiaement, but enjoys, the ut»- 
moik privilege of A^hich the melody of 
:iveriei$.fttibeptible, and that is to run hand 
in hand with the fenfe« In x word, blank 
'ver£b is fuperior to the Hexameter in many 
articles; and inferior tg it ia none^ iave in 
the latitude of arrangement, and in the ufe 
of long words. 

In the French heroic verfe, there are 
found, on the contrary, all the defcdts of 
the Latin Ilexameter and ,Engli(h rhyme, 
without the beauties of either. Subjeded 
to di^ bonda^ qf rhyme, ai)d to the full 
clofe a|: the end <^ each couplet, it is fur- 
ther peculiarly cUfguftful by the uniformity 
of its ^paufes and accents. The line inv^ 
riably is divided by the paufe into two equal 
parts, and the accent is invariably placed 
before the paufc. 

Jeuhe et vaillant heros || dont la haute fagefle 
^e'ft point la fruit tardif || d'une lente vieillede. 

3 K 2 Here 
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Here every circumfiance contributes to> a 
moft tedious uniforms^. A cohftant t^ 
turn of the fame paufe and of the &nie ac- 
cent, as well as an equal divifion of every 
line ; by which the latter part alivays an*- 
fwers to the former, and fatigues the ear 
without intermiflion or change. !. cannot 
fet this matter in a better light, than by 
prcfenting to the reader a French traoiW: 
tion of the following palQ^gc of Miiton. , 

Two of far nobler Ihape, ere£^ ai^ ta\]f^ ^ 

<jrodlike ereA^ with native honour clad 
In naked majeily feem'd Iprds of all ; 
And worthy feem'd, for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ftion, 
Truth, wifdora, fanflitude (evere and pure. 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placM ; 
Whence true authority in men t thou^ both 
Not equal, as their f^ not equal feem'd ; • 
For contemplation he and valour fbrm'd. 
For £>ftQefs fhe and. fweet attra^ive grace^ 
He for God only:, flie fprQpd in him^ 

Were the paufes of the fenfeand found, in 
^his paflkge, but a little better aflbrted, no- 
thing in verfe could be more melodious. In 

general^ 



Tge&cr^j die great ddk€t of Milton's verfii- 
^ficadon, ia other reip<^ adtmrable, is tJie 
want of cotiicidence betwis^t the pau&s o£ 
'the fenfe and found. 

r 

;The traoilation is in the following words^ 

Cfc lieu delicieux, ce paradis charmant, 
1R.efoit deux olgets fon plu^ bel ornement; 
Leu r port majeftoeux, et l^r d4maFche ahkrej, ^ 
Semble ieur meriteF fur la nature entio-e * . ; 
Ce droit de commander que Dieu Ieur a donne, 
jSur Ieur augufte front de gloire couronne, 
J)u fbuverain du del drille la refemblance : 
Pans Ieur fimplcs r^ards ^clafte I'innocenee, 
JJ adorable candcur, 1 ' aimable verite. 
La raifon, la fagefle, et la scverite 
Qu'adoucit la prudence, et cet air dedroitare 
Du vifage des rois refpcflable parure. 
Ces deux objets divius n'ont pas les memes traits, 
lis paroi0ent formes, quoique cous deux parfjHts } 
L'un pour la majefi6, la force, et la noble(& ; 
L'autre.pour la douceur, la grace, * et la tendrefle: 
Celui-ci pour pieu feul, I'autre pouir I'homm^ 
encor. 

Here the fcnfe is fairly tranflated, the 
words are of equal power, and yet how in- 
ferior the melody ! 

I 
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I take the Hbcrty to add here a fp^cuW 
tion, which, though collateral Only, arif^ 
naturally fcom the fubjed:, and ihaU be dif^ 
cufled in a few words... Many ittempt^ 
have been made to introduce Hexameter 

• • • ■ ■ » 

vcrfe into the living languages, but without 
fuccefs. The Engliih language, I am in- 
clined to believe, is not fqiceptible of thit 
melody ; and my reafons are tbef^t Firft^ 
the polyfyllables in Latia and Greek ar$ 
finely diverfified by long and fhort fyllables^ 
a circumftance that qualifies them for the 
melody of Hexameter verfe. Our$ are ex- 
tremely ill qualified for this fervice, becaufe 
they fuperabound in (hprt fyllables. Scr 
condly, the bulk of oiir monofyllables arc 
arbitrary with regard to length, which is 
an unlucky circumftance in Hexameter* 
C.uflom, as obferved above, may render far 
miliar a long or (hort pronunciation of the 
fame word : but the mind wavering be- 
twixt the two founds, cannot be fo much 
affeded with either, as with a word that 
h^th always the fame found ; and for 
that reafon, arbitrary founds are ill fitted 
for a melody which is chiefly fupported 

by 



by quantity. In Latm and Greek Hcica- 
fflietter, invariable founds dircdt and afcer^ 
tain the melody : Englifh Hexameter 
vrould be deftltute of melody, unlcfe by 
artful pronunciatioh j becaufe of neccffity 
the bulk of its founds mud be arbitrary^. 
The pronunciation is eafyin a fimplemove* 
mentof alternate fbort and long fyllablcs j 
but would be perplexing and unplea^fknt in 
the diverfified movement of Hexameter 
verfc. 

Rhyme makes fo great a figure in mo- 
dern poetry, as to deferve a folemn trial; 
I have for that teaibn referved it to be ex-^ 
amined with fome deliberation ; in order to 
difcover, if poffible, its peculiar beamics, 
and the degree of merit it is intidfed to; 
The firft view of this fubjeft leads naturally 
to the following reflection, " That rhyme 
** having no relation to fentiment, nor any 
efFeft upon the ear other than a mere 
jingle, ought to be baniflied all com*- 
portions of any dignity, as affording but 
" a trifling and childifli pleafure/' It will 
alfo be bbfervcd, " That a jingle of words 

« hath 
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<< hath in fome meafure a ladicrous efibd ji 
« witnefs the celebrated poem of Hudibrasi 
** the double rhymes of which contribute 
*^ no imall (hare to its drollery ; that this 
<< efFeft would be equally remarkable in a 
" ferious work, were it not obfcured by the 
" nature of the fubjed: ; that having howr 
" ever a conftant tendency to ghre- a ludi* 
crous air to the compofition, it requires 
more than ordinary fire to fupport the dig* 
'^ nity of the fentiments againft fuch an un*^ 
*« dermining anotagonift */* 

Thefe* arguments are fpedous, and have 
undoubtedly fome weight* Yet, on the o* 
ther hand, it ought to be confidered^ that 
rhyme, in later times, has become univer- 
ial among men as well as children ; and 
that to give it a currency^ it muft have 
fome foundation in human nature. In fad:; 
it has been fuccefsfuUy employ 'd by poets of 
genius, in their ferious and grave compoii-» 
tions, as well as in thofe which are more 
light and airy. Here, in weighing autho 
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* Voffios, de poemaium cantu, f* 36. fays, ^' Nihil aeqac 
** gravitati orationis officii, quam in fono liidcrc fyllabariim." 
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* 

cky dj^ik^ftargiiimeoV the balance feems ta 
^^a^ft^tty tven 3 aod therefore, to come at 
<P^y ^^ d^diive^ we tnuft pierce a little 
peeper. 

. Mufic has great power over the foul; 
ant} aiay be fuccefefuUy employ 'd to in- 
flame or fopth our paffions, if not adlually 
to r^ife them. A fingle found, however 
fwdety is not naU^c } but a iingle found re^ 
pes^ted after proper in^rvals, may have an 
e|fe(5 upon the mind, by roufing the at- 
tenticm and keeping the hearer awake. i\ 
**riety .pf finsilar fipupde, fuccpedi^g..€ach 
OfJ^ ^ftcr : regular inieryajs, muft.haxe.» 
ftiU ftrongff effe^. This is applicgbjg 
to fthym«, . which: confiftp in the connjecr 
tJO0 *hiit twp vcrfe-Unf^ have by , clpiing 
yvith JNfa wordj fiwilar imfgund. And 
cxinfidering deliberately the eifed that this 
may have J we find, that it roijifesthe attcn* 
tion, and produceth an emotion moderately 
gay without dignity or elevation. Like 
the mnrmurings of a brook gliding through 
pebbles, it calms the mind when perturbed, 
and gently raifes it when funk. Thefe ef- 
fedls are fcarce perceived when the whole 
Vol. 11. 3 L poem 
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|>oem is in rhyme ; but are extremely re-<* 
markable by cbntraft, in the couplets whidi 
clofe the fcveral a6h of oiir later tragedies. 
The tone of the mind is fcnfibly varied by 
them, from anguifh, diftrefs, or melancho- 
ly, to fbme degree of eafe and alacrity. For 
the truth of this obfervation, I appeal to 
the fpeech of Jane Shore in the fourth ad, 
when her doom was pronounced by GIo * 
ftcr ; to the fpeech of Lady Jane Gray at 
the end of the firft act ; and to that of Ca-> 
lifta, in the Fair FetiitAnt^ when fhe leaves 
the ftage, about the middle of th^ durd 
%Qt. The fpeech of Alicisi, at die dofe 
of the fourth a(ft of Jme Sbdte^ puts the 
matter beyond doubts In a feen^ of deep 
didreis, tber rhymes which iiniih ' the ad, 
produce a certain gaie^ and chearfiilneis> 
far from according with the- tone of the 

pafiion« . r 

•• . • 

Alicia. Forever? Oh I Forever! 

Oh ! who can bear to be a. wretch for evor ! 

My rival too ! his laft thoughts hung on her : 

And, as he parted, left a bleffing for her. 

Shall fhe be bfefsM, and 1 be curs'd, for ever ! 

No : fince her fatal beauty was the caule 

01 
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OBdll my (uffVings, let her fearc my pains ; 
Xiether, like roe, of ev^ry joy forlorn, . 
Devote the hour when fuch a wretch was bom; 
Like me to deferts and to darknefs run, 
Abhor the day and curfe the golden fun ; 
Caft ev*ry good and ev'ry hope behind ; 
Deteft the works of nature, loathe mankind : 
Like me with erics diftrafted fill the air. 
Tear her pbor bofom, and her frantic hair. 
And prove the torments of the lall defpair. 

Having dcfcribed, the beft way I can, 
the impreiiion that rhynme makes on the 
zniiul; I proceed to examine whether 
rhyme be proper for any fuhjedl, and to 
what fobjeds in particular it is beft fuited« 
Great and elevated fubjeds, which have a 
powerful influence^ cldimjuftly the pre- 
cedence in this inquiiy. In the chapter <^ 
grandeur and fubliraity, it is eftabUihed, 
that a grand or fublime objed, ini^ires a 
warm enthufiaflic emotion difdaining ftridt 
regularity and order. This obfervation is 
applicable to the prefent point. The mo- 
derately-enlivening mufic of rhyme, gives 
a tone to the mind very different from th^t 
of grandeur and fublimity. Suppofing the;i 
: 3 L 2 aa 
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an elevated fut^cft to be ekpre0ed in thyme^ 
what muil be the cfFcft ? The intimate 
union of the mufic with the fuhjedt, pro^ 
duces an intimate union of their emotions ; 
one infpircd by the fubjedt, which tends to 
elevate and expand the mind } and one in- 
cited by the mufic, which, confining the 
tnind within the narrow limits of regular 
cadency and fimilar found, tends to preivcnt 
all elevation above its own pitch. Emotions 
fo little concordant, pannot in union have z, 
happy effed. 

But it is fcarce neceflfary to reafon upon 2. 
cafe, that never did, and probably never 
will happen, viz. an important fubjecft clo- 
thed in rhyme, and yet fupported in its ut-^ 
nioft elevation. A happy thought or warm 
exprefHon, may at times give a indden 
bound upward ; but it requires a genius 
greater than has hitherto exifted, to fupport 
a poem of any length in a tone much 
more elevated than that of the melody, 
Taflb and Ariofto ought not to be made ea?^ 
ceptions, and ftill lefs Voltaire. And aftcfr 
all, where the poet has the dead weight 6£ 
rhyme conftantljr to ftruggle with, bow 



can x^e^ped 071 oniforisi elevation in a high 
l^ttils x/vlien fuch Elevation, with all the 
^ppoftit canreceia^ firofu language, re** 
quires ihc utmoft effort of the human ge^ 
^iiis ? ^ 

But now, admitting rhyme to be an unfit 

-drefs £»: grand and lofty images ; k^ha^^ne 

advantage however, wjaidi is, tocaiie a low 

^bjc^ to it$ pwn degride of tlev&txon . Ad- 

difens* obfcaryes, " That rhynie, without 

*" li]^ other dJIUibHioe, thtrows the language 

iff^omprofe, and very often makes, an 

H^kd^^ phraifepais unregarded; but 

;l^^^h€rfe the verfe is not biailt upon rhymes, 

i^'^' there, pomp of found and energy of ejo- 

.^^ prefiion are indifpenfably necefTary, to 

^' fupport the %le and keep it iirom falling 

^* into the flatncfs of profe." This eflfe<a: 

^f rhyme is remarkable in the French verfe, 

: 3«vhich, being fimple and natural and in a 

< : .^^ inverfion, rea- 

^ ; j^ly iia down to profe \^ere it is not ar- 

toficially fupported. Rhyme, by roufing 

the mind, raifes it fome what above the 
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tone of ordinary language : rhyme there- 
fore is indiipenfable in the Frendi tragedy ; 
and may be proper even for their comedy. 
Voltaire * affigns this very reafon for adhe- 
ring to rhyme in thefe compofitions. He 
indeed candidly owns^ that even with the 
fupport of rhyme, the tragedies of hiscoun* 
try are little better than converfation-pieces* 
This (hows, that the Frendi language i$ 
xveak, and an improper drefs for any grand 
fub^ed. Voltaire v^as fenfible of this im^ 
perfedion ; and yet Voltaire attempted an 
epic poem in that language^ : > 

The chearing and enlivening power'pF 
rhyme, is ftill more remarkable in poems 
of Ihort lines, where the rhymes return 
upon the ear in a quick fucceffion. And 
for that reafon, rhyme is perfcdly well ad- 
apted to gay, light, and airy fubjedts. 
Witnefs the following^ ^ 

O the pleafing, pleafing anguilH* 
When we love, and when we languiflx I 

♦Preface to his OEdifus, and in his difcoarfc apon tragec^, 
prefixed to the tragedy of Brutus, 

Wiihcs 
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Wiflies rifing, 

. . : . Fleafure courciog. 

Charms Q-aafportiDgt 
Fan^ viewjogy 
Joys enfuingf 
O the pleafing, pleaCng angulih. 

Rojamond, all i. fc.l. 

For this rcalbn, futh frequent rhymes arc 
very improper for any fevereor ferious paf- 
fion : the difibnance betwixt the fubjedt 
and the modulation,- is vety fenfibly felt* 
Witnefs the following. 

Ardko ti im^j 

T'acpenda 

Di i3egDD . } 

lyun figlio . 

31 pcriglio 

D'un regno 

L' amor. 
£^ dolce ad un' alm^ 

Che afpetta 

Vendetta 
11 perder la calma 
Fra Pire del cor. 

Mctaftafio. Artaferft, :a^i» fc. 3. 

Rhyme 
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Rhyme is not lefs unfit £brr deep iSiftre^^ 
than for fubjedts elerated and Idty ; and 
for that reafon has beeit long difu&d in the 
Engliih and Italian. tragedy.' In a work^ 
where the fubje<5l is ferious though not e- 
levated, it has. not a good effedt ; becauie 
the airinefs of the modulation agrees not 
with the gravity of the fubjc<a. The EJfay 
M Man, 'which treats a fubjed: great and 
Important, would ihow mudi better in 
blank verfe. Sportive love, mirth, gaiety, 
humour, and ridicule, are the province of 
rhyme. The boundaries affigned it by n%« 
ture, were extended in barbarous and illi-« 
terate ages, and in its Ji&rpations^ it has 
long been protected by cuftoitf. But tafte 
in the fine arts, as well as in morals, im- 
proves daily 5 and makes a' progtrfe, flowly 
indeed, but uniformly, towards perfedion : 
and there is no reafon to doubt, that rhyme 
in Britain will in time be forc'd to abandon 
its unjuft Gomjuefts, and to confine itfelf 
within its natural limits. 

Having thrown out what occurred upon 
rhyme, I clofe the fedion with a general 
. . ohfcrvation. 
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obfcmtfota'. The iticlody <^' aVticUlatft 
found fi):p6wferftilly in<ihante th« mind, as to 
draw a vail over very grofs faults and impcr* 
f e<9!!Ortd. Of this -piaWcr a ftronger example 
eaAfict be given, than the epifode of Ari*^ 
fta&uis, which clofes the fourth book of the 
Geoi^gkt. To f^nevv a ftock of bees whert 
the former Is loft, Virgil affferts-, that they will 
be produced in tlrc intrails of a bullock, flaitt 
and managed in a certain manner. Thisleadi 
him to fay/ hbw this ftrange receipt wai 
invented J whi<ih is as follows. Ariftseuft 
having loft his bees by difeafe and famints, 
never dreams of employing the ordinary 
fneans for obtaining a new ftock; but, like 
a frbward child, complains heavily of his 
misfortune to his mother Cyrene, a water-' 
nymph. She advifes him to confult Pro- 
teus, a feJi-god, not how hfc was to obtain A 
new ftock, but only by what fatality he had 
toft his former ftock ; adding, that violence 
was neccftary, becaufe Proteus would fay 
nothing voluntarily. Ariftaeus, fatisfied 
with this advice, though it ^ gave him no 
prbfpedl of repairing his lofs, proceeds to 
execution, Proteus is catched fleeping. 
Vol. II. 3 M bound 
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bound with cords, and compelled to fpeak» 
lie dechres, ^( Ariilxius wa^ pat^ifd 
with the lofs of his bees> for attec^pt^ng the 
chaflity of Euridice, the wife of Orpheus % 
ihe having got her death by^ iling.of: 9 
ierpent ia. flying his emhii^^. Prc^usi 
whofe fuUennefs ought- to h^^e b^en cont 
verted into wrath by the rough treatment 
he met with, becomes on a fuddea cottr*^ 
teous and ccnnmunicative. . He gives the 
whole hiftory of Orphcus's expedition to 
hell in order to recwer his fpoufe; a very 
entertaining, ftory indeed, but without tibe 
Icaft relation to the affair on hand. Arifteus 
returning to his mother, is advtfed to de- 
precate by facrifices the wrath of Orpheus^ 
who wa^s now dead. A bullock is.facrificed^ 
^nd out of the intrails fpring miraculoufly 
a fwarm of beeg. How fliould this have; 
led any mortal to think, that,^ without a 
miracle, the fame might be. obtained na^u- 
rally> as is fuppofed in the ceceipt ? 
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A lift of the different FEET; ani of their 
' N:AMES. 

I. Pyrrhichius, confifts of two fliort 
fyUables. Examples: Z)^j, given, 
' " canndt, billocky running. 



M 



a. Spondeus, €onfifts of two long fylla* 
bles* Ex* omnesy ^Jpfs, forewarn^ 
mankind, fometime. 

3* Iambus, compofed of a fhort and a 
long. Ex. //«, intent, degree, ap^ 
pear, confent, repent, demand, report^ 
fu^e£l, affront^ event. 

"4. 'I*RocH-ffitrs, orCnoRfeus, a longah'd 
k rfiort. Ex. fervat, whereby, af- 
ter, legal, meajiire, burden, holy, lofty. 

5; Tribrachys, three fhort. Ex. me^ 
lius, property. 

6. M0LOS8US, : three long. Ex. dele^ 
0ant, c 

3 M a 7. Ana-* 



J. An APJB8TUS, two &on ind a- long; 
$x« amm$, cwi^^fund^ iiffrebensL^ 
werbeard^ acqidefce^ immatt^ej (fw^ 
ftarge^ Jerenade^ (f^portme. 

8. Dactylus^ a long and two {hort. 
Ex. carmina^ evideni^ excellencB^' 
tfiimate^ wonderful^ altitude y burden^ 
ed, mini/kr, tenmmt^ ; ^ 

^. Bacchius, a (hojt a^d two long. Ext 
Mores. 
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Ip. Hyppobacchiits^ or Ai^tibacchius^ 
two long and a ihprtt. ^x. peU^ 
bmtur. 



11. Cl^BTiC^S, ox AM?inMAt5]SR, a 

ihort fyliabl^ l>etwhct ^wo^^ long% 
"Ex. m/ltQy afternoQ)u 

12. Amphi]BR4CHYs^ a long fyllable> b^« 

twixt two fhort. Ex. bonore. gm/i^ 
J^r, imprudent y procedure ^ attended^ 
. . t^^fii^ tejpqnde^ty eoncurrence^ apr 
pr^ice^ ref^Qive^ revtnue^ , ;. ] r 

U' Pro* 
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13» fhiy^nhim^iiATicvs^u&m 4feort fj4» 
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14. DiSPONpi;vS| fourlppgfyllaUcs. Ex, 

infinitis, 

... ..^ • • ' -.'"''. 

jjj, DijAMBys, cpmppfe4 of two Ijtmbi, 
Ex. feveritas. 

••►••- - "^ 

i 6i DiTROcH-ffius, of two Troehasl. Ejf. 

- fermamre^ procurator^ 

17. loNicus, two fliort fyUables and two 
• ; Jong* ^x. properabmt. 



\ • -t^ 



|E. Aiiotlicr foot paifcs under the fame* 
name, compofed of two long fylla-* 
bles and two ihort* Ex. cakarihs^ 




19. Chori AMBUS, two fliort fyUables be-% 
. , : twixt two long* Ex» N^biUt^s^ 

7,6'. Antispastus, two long fyUables be- 
twixt two fhort. Ex. Jkxander. 
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%i. jPj5eQN ift, pne long fyllable and thr^e 
\ ^ Ibort. Ex. temporibus^ ordinary ^ in-- 
j)?ntory^ temperaments 

^2. "^Jj^sm 
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22. Pmou 2d, th* fccond fyllabJelong,- aiSi 

the olher ihtee^ihort. Ex. potentiay 
rapidity y folemtdty^ minmtyy confix 
deredy imprudently ^ extravagant ^ re-^ 
fpeSlfully^ accordingly. 

23. P^oN 3d, the third fyllablc long and 

the other three fliort. Ex. amma-* 
tuSj independent y ctmdefcendencey fa^ 
cerdotal, reimburfement\ manufa£lure. 

24. PiBON 4th, the.lafl: fyllable long aod 

the other three fliort. Ex, .Qekritas\ 

25. Epitritus ift, the firft fyllable (hort 

and the other three long. Ex, w* 
li^tatei. 

tb. Epitritus 2d, the fecond fyllable (hort 
and the other three long. Ex. pceni^ 
tentes. 

27. Epitritus 3d, the third fyllable jhort 

and the other three long. Ex. dif- 
cordias. 

28, Epitritus 4th, the laft fyllajbk &©rfc 

and the other three long, Ex^ faft»* 
mtu$^ 

29. A 
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29. A word of five fyllabks compofcd of a 
Pyrrhichias and Daftylus. Ex. /»/- 
nifterial. 

304 A word of five fyllables compofcd of a 
Trochaeus and Dadylus. Ex. ^»- 
gularity. 

31. A word of five fyllables compofcd of 

a Dadylus and Trochaeus. Ex* 
precipitatioriy examination. 

32. A word of five fyllables, the fecond 

only long. Ex. neceffitated\ figniji^ 
cancy. 

33. A word of fix fyllables compofcd of 

two Daftyles. Ex. impetuojity. 

34. A word of fix fyllables compofcd of a 

Tribrachys and Dadyle. Ex. /«- 
fillanimity. 

,N. B. Every word may be confidered as 
a profe foot, becaufe every word rs diftin- 
gui(hed by a paafe ; and every foot in 
verfe may be confidered as a verfe word, 
confvpofed of fyllables pronounced at oiKcs 
without a paufe. 

End of the Second Volume. 
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